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INTRODUCTION 


This volume is a sequel to my History of French Dramatic Literature 
in the Seventeenth Century. It is concerned with pliiys that were composed 
in the period that runs from the beginning of tlie eighteenth century to the 
death of the Hoi Soleil in September, 1715. 1 began to prepare it early in 
1943, at cl time when tlie occupation of Franco by the Ocrniiins prevented 
me from having access to plaj's published in the pnw iiiees Consequently 
I limited mysell to those acted or published in oi near Pans, including 
those produced at Versailles, Fontainebleau, Sicaiix, etc. These Parisian 
plays include all extant Fremh plays except a lew' oi extremely minor 
importance. Somewliat to my surprise, 1 was able to find in America all 
but one or two extant tragedies and comedies aitcd at the Comedie 
Fransaisc. 

The hulk of tfie work is devoted to these produitions, but a chapter is 
concerned witli what is known of lost plays and of a few that were never 
acted, or were jiroduied in private There is also a (h.ipter on the farces 
of the Foiro, highlj interesting as evidence ot revoP against monopoly, 
but not deserving, so tar as the texts arc concerned, more extensive treat- 
ment My method is in general that employed in my earlu-r work. Most 
of the plays are grouped under the names oJ their authors, the chapters on 
tragedies fireceding those on comedies Two chapters .ire devoted to general 
consideriitions in regard to tragedy and to comedy, a lait that has made it 
possible to reduce the length ol the Conrlvswn An inrroiliictory chapter 
deals with political and social background and tl'c history of the Comcdie 
Fransaisc As in Part V of my History of Frenih Dramatic lAteralurc, I 
have added a subject index, as well as one devoted to persons and books, 
and an appendix ol Additions and Corrections to my work on seventeenth- 
century drama 

The period is one that has received comparatively little attention from 
scholar'-. Most historians ol French literature refer to Lrebillon, Lesage, 
and the later work of Picgnard, but they are apt to ignore other plays of the 
time. From Piacine they hurry on to Voltaire , from Mohere and the early 
plays of Dancourt, to Marivaux. The chief exc eptions are those mentioned 
in the following paragraphs. 

The freres Parfaict* discussed m greater or less detail the majority of 
the plays. Their fourteenth and fifteenth volumes are more reliable than 

' When I refer to them without mentioning the title of their work, I mean their 
Hxstoxre dn tkd&tre frangois 
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their earlier work, as they deal with plays written by their contemporaries 
or immediate predecessors and as the authors frequently consulted the 
Eegtslres of the Coniedie Frangaise To their Ilisloire they added their 
Memovre'f, confcrned with dramatic productions of the Foire, and their 
Dichonnaire des theatres, whuh came out after the death of one of the 
two brothers Occasionally their remarks may be supplemented by the 
publications of Maupoint, Beauchamps, Lens, Clement et La Forte, and by 
the Bibltoiheque du theatre fran^ots. 

The Bibhothfque dramaiique de Monsieur de Soleinnc^ gives for this 
period as for the seventeenth century, the most nearly complete bibliography 
of plays in existence Goizet added references to some editions unknown 
to Paul Lacroix Unfortunatelv his work covers only authors whose initials 
are found in the early part of the alphabet The volumes published by 
Joannidcs and their coiitiniialion by Edouard Champion are valuable aids 
in regard to Hie rejicrtory of the Comcdie Francaiso, as arc. in conneition 
W'lth (ontemporan opinion, the Repertoire and the Theatre et Public of 
M MeJese Monval’s Lisle alphabetique and J.-.T Olivier’s Voltaire et les 
comediens give informalion about actors and actresses Bonnassies and 
Canipiirdoii published a large number of legal documents conierned both 
with the Comcdie Frariqdise and with the Foire For the latier I have also 
consulted the Memoircs of the freres Parfaict and the work of Lesage et 
d’Orncval, Barfieret, Albert, and Bernardin 

For eight eontli-century opinion I have found information, not only in 
the works of Melcse and the freres Parfaict but in those of Mile Barbier 
Riccolioni, Samt-Simon, Orimin, Ilatnilton. and espcnally Voltaire and 
La llarpe. The social background of upper society was described in 
Dangeau’s Journal, in Saint-Simon, and subsequently by .lullien and 
Ecsnoiresterreb I have also iitiliml Depjiirig’s Correspondante ndminis- 
trahve and Bourqiiin’s articles on the relations between the theater and the 
clmnh. Bonnefoii and Boishsle have brought to light information about 
unpublished jiliiys Bin don has discussed the debt of certain French plays 
to Don QviTote Translations of French tragedies in Italy have been listed 
by Ferrari . in Spam, liv Quaha. 

Cntieisni of certain leading dramatists was expressed by Brunetiere, 
Lanson, Lintilhac, and Lenient Crebillon was studied in detail by 
Dutrait A number of other dramatists were discussed by various scholars 
La Orange-Chancel, by Niet/elt, Ijongepicrre, by Portahs and Frantz, 
Tlenault by TTenri Lion and Fr Rousseau. Panoourt, by Jules Lemaitre 
and, in an unpublished dissertatiou by W IT Starr, Boursault. by Hoff- 

* Referred to, below, as KoZcinne or Catalogue Solrinnc Brunet’s index increases 
its usefulness 
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mann, Baron, by Young, Brucjs, by Koch, Campistron, by Hauading; 
Dufresny, by Vic and Domann, Kegnard, by Sarccy, Pangot, and Toldo; 
Lesage by Leo Claretie, Lintilhac, Gntkind. and Cordier, Bestouches, by 
Bonnefon, David, Hankiss, Ludcmaiin, and Burner, .F -B Bousseau, by 
Grubbs, 1 [ -A Legraiid, by Miss Burnet, Pieire (’h.ules B03, by Pohnger 
Othei diamatists have remained witliout modem biograjiheii!, nor is there 
a detailed account of the dramatic pioduitioii as a whole, although in this 
period nearly a bundled tragedies and comedies were lontiibuted to the 
repertory of tlie Coined le Prancaise 

For the loan of books examined in the preparation of tins \olume I am 
indebted to the librarians of the Johns Uopkins Umveisitj, of the Library 
of Congress, of the Peabody Library, and ol Princeton and Harvard TTm- 
versities, for permission to have a photostat made, to the librarian of the 
New York Public Library A part of the expense of publiration has been 
borne by the Rockefeller Fund for Research in the Ilumanities. 




CHAPTER I 


THE ACTORS OP THE COMfiDIE PRANCAISE THEIR PATRONS 
AND THEIR OPPONENTS 

When the eighteenth century began, Louis XIV was sixty-two. He had 
made France the leading power in Europe, had established himself as the 
model for all who aspired to absolutism, had chosen unity as the order of 
the day. The nobles who had troubled his youth hod been hi ought to heel. 
Only one church was tolerated, and witliin that church the unorthodox, 
Jansenists and Quictists, were persecuted He h.ul patronized academies 
that tended to standardize literature, science, and art. lie had even ac- 
cepted, after many hesitations, the practice of monogamy. Quite naturally 
he was to continue to patronize at Pans one opera company, to which he 
granted a monopoly of professional singing and dannng, and one theatrical 
troupe, with its monopoly upon dialogue. 

As he grew older, he hi'came uneasy about his soul, a concern that led him 
to a strange foniproinise in regard to the theater. He subsidi/cil actors and 
allowed them to play at Versailles and at Pontnuiobleau as well as at Pans. 
He let his family attend performances frequently But he ceased favoring 
profossion.d plivcrs with his presenee On Jan 2, ITOJ, Dangeiiu wrote 
that for several years the king had seen no plays performed. He exagger- 
ated, it is tnio, for on Feb S', 1703, Louis had been jireseiit in Mme de 
Maintenon’b apartment when Durhe’s Ahwfnn was played Parts were 
taken in this tragedy by the duo d’Orleans and the duclicsbo de Bourgogne, 
while file due de Berry had a role in a farce that accompanied it, J.-B. 
Rousseau’s Ceiniurc magique On Feb. 23 ho again saw Absnlon, this 
time followed by la Pn'eteuses ridicules, witli the due d Orleans ])lajing 
Jodelet Next day the king attended a performanec of Athalxo in wliieh 
the duihessc dc Bourgogne took part At Trianon on Feh 20 hr saw the 
troupe of the Comedie Frangaisc play Monh'zunie and Ir Orondeur. But 
after this he saw no more professional artiiig and. for ten years, no amateurs. 
In 1913-6, however, he saw Mme (le Miiintenon’s miisirians give in actors’ 
costumes several comedies by Molicre and other sevcntccnth-century 
authois ^ What he objected to seems to have been neitber plavs nor acting, 

’ Cf Dangeau, Journal, Pee 21, 1712, to ,Tiily 20, 17 lO He notes the prcsrnie of 
the king at most of the performames some of whnh took plaec at Marly The plays 
given were VBtourdi, Ir Corn imnqtnaire, VKtolc der mans, Ics Fdrhcux, Ic IKanage 
font, le Mrtletin malgre lui, George Itandtn, I’Ainrr, le Itourgcois Grntilhommr, la 
Comtesse d'Bsearhagnax, Racine’s Platdrare, Th Corneille’s Haron d'Albikrac, 
Hauterovhe’s Cnapin musicien, and le Grondeur of Brucys and I’alaprat 
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but peTBOual patronage of professional actors, who were frowned upon by 
the church. 

He may also have lost sympathy for professional players as a result of 
reports that they were acting indecently. Such rumors led eventually to the 
establishment of censorship Plays had been suppressed from time to time 
during the seventeenth century, but it was in the eighteenth that supervision 
was organued. On March 31, 1701, the king had Pontchartrain write to 
d’Argenson that “ lea expressions et les postures indecentes comment ent k 
reprendre vigueur” among the actors and that they must be warned in 
regard to such behavior. He added that no new play could be produced 
unless the text had been submitted to d’Argenson. “ The actors must have 
supposed that Louis had in mind only short comedies, for they voted on 
April 11 to send to d’Argenson a list of the “ petites pieces ” that were to be 
acted the following week. They also took the precaution of asking La 
Thorilli^re to replace Mimi Daneonrt as the “ petit marquis ” of Le Mtsaitr 
ihropn in order to avoid the charge that her presence in imisculLiie costume 
wounded the “ bienseaoees ’’ ' I^ater in the year they suppressed in Bour- 
sault’s Eiojie <i la covr a scene that diseusscd the existence of a Creator 

Such precautions, however, jiroved insufficient. Boindin’s Hal d’Auleuil, 
accepted by the actors on July 24, 1702, with a lew modiluations and 
submitted to d’Argonson, was played at Pans, and subsequently, on Jan. 1, 
1703, at Versailles The manner in which it was acted brought from Ijouib 
XIV a fresh reproof and from Pontchartrain a new letter to d’Argenson.* 
The result was that regular supervision of acting was put into efieet in 

1706, of publication in 1709.'' On Peb 27 of the latter year Poiitihartrain 
wrote th.it he would grant no f urther permissions to publish plays unless the 
authors showed them to him before they were acted." 

So long as the actors lespected the proprieties, tlicy were allowed to play 
at Pans and were invited to Fontainebleau and Versailles. Dangoau men- 
tions their presence in the former palace every autumn m the years 1701-5, 

1707, and 1713, at Versailles every winter except three, those of 1711-2, 
1712-3, and 1714-5. The Dauphin, “Madame,” and the duchesse de 
Bourgogne were constant attendants “Sldd.ime” wrote frequently to her 
aunt about these and other court performances. The duchesse de Bour- 
gogne, the due de Berry, and the due d’Orlcans took part in some of them, 

^ Bonniissie’i!, La Comahe Fiancat^tc, Paris 1874 p 274 Hi* quoti^w from the 
Corrcspondatirc admtntHraUi c dc Lout^ XIV Iaouib Bourquin, RFIL, XXVI (1019), 
68, quotes the samp letter, but he misdates it 1702 The letter la found m Depping*8 
edition of the Corrcspondance (Pans, 18s>l), II, 738-9 

* BonnaRsics, op c%t , p 27r) 

* Cf Bonimssies, op ett , p 270, and below, Chapter XVI 

“Cf IWlfese, Th et Pub, pp 79 80 

* Cf Bonnassics, op c%t , p 277, and Depping, op c%t , II, 860 
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as we have seen, and even engaged professional actors to play with them. 
Mme de Mamtenon organized dramatic entertainments and wrote proverbes 
dramattques ^ for her protegees at Saint-Cyr. The only member of the 
royal familv who shared the king’s siTuples w.is the due de Bourgogne, 
who seems to have gone to the theater only to please his wife and who, 
when he became Dauphin, refused to receive a delegation of actors because 
he considered them persons useless to the state IJ he had outhveu his 
grandfather, he might have seriously affected the history of French drama. 

His attitude failed to influence the great nobles. The jinncessc de Conti 
had Longepierre’s lilectre played at her Versailles home in liOa. M. de 
Livry entertained the Dauphin by bringing the troupe of tlie Comcdie 
Frangaise to his chateau in I?!).";, where the actors gave a play that D.ancourt 
had written for the occasion Especially active was the duchesse du Maine, 
granddaughter of Condo and wife of Louis XlV’s illegitimate son. She 
gave many dramatic entertainments m her cstablisliments at Sceaux and 
Clagny and at Malczieu’s liome at Chatenay “ For her Dancourt wrote the 
DwerliAsement de, Sceoux and brought the tioupe to her chateau to 
produce it She employed singers from the Opera, the Alards front the 
Poire, the dramatists Gencst and Destouches, and especially Malezieu, 
member of the Academy and previously preceptor of the due do Bourgogne. 
Gencst wrote for her his Joseph Malezieu prepared for her his translations 
of Plautus, Terence, Sophocles, and Euripides," charades, o farce for 
marionettes, and conijiositions that included dramatic scenes, music, and 
dancing Moliere and I’ai me were performed Thu duchess is said to have 
acted in Penelope, Joseph, Andromaqw, Milimdate, and Iphtqeneia among 
the Taurmns 

The attitude of the church remained hostile, but it did not show the 
bitterness that had charaetorized Bossuet’s aU.ick upon Caffaro when the 
latter dared defend the stage in 1694.’® Flcchicr condemned attendance 
upon the theater as “line espdee de libertinage.” Massillon warned Chris- 
tians that in going there they viol.ated their baptismal vows, hut he attacked 

’ Cf my riistory of French Dramatw JMeraiure in the Srventeenlh Vintury, Part 
IV (1040), pp 031-3 , . , I 

“Cf Adolphhc .lullicn, lee Grandee Nuite de Sceaux, le IhMtre de la ducheeee 
du if aim, l’.in8, Baiir, ISVfi t 

“For his translations of Latin comedies cf below, Chapter XVIII He shows in 
the IJiecnure he wrote to .iifonipany Joitph that he had translated PVilot tetee His 
Iphialnie, a translation of Euripideses Iphiyencui amnny the Tauriane, preserved 
in a manuscript of 1714, was publislieil by Paul IJoniiefon in HHIj, XVII (1010), 
681 011 It was acted on Aur I, 1711 The translation, ineludinf: the i-hornscs, 
is in prose and follows the Creek text closely, but the heroine is piven a Greek 
confldant, Eginc, the herdsman beeomes Amyntas, " intciidant des trouyieaux du 
roi,” the messenger is called Araxc, dialogiie is sometimes suhstituled for monologue, 
and the position of certain material is altered Such changes show little originality 
on the part of Jfaleriou ' 

Cf my op cif , Part IV, pp 7, 8, and Bourqum, op cit , pp 63 04 
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the stage only along witii other forms of entertainment. On the other hand, 
some preachers advised against exaggerated seventy, and some abb^a 
thought morality might be taught in plays and even desired to promote 
a Uhiistian theater. The abbe Terrasson was distinctly favorable, praising 
the stage as a moral institution, good for the people and instructive for their 
rulers " The abbes who wrote tragedies derived from the Bible or Josephus, 
Ooiiest and Nadal, must have accepted Terrasson’s point of view. Even 
Ho'Chuet relented sufhciciitly to attend three private performances of plays 
at Versailles and Clagny in 1792-3 “ 

More effective than its public pronouncements for or against the theater 
were the church’s influence upon Louis XIV, to which reference has been 
made, and its continuing to refuse the last sacraments and burial m conse- 
c rated ground to actors who had failed to renounce their profession Ac- 
cording to the Journal des Savants, the actors had m 1696 complained to 
the pope that they had been refused absolution at the time of the Jubilee 
The journalist added that their plea had been rej'ected.” This happened 
again in 1701 ’* In 1698 la ChampmesK^ had repented in the nick of time, 
but in 1730 la Lecouvrour neglected to do so and was buried m unholy 
ground Nevertheless plays continued to be given at schools under the 
patronage of the church. That they were religious and usually written in 
Latin set them apart from the kind of tragedy ordinarily presented at the 
Ooniedic Prarigaise, but an intelligent student may well have asked why 
he should he encouraged by his teachers to participate in an activity that led 
professionals to excommunication and the potter’s field ” 


” For the opinions of those churihmen cf Bourquin, op ett , pp 74, 5.^9 62, 568 73 
Hr refers also to the Ihalorjucs <nirr mc^nturs Pairu ct d^Ahlantourt, to the abbfe 
(lUillurd du Jurry’s Pnunl de poi'nes chr^ticnnes, and (pp 78 81) to the ahW de 
Bellopirde Father Soiuiet, and the ablW^ Villicrs, who objected in 1711, as he had 
done in 1675, to the j>reserue of love in tragedies 

‘“('f Vrbain et Le>esqne, Corrc^pondance dc Pans, Hachette, 1912, VI, 

279 HO 

Cf Sft'It^sc, Th et Puh , p 1G9, and Urbain et Levesque, op cit , VI, 257 
** ('f Bourquin, op ett , p CO 

'^The follo'winp' list of school plays is made up from F^olctnnr^ nos lO'lT 46, d de 
la SerMerc, I n proft^sstur daiuicn regime le ptre Charles jPorcr R J (f67C-J74I), 
Pans, Oiidin, 1899, and L>V Golllot, le Thcdtre au college, Pans, Champion, 1907, 
p}> 3 

At Louis 1g Grand, 1701, la Pontatne de Jouicnrc and Daniel, 1702, Mufas, 
Damoild Afastmc, Adornos, Philocrtfsvs, 1703, Posthumus, Celse, 1704, Annthal, 
Josipk inidu par set frtres (translation of a Latin pla\ by Lejay, possibly 
P^th.intrc’s as the Bib du th fr assies to him a play with this title, as well as a 
Siurxjirt dMhrcihafn, thoiujli both are said to have been written for the college 
d’Hartourt), Adulaforrs, Philippe le Bon, Moisv^ ITOI, Jonas, Cyrus, 1706, Raul, 
ifaxtnn martyr, Adomat , 1707, ifenopktt, Jotephua ^hqypto pra^ fcctus (hy Lejay), 
1708, Philotrvsus (by Lejay), Brutus (by Por^e) , 1709, Daixd Sault reroneilxaius, 
Jostphu\ ttndifujv, Jostphiis agnot<cns fratres, 1710, Celte martyr, Jdauritius impe- 
rator, 1711 Croesus [hy IiOja> ) , 1712, Paezophilus (by Poree), Damon et Pythias, 
Scphochus Myrsa (by Por^e), Brutus Premier Consul des Romatns, 1713, Theocarta 
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The question of the morality of drama was discussed by laymen also. As 
Delosme de Monchesnay, after contributing several comedies to the Theatre 
Italien, had been converted, he addressed to Jioiloau an attack upon the 
theater. His correspondent replied that he ought not to condemn the stage 
because certain actors led immoral lives.*® Chavigni de Saint-jMartin pub- 
lished at Brussels in 1106 the Tnonipha de la coinhhe, ou Reponse d la 
critique des prelate de France,''' iii which he attacked the clergy for seeking 
to dopriio people of jile.isure while they w'ore themselves living selfishly 
Tragedy and comedy were defended, respectively, by M. riin' Mine Dacier, 
whose suj)j)ort would have been of great<*r value it they had not held French 
plays to be greatly inferior to those of Greece and Koine. Finally, all plays, 
both ancient and modern, wore condemned in 1713 by Fram du Tremblay.** 
Whatever effeet these attacks and apologies may have had, the production 
of plaj's and their prescntatiun to the public continued. In compensation 
for di/ficiiltics caused by the uiiliiendly altitude oi Ijouis .VIV and of 
certain churchmen the actors must h.ivc realized that they gamed prestige 
from court patronage and tliiit they profited hy the increased efficiency of 
the police No such disturbances arc recorded as there had been m the 
late seventeenth century. In his (Euvres of 1713 Piilaprat ■-t.itod that “la 
Police fait ri^gner au siiectacle un calme dont les spccuteurs son! fort 
oblige.!.” The actons also believed that they profited by their monopoly 
upon dialogue, as their otVorts to send the polue after those who violated 
their privilege amply shows 

Some of tliem held, however, that there might he advantage in having at 
Pans more than one profesoionnl troupe. On llec. 2, 1707, someone offered 
to pay 50,000 ecus into the royal treasury and to give 8000 livres to the 
Ilopital gcner.il m return for permission to organize a new troujie Four 
years later the actors themselves brought to the king’s attention a similar 
proposition, one that met with d’Argenson’s approval. Dangcau reported 
on Dec. 3, 1711, that 

M d’Argonson, A qm le roi a demand^ son avis par April «ur oe qu’unp partfc 
des comAdicns vent ee sfiparer de leurs camarades pour faire imp troupe A part, a 

martyr au Japan, 1714, Paeiophilus (by PorAe), Itcnjamm raptif, ITI.'i, Ptuto- 
phagui (by PorZe) 

At Ilanoiirt, 1712, ^anl on I'Ombre dc Pamuel 

At Navarro, Aug 17, nil, la Ch'mrncc d’ inyuifc (a Latin adaptation of Ctnna) 
Most of these jiJays siinivc in a form that gives only the east and an analysis of 
the tevt /land ct loaolAas, “tragidie on musiquo” (Pans, Sevostro, 1706), 
produced at Louis le-Gr.ind on Feb 10. 170b, is an opera ratlier than a play 
*• Boilcaii, tl'iirrcv, (lidel edition, IV, 2'>1 4 

*’ Bourquin, op cit , pp 71 3, and M llarras. The Plage Vontioverny in Prance, 
New York, lO'l'l, pp l‘)l-4 Bounpiin shows that Chavigni was indebted to Gacon’s 
Pohte lans fard, which had been republished in 1701 
** Bourquin, op cit , pp .im b 
*’ Cited by MAKse, Th et Pub , p 222 

Relations ytntables of Brussels, cited by MAlise, ibid , p 58 


3 
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8DNSET- A HISTORY OF PARISIAN DRAMA 


4crit que I’on feroit une chose fort sage et fort agrdable au public d’augmenter lea 
apectaclea dans Paris 

The suggestion may have come from Paul Poisson, -who with his son 
withdrew from the troupe on Dec. 16, 1711. As, at the time the request 
was made, the company had twenty-seven members, it might easily have 
been divided, but that would have violated one of Louis’s cherished prin- 
ciples. Pans was to have only one ofBcial troupe of actors so long as the 
old monarch lived. 

Its organization remained in principle as it had been in the last years 
of the seventeenth century There were twenty-three shares in the company, 
divided among nineteen full-share imd seven part-sliaro meinhcrs. The 
former were Ileauval, Dancourt, Deaubourg, and their wives, la llaisin, 
Villiera, Champmesle, lloselis, Du Perier, Le Comte, la Godcfroy, Etienne 
Baron, J’anl Poisson, Guerin, La Thorilliere, la Dcsbrosses, and la Dufey, 
Desmares and la Duclos had each three-fourths of a share, la Clavel, five- 
eiglitlis , Dutej , Lavov, and la Grandval, a half each , la Champvallon, tlircc- 
eiglitlis 

Cliampmcsle prolmhly still exercised more fiuthonty in the troupe than 
anyone else and ])l,ivod roles of kings and of other men supposed to he no 
longer young Villiers and lloselis seconded him, while young licroes were 
represented by Beaiibourg and Etienne Baron. leading comic rSles by 
Poisson and Ija Tlionllifiro. The principal aetress in tragedy was la Raisin, 
but some important rules wore played by la Beauval and la Duclos, while in 
comedy la Beauval retained the position she had liekl for many years of 
leading comic actress 

This state of allairs did not long endure As the court thought it un- 
desirable for the Dauphin’s mistress to appear on the stage, la Raisin w as 
persuaded to retire at Easter, 1701, with a pension to Normandy Vilhers 
died on July 11, Champmesle. on Aug 32 Roselis retired on Nov. 21. 
Dancourt probahlj succeeded Cliampmesle as the leader of the troupe To 
replace Cliampmcsle'- and Villiers as actors, Salle was admitted in August, 
Ponteuil, in November In the next few years Salle seems to have taken 
the roles that would have gone to Champmesle-, had he lived , Ponteuil some 
of less importance. La Raisin’s share must have been divided in such a 
way as to give a fourth to la Duclos and a liiilf to Cliarlotte Desmares, for 
the troupe had been ordered on Dec. 21, 1700, to give a quarter-share to la 
Duclos as soon as a vacancy should occur and then a half-shiire to la 
Desmares It is possible that the remaining quarter of a share was 
divided between the Dancourt sisters. 

•*rf my ComMic Frangatne, Baltmiore, 1941, p 12 
Campardon, Comddvcns di* Rot, PariB, Champion, 1879, pp 70, 93 
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Monval and others have made erroneous statements in regard to the dates 
when these sisters and la Desmares became members of the troupe. All 
three had played in it when they were children Charlotte appeared in the 
Cadet de Gascogne on Aug. 31, 1690, when about eight. Four years later 
she and her sister represented the children in Longepierre’s Medec. After 
the death of her aunt, la Champmesle, in May, 1699, she was given a r61e 
recently created by the celebrated actress, that of Iphigeme in Oreste et 
Pilade. It must have been her success in this play that induced the 
Dauphin to order, on April 17, 1700, that she should take over from la 
Beauval and la Duclos the roles of Pauline, Emilie, Berenice, Laodice, 
Iphigeme, and Ilermione and should substitute for la Duclos when she was 
unable to play,-’ The Eegtslres of the Comedie Frangaise shows, however, 
that she was not a regular member of the troupe before Easter, 1701. As 
la Itaisin retired at that time, Charlotte must have entered the troupe when 
it began to play after the Easter recess. 

The Daneourt sisters may well have been enrolled at the same time. In 
1695 they had appeared in thoir father’s Foire de Besons, when Manon, 
who danced as an “ espagnolette,” was eleven, and Mimi, who played 
Chonclietlo, was nine. They subsequently took part in his Foire Saint- 
Ocrmain, Opi'rafeur Barry, and Trois Cousxnes. Monval’* would have it 
that they entered the troupe on Jan 13, 1699, and that Manon loft in March, 
1702 The first date is shown by the Regtsires to be incorrect, but there is 
no reason to doubt the second. It is consequently reasonable to suppose 
that they entered the troupe at Easter, 1701. 

The engagement of la Desmares, Salle, and Ponteuil was soon known to 
the public, for, when the first new tragedy of the winter season, La Grange- 
Chancc'l’s tmosts, was given late in 1701, the king’s role was taken by 
Sall6, the young heroine’s h) la Desmares, and that of a secondary character 
by Ponteuil. If Salle received a full share, Ponteuil, a half-share, and if, 
when Manon retired in March, 1703, her eighth w.as added to her sister’s, 
the troupe would have had at its disposal a share and a half, enough to 
admit three new actors, each with half a share This is what seems to have 
happened at the end of 1702, when three actors who had been refused mem- 
bership in 1688-94 were finally admitted Charles-Claudc Boiot, called 
Dangcville , the dramatist, Lcgraiid , and Ilugues-Pran^ois Barrie, known as 
Fonpre ” 

“IbKl, pp 09, 70 Tlic TolcB are found, respectively, in Polycuote, Gvana, 
Raciue’s rentes, Th Corneille’s Laodtee, Karine’s Iphtgdnic, and Andromaque 

^*Com.tdte Franqaite 1900) Ltste alphabfittque des Soctetatres, Pans, 1900 

** According to the IHettonnatre des theatres of the frfercs Parfaict, II, 246-7, 
Dangeville uas horn at Pans on March 18, ISC'!, was the son of a “ procurcur au 
Chatelet,” and succeeded Beauval as the actor who represented fools He married 
la Grandval For Legrand cf Mary Scott Burnet, Marc-Antotne Legrand, Pane, 
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SUNSET A IIISTOHY OF PARISIAN DRAMA 


The next change m the membership of the troupe occurred at Easter, 
1704, when la Beauval, her less distinguished husband, and Le Comte 
retired. The departure of the Beauval couple cut the last link that re- 
mained betn eon the troupe and Moliere, so far as those who had held shares 
in his company wore concerned La Thorillicre and Beauhourg’s wife had 
played under his direction when they were children, but only the Beauval 
couple had been members of lus troupe, she Treating the role of Nicole in 
the Bourgeois Uenhlhomme, he that of Thomas Liafoirus in le Malade 
imaginmre It is probable tliat two of the three shares renounced by these 
three retiring actors were distributed among older members of the troupe 
who had not already received full shares, and that the third was divided 
between two men who had been acting with the com])ciiiy, but had not 
received membership I)u Boccage, who had tried unsuccessfully to enter 
the troupe in 1691 and 1698 and whom Itegnurd had recently introduced, 
along with Daiuourt and la Beauval, into the prologue ot Ifs Foltes amou- 
reusps, and 1‘hilippc I’oisson, who as the son ot Paul, had been granted on 
April 17, 1700, permission to play Achilles m Iphigmie, Xipliares m 
Mxthndatp, and Curnioe in Ilorace. but without remuneration According 
to Monval, he was received into the troupe on Dee. 28, 1704 He subse- 
quently became, like liia grandfather, a comic dramatist, but as an actor 
he continued to play in tragedy.*® 

Between the end of 1704 and the beginning of December, 1711, the 
troupe lost four of its members and engaged three actresses Du Perier, 
who had in 1699 introduced into France the “ pompe a mcendie,” must 
have thought it more profitable to organize firemen than to continue acting, 
for he retiied on Oct. 19, 1705. Salic died on Maicli 89, 1106, Fonjirc, 
Sept. 81, 1707, la Godefroy, March 5, 1709. The three w'omen to be ad- 
mitted in these seven years were Frangoi^c Tlioury, who had sung at the 
Opera and had married Salic, Annc-r.atherme De=mares, and Fr,iiif,()ise 
Quinault. TjU Salle made her debut at the Comedie on May 31, 1704, look 
part in Cirrc and the Impromptu de Lirnj the following year, and obtained 
membership in the troupe in 1706.*’ Anne-Cathcrinc Desmaros, sister of 

Droz, 1938, my ITtstory of French Dramatic Literature, Part IV, jip 862 71, and 
below. Chapter XIV For Fonpri cf the irircs Parfaict, XIV, 543 He married la 
Clavel and died in 1707 

•• Cf my op cit , Part IV, p 29 Monval, op cif , states that he was horn at 
Strasbourg; in 1074 His youth may explain his failure in lGOl-2 Monval gives 
his entrance into the troupe as of March, 1704 

*’ Cf Campardon, op cit , pp 228-9 

••In 1721 he played Tarquin m Du Ryer’s Sccvole and Abner in Athalie, ef the 
frircs Parfaict, XV, 47.3 6 

••According to Monval, op cit, she was born about 1669 and retired in 1721 
The frJres Parfaict (JlfCmoircs pour scrnir a I hittoirc des spectacle’! de la Foire, 
Pans, Bnasson, 1743, I, p viii) declared that she “a fait A fcroit encore le 
plaisir de Pans,” if she had not retired “ dans le plus grand Cclat dc sa gloire ” 
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the more famous Charlotte ami wife of a daueer, A F Botot-Dangeville, 
was admitted on Feb. 28, ITOS; Frangoise Qumault, wife of llugues de 
Nesle, exacth <i year later. 

In Deeember, 1111, and in l'J'12 there were changes of greater conse- 
quence. On Dec 0, llll, Etienne Baron died. Paul and Philippe Poisson 
retired a week latoi Desmares followed their example on .lime 21, 1712, 
as did his daughter Anne and the l)ufey couple on Dec 21, 1712 ha de 
Nesle, moreover, died on Dec. 22, 1713. The need for new members was 
obvious, 'llie actois fust admitted, June 2o, 1712, la de Xesle’s brother, 
J,-J5. Mauiiie Qumault, and Diimirail,’" then, .July 7. Foiitcuay and 
Clavareau,” on Aug 2 la lloriincourt,"® on Dec 21 Qimniiilt-Diifresne, 
the nio«t fclebrated iiienihcr of his iamily, on Dec 22 Dm ant , on Nov. 
10, 1713, Milache de Moligny, * on Dec. 14-, 1713, Louise La Chaise," 
and on Fell 17, 1714, Mane Qumault, the fourth of her father’s children 
to lieionie <i •^iiddaire Of the twenty-nine aitors and at tresses who made 
up the conip.iny wlien Louis XIV died only twelve h.id been members of 
it m 1700 

Other actors and actresses, some of them closely coniiectod with members 
of the trou|H' had oiicleavoicd to join it, but hud J.nled On March 17, 
1702, Valois liad pl.ivcd the title-role in Campist ton’s Alninaih and the 
“ Araoureux ” iii Poisson’s Aprts-soupe des auhrrqn lie irnule a second 
and oquallv unsucccsslul uftcrapt on June 27. 1712, xvlit-n he jilayed 


•" Vincent t'liarles ih I.estoille Pumirnil was horn nf P.ins, was tesU'd on May 31, 
1708, and on Dec 2'l, 1711, lioth timC'c as Jodelet in Th.nniis Curnc ille’s Oeoher de 
soil mevmc , tf llcinv il, «;< fit and the Ihrliownairr ills lliiiilrcf, til 128 

“i l'>anc,oib Cli.u le-, Jla/oiiin de Fonleiiny was tested in the tit), rule of Polyeuite 
on WiJ 10 III jilaved ‘'fi:ia,nds TonfidenH trigiciues, & iiiiciciiies tiles eoinnuieB” 
(ifcic/ . II, (il'l) lean-Aiigiistin Clavanaii wis tested on .Iniic 1 V as Achillea in 
Ipliieimc (thill, 11, O'L According to Monval, he wis tislc'd on iliine lb and 
rcic ivccl on .liilv H 

Oc tiivic* Loiiisii-Elc oncirc* du Ragot d’ArcsivilIe, Known cip la Men iiiii oiirt, waa 
horn ahoHt lfi8fi, niis lisUd on .Tin 1 t, J71J, as rh’oii.ltre in Koihinuiii .end again 
in tJiat ri'ilc on Iiilv I, 1712 She jihived "roles de (’iinhilentes i les Ainoureuaea 
cotnicpit a " (7 iHi liiiiiiifiin fire Ihfulrte, III, t'lO, ,inci Afonv.il, up fit 

Jean I.e Rons Durant waa tested on .July lb 1712, as Xnlonin in Oita and 
Nicoch’rne in Ir Deuel (7 Thf tiafemftitc dfft thi'dtrre, II, la I, inel Monvtil, op elf 
®*Etienne ^Iilaehe de Moligny was horn about lfiS,j and was fisie>d on May 18, 
171,1 Cf Menivil, eig ref 

■^Ijohisi* Christine elu Santoy de la Chaise, horn ahont IfiSI, w.ia the wife of a 
lawier, Iherre I’l rreiii She was tested on May 2, 1711 Eshe plaved euitantee in 
coiiiedv' (f Monval, og eit and the Die ftoMucitrc de « ifueifrr v, 1 1, 71 

'I’he twelve were Daiieourt, Re a iihoiirg, their wives Ciii'rin, La Tlieinllifre, 
Lavoy, la Diielos, la Deshreisses, la honpri', la Diiigiville anil la ( hiirnpvallon 
The others were la Desin.ares, Minii Dineoiirt, Pouliiiil, I hinge voile, Legiiind, Dll 
Boceage, la Salle, Maurice and M.sric QuinaiiH QiiinaiiU Diifrisne, Diiinirail, 
Fontenav, Clav.iri-aii, la Moran. nurt, Durant, Molignv, and Louise La Chaise When 
Loins XIV was dead and the Bi-gint took control of the tlieitir, his dniighter, the 
duchi sse de Beiij, peisiiaded P.iiil and Philippe Poisson to return Ui the troupe and 
dro})ped Clavareiiii, Durant, Molignv, and la Afor.vni inirt \s e u ii of tliise four 
received a pension of ,'1(10 francs, each must have had half a share in the company 
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Antony in La Chapelle’s Cleopdtre. Anne-Frangoise d’Orvay [Dome], 
daughter of the distinguished actor, Dauvilliors, and wife of Dumont de 
Lavoy, was tested three times, as Camille in Horace, June 30, 1705, as 
Clytemnestre in Jphtgente, May 1, 1708, and as Agrippiiie in Bntanmcus, 
June 7, 1709 A certain Bclletour played Auguste in Cmna, Jan. 20, 
1708 Clavel, brother of Fonpre’s widow, appeared in the title-rfile of 
Mithndate, Marili 15, 1708. Hugues de Ncsle, “ OfTicicr de la Louveterie 
du Eoi,” whose wife was to succeed eight months after he failed, played 
Diocleticn in Brueys’s (Jabtnte, June 23, 1708 Morel from Berlin was 
directed on Oct IG, 1708, to prepare himself for roles of kings, but he was 
tested on July 19, 1709, as Gros Eenc in the Dcpit amoureux. It may have 
been his rotundity that seemed to fit him either for this (omic role or for 
that of a king, but other qualifications must have been lacking. Prcfleury 
was tested on Jan 20, 1711, as Orcste in Andromaquc and on Aug 2, 1712, 
as Agamemnon in Iphigcnie, d^Artenay, May 4, 1712, in the title-roles of 
Pourceaugruic and Cnspui mcdcan,-" Champdore, May 23, 1712, as 
Pyrrhus in Andromaquc, La Salle, June 8, 1712, in the title-role of 
Gnspin midecin and as Gnchard m le Grondcur Sevigny, who had been 
a member of the troupe, but had left it in 1695,“® made an attempt to re- 
turn to it on June 10, 1712, by taking the titlc-rOle m MithndaU Finally, 
Du Lac was tested on Juno 21, 1712. as Ladislas in Venceslas It will be 
noted that most of these unsuccessful efforts to secure new actors were made 
in 1708 and in 1712, that Eacine’s tragedies were the plays most frequently 
selected for the tests, and that there were comparatively few attempts to 
take roles in comedies. 

The members of the troupe who retired or died before December, 1701, 
made no contribution of consequence to eightcenth-centuTy drama. La 
Beauval, on the contrary, was given a prominent part under her own stage- 
name in the prologue of Les Folies amoureuscs and is known to have played 
the queen in Frosine in Ic Double Vcuvage, and Mysis m 

I’Andnenne. She probably continued to hold in the counsels of the com- 
pany the important position to which her long career as a prominent actress 
entitled her. Nothing is known about her husband’s acting in the eighteenth 
century except that Louis XIV recognized his worth by giving him in 1704 
a pension of 600 francs *“ 

•’ After bis failure he played in the troupe of Saint-Edme at the Foire and subse- 
quently in provincial conipaziius 

For tills actor and druiimtist cf my op cit , Part IV, Index 

•• For these aolfjrs who failed cf the DtcHonnatre des th^dtres, I, 311, 409, II, 71, 
100, III, 252 3, 200, 460, 491, IV, 227, V, 26, 155, VI, 34 

Monval, op c%t , states that MUe Aubert, who ^as received on May 27, 1721, had 
been rejeeUni on June 13, 1712 

Bonnassies, op rtf , p 231 
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Uufey must have acquired standing m the affairs of the company, for he 
was sent several times in 1706-12 to protest against the encroachments of 
the Foire, and it was he who accompanied Dancourt when one of the 
theaters at the Poire was torn down. Le Comte took the part of Gautier- 
Garguille in D.oncourt’s Operaleur Barry , Desmares, that of the Suisse in 
tile IJouhle Veutfiqe, la Godefroy, that of the Sui'-sesse in the same nlay. 
Tile fact that they took such minor roles us those suggests tliat it was not 
dilEcult to replace the three veterans. 

Dancourt, who is given in the prologue of Ics Fohes amoureuses a role 
indnating tliat he was the leader of tlic troupe and who took a prominent 
part 111 the attacks on the h'oire, continued to supply his comrades with a 
large number ot pla}s, composing more of them in 1701-15 than anyone else, 
but he nevci distinguished linnself as an actor except, perhaps, in Esope A 
la cour*^ His wile piohahly had a rSlc in most of the toniedies he wrote, 
as did his two daughters in lus Operateur Barry La Dancourt also played 
Gliiene in her brotlicr-in-law’s Andrienne, setting a fashion with her 
costume D.iiKOurt did not lead an uneventful life, lie was threatened 
with assassiiialioii hy one ot the foravns and had trouble with his wife’s 
nejiliew, Elicimo Baron, who at one tune ouiijiied an apartment in his 
liouse, rue do Conclc, who failed to pay his rent, and wiio, like the foraxn, 
threatened his lite '‘‘• 

La Oiiiiidval took the part of a lunatile in Dufresnv’s Double Veuvage 
and the more important comic role ot the Veuve in his Cnqueth' de 
village In Septemlicr, 1702, she had married (’liarles-Claude Botot, c-alled 
Dangevillc La (lhampvallon and la Desliiosses wth also favored hy 
Dufresnv, who eiitrusti'd to the former the lOle of the Couiilcss to the latter 
that of the Veuve in Ins Double Veuvage lie pave ki Ch.iinjivaron the 
title-iolo in Ins Joueusc, while la Desbrosses appealed under iier own name 
in the jirolognc of Zes Fohes amoureuses and played I'enclopc in la Mart 
VUlysse I.avov IS known to have represeiitevl .Todelit in I'Opernleur Barry, 
to have been sent in J707 and in 1715 to protest again-.t the aitors of the 
Foiro, ami to hav'c been aceiiscd in 1716 of jniTloimiig funds belonging to 
the troupe, a cliaige tliat brought from Tj.i Tlioiilheie the ‘ifllrmation that 
tlie ai ( used was a man “ de bien. d’honneur et de prolntZ' ” “ 

** The frercs I*arf.iKt, XV, 47'i, state lh.it this ))lay was inven on June 10, 1721, 
for the first time after Ilnniourt’s retirement, and that La TIiorillitTt then took the 
leadinK role Tins implies that .lisop had been previously played by Daneourt He 
IB known to have taken the part of Mathan in At/iuhe 

“Of C'ampardon, Ics Upeitades dc la Foire, I, 81, 2S4.'), les ConUduna dti Rm, 
p 10 On p 21 of the hitter work there is an aiiomit ot nammirts separating 
Beauhourg and a certain Mcy, who had tome to liloves 

“ For a contract in which she and her flaned agreed to supply her parents with 
an income cf Campardon, op at , pp .14 5 
“IHd,pp 188 0 
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Gueiin d’Jistrithe, who had mairied Mohore’s widow and who, on Noy. 
30, 1700, had buried her, had been taking elderly roles in the late seven- 
teeutli (untury, some of them, like those of the protagonists in I'Atare and 
2e ifroiulcur*' ol great distinction. He had fairly important roles in 
eightecuth-Lciitury tragedy and comedy, those of the resourceful minister, 
Phanes, in AmuM, of the self-seeking Intendant in the Double Veuvage, of 
old Simon in ! Andnenne, of Licinien in Cornelte Vestale, and of Achi- 
tophcl in '1 b'^aloii lie took this last role when he was about seventy-six and 
did not lotire until 1717, when he was over eighty. 

The leading (omu' roles were taken by La Thonlliere and Paul Poisson, 
tlie loinier tliroughout the period, the latter nearly to the cud of 1711. 
There was some dilference between their methods, for Regnard, who liad 
originally })lanned lor La Tlionlliere the important role of the valet in le 
Lcqalain umvrrsel, was obliged to revise it when he found that Poisson, 
as a ii'sull ol lus lonirade’s illness, was to plav it Both took part in la 
Conicdie des iinni ihens and probably in la Foire t^ainl-Laui enl La Thoril- 
lii'ie ])la\ed (lut'inand in Ic Houhlc Veuvage and Dave in V Andnenne. 
Tial.ig(> had lalhd iiini, about Kitla, the “ deliees du jiarterro ” and had 
addeil Hint .i phn ‘ iMst lionne s’ll n’y paroit ” lie ]),obabIv maintained 
tins leputation iii 1701-1.') In August, 1711, he went with Poisson to 
protest against the foraiii'.,*'' hut the relations between the two comedians 
h.id not .ilwavs heen Irieiidly, for in 1701 La Thonlliere had dr.iwn his 
sword to lielp his iicpliow, Etienne B.iron, in an altercation with Poisson*" 
In this .ilfaii Hoaiival and his wile had supported M.iron, while (lliampmcsM 
hud made peace among the disputanl.s Paul ilaimed that the cause of the 
qiiiiirel was tlip f.nt that lus son Philippe had heen called by Baron 
“ ]\ veri'ment de la t’omtidie'’, B.iron, th.it it was due to certain “paroles 
descibligeanles ’ utteud by Paul Poisson in reg.ird to la Be.iuval Both 
charges miiv liave been correct, but J’oissoii’s beluivior olT the stage did not 
diiiiinish Ins refiiit.ition as an actor for Palajir.it gave him the highest 
jiraise ill saving tli.it “on cioit tons lc‘s joun n’avoir pas perdu le fameux 
I’oisson, (jnaiid on voit son fils’’ 

\s Beauboiirg h.ul bi-cn <i member ol tiie tioiipe longer than Etienne 
Baron, lie proluiblv letaincd the rbles of young hero in older tragedies, while 
Baron had a simil.ir him turn in themajorili of now ones, in hw Tyndandcs 

Cf Train*?!', cited In iMdtse, Th ct Pult , p 204 
r/f rtPuh,]) 204 

*’Cf ('Ampttrdtm NjHffaWfs dt {a Foxn lie Himvss tha.t PoiJsson was sent to 
the Voire nKo in 1700, 170", and 1700 

C f C'nmp irdon, hs ( otnctlans du Hoi, pp 22 i, 227 8 

*• Noted b} Mi'l^se, Hep, p 02 “ Tx* fiiueii\ Poisson ” is of course, Raymond 

PnlnpnitH eiilo^j must hiue been Hntten Iwfuro Paul retired in Peeember, 1711, 
tluni*?h his O-uirea, in ivhicb it ajipcared, was not published until 1712 
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Beaubourg had the more important rSle of Pollux, Baron that of Castor; 
in la Mart d’Vlysse Beaubourg played Telegonus, while Baron had the r61e 
of Telemachus, less important dramatically, but that of a youth who is 
supposed to win our sympathy. In the Comedie dcs comedieus tlicy vere 
evenly matched, each having two roles, that of young lover and that of 
Italian actor, Beaubourg playing the Docteur, Baron, Pierrot. An awe- 
inspiring role, like that of Ilhadamistc, naturally went to Beaubourg, wliile 
Baron played Cupid in Psyche, the young hero in such tragedies as A masts 
and Ilypermnestre and in such comedies us le Doulle Veuvage, I’Aiidrtenne, 
and la Fotre Saint-Laurent. 

According to Voltaire, Beaubourg was an “ energumene ” and played 
Joad “en demoniaque.” An anonymous author called his voice 
“terrible.” The violence he shoaed in his inti^rpretations was indicative 
of his character, if he can be judged by Legrand's deposition of June 17, 

1711. »2 

Depose que la vcille de la grande fCtc de Dieu, but Ics sept licures du uoir, remme 
on iinisBoit Ic quatriimc acte de la tragedie de JSntanniruii, 1c menr Mry vmt 
demander au d^posant s’ll entenduit un cndroit de la pi&ce qu’il lui r^cita et (otiime 
il lui alloit expliquer, vmt k passer le Bieur de Btauhourg, Hortant du tlii'.Ure cn 
habit & la romaiiie, lequel jircnunt part 4. la convcrBation, dit audit hiciir Mey 
“N’Mes-vous pns las, monsieur Mey, de critiquer Raiirio avei vos critiques ridicules?” 
A quoi ledit sicur Mey n pundit “ Mais, voua mCme, Monsieur, entender vous ees 
vers la ' ” ' ' Que Icdit sieiir ]io.iuIi(iurg Im rdpliqiia encore cn ccs termea “ Ail 
Monsieur Muy 1 ” A quoi ledil Mey lui dit “ Vous fete b uu pliiisant hoinine pour 
disputer aveo un honimc coinine moi ' ” Sur quoi ledit Bieiir Beiiuliinirg dit i ii B’en 
retournant t>ur le thefltre “Monsuur Mey, voub voub fercr bter votre entn'e k la 
combdie ” Que Icdit sicur Mey lui cris de loin “ Vous btcB un pi iisant juge de 
PontNeufl ” ce qu’il repbta deux fois Que ledit Bieur Beiiiiliourg vmt k la cliarge 
ct nc put s’empSclier do lui donner un Roufflet, que le Bieur Alev se p tn i bil jierruque 
et le secoua en lui donnant qiielqiieB coups que ledit Bieur Beaubourg lui rendit de Bon 
cbtd ct Ic Bieur Dnneourt lea svpara dans Ic moment 

Eficnnc Baron seems to h<xvo been still more quarrelsome. I have 
referred to his di-jiuto with Paul Poisson and to his thre.itenirig to take 
Dancourt’s life. >Son of a great actor, he had pl.ijcd as a hoy in two of his 
father’s comedies and, after his entrance into the troiipe had risen rapidly 
to the position of full-share actor. On March 2, IHIG, he had imiriied the 
daughter of von cler Beck, a German performer at the Poire wdio had died 
not long before the marriage. The explanation of this mrwUtnnrc may lie 
in the fact that she lirought •witii her si ilowrv iif 1.0 000 fiaius In 1704 
she accused her husband of wahling a part of her dowry, of gambling, and 

•» Moland edition, L, Til, XXA'III, .102 

“Quoted m the (Euires de CtCbtllonf Pans, 1772, ITT, 247 

■* Cumpardon, op evt , pp 24-.5 

Ponteuirs deposition shows that the linen referred to are vv 12 'id 7 of 
Brttannicus Campardon notes that Beaubourg; had been plavin^ tlte title-r^le 
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of coutiactisg BO many debts that she had been obliged m 1701 to obtain a 
"separation de biens.” She charged that, as he owed Dancourt, his uncle- 
in-law, rent for three terms, the latter was obliged to retain Etienne’s 
" miroirs et glaces,” and she asserted that her husband had found it neces- 
sary to live in the Comedie Fran^aise in order to escape arrest for his debts. 
When she went to sup with him there, he had slapped her twice and had 
given her several " coups de pied et de poing.” “ It was during this forced 
residence in the theater that, in order that he might play at Versailles, 
Pontchartram was obhged to ask d’Argenson to persuade the actor’s credi- 
tors to allow him to leave the building and return to it without molestation. 
A week later Pontchartram expressed the hope that, if d’Argenson liberated 
Baron, he would keep him from gettmg into similar trouble, but he was 
obliged on Dec. 3 to agree with d’Argenson that it was impossible to put 
Baron “ en rfigle.” " According to L^ns, Etienne was “ un jeune Comfidien, 
beau, bien fait & dont les talens commengoient h sc perf ectionner , mais un 
amour trop ardent pour le plaisir en priva le Public.’’ “* 

To match these two men there were two distinguished actresses, la Duclos 
and la Desmares. The first, Marie-Anne de Chateauneuf, was born in 
1G68. After singing at the Opera, she became in 1694 a member of the 
Com^die Frangaise, where she was an understudy for la ChampmeslA 
After the latter’s death in 1698, she must have inherited several of her 
rdles. In 1699 she created the Empress Serena’s role in Brueys’s Oabinie 
In the first twelve years of the eighteenth century she created the title- 
r61es in Longepierre’s Electre and in Eiupeirous’s Eypermnestre, as well as 
the rdles of Thards in Abfolon and of Zenobie in Rhadamisle et Zenobte. 
About 1695 Tralage had described her as ” 

line grosse fille qui ee porte bien, aimant la joye Von dit qu’elle salt accorder 
Venus et Bacchus, elle est assez bien faite, la peau fort blanche, elle chante un peu, 
mais sa voix n’est pas ir^s forte Si elle continue k engraisser, on ne la pourra 
Bouifrir dans quelques ann^es C’est use actrice de g^nie m^iocre 

But improvement came. On Nov. 3, 1700, the duchesse d’Orleans wrote 
that la Duclos had "depuis un an si bien appris son metier qu’k prdsent 
elle joue presque aussi bien que la Champmesl6 ” The same year the 
Dauphin noted her progress in declamation." In 1702 the Mercure de- 
clared that no actress had ever displayed such force and grace as she had 

Campardon, lea Speetaclefi de la Fotre, I, 83-4 
"Deppmg, op ett , n, 812-3 
“ DieUonnatre portaUf, Faria, 1763, p 505 

*’ Notes et documents ecctrmts du monusent de J. N da Tralage, Pans, 
Xouvelle Collection Holi£resque, 1880, p 4 
•• Cited by M4Iise, Th et Pub , p 202 
'* Campardon, Ice ComMtens du Rox, p, 83. 
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done in Longepierre’s Electre,*^ La Motte was enthusiastic about her 
interpretation of PMdre : 

Qui mseux que toi, Ouclos, actrice inimitable, 

De ton art connatt les beautesT 
Qui sut jamaig donner un air plus vdntable 
A dee mouvementa unitdai 
Tu feina le ddaeapoir, la haine, la tendresae, 

Et je aena tout ce que tu feina 

This was in 1714 The same year young Voltaire** called her the 
“ aimable souveraine ” of the stage and assured her that Love flies among 
the spectators 

Quand, aoua le nom de Phidre ou dc Monime, 

Voua partagcz entre Bacme et voua 
De notre encena le trihut Idgitime 

He had lost his heart to her, but she had preferred the comte d’TJzfis.** 
A few years later he transferred these verses to Adrienne Lecouvreur and, 
though he referred to both as typical tragic actresses,** he declared in 
October, 1725, that la Lecouvreur had buried la Duclos,** he commented on 
the latter’s ignorance,** and, in le Dtctwnnaire phtlosophtque, he condemned 
her as follows : *' 

La mdlopde thd&trale pdnt avec la comddienne Ducloa, qui n’ayant pour tout 
mdnte qu’une belle voix, aana esprit et sana ftme, rendit enfin ridicule ce qui avait 
4td admird dans la dea (Eilleta et dans la Gbampmesld 

It is quite possible that she was a fine actress in 1714, when she was 
forty-six, and that in the decade that followed her affectations increased 
with her age, so that she was unable to compete with Adrienne Lecouvreur 
when the two appeared in Voltaire’s Manamne on March 6, 1724, la 
Lecouvreur creating the title-r61e, la Duclos the r61e of Salome.** It was 
not long after this that she married Duchemin, an actor only seventeen 
years old, thirty-eight years younger than herself. The result was what 
she might have expected. She soon accused him of unfaithfulness, of 
beating her, and of giving her a venereal disease She obbiined a separa- 
tion, continued playing until 173.3, retired officially three years later, and 

« FrAres Parfaict, XV, 321 

“ Quoted by J -J Olivier, Voltatre et les comidtens, Fans, 1900, p 380 

•* Moland edition, IX, 661-4 

"Ibtd, X, 220, XXXIII, 28-9 
Ibid , II, 323 

"Ibid, XXXIII, 153 

•• Ibid , XX, 465 

•’ Ibid , XVIII, 132 Cf XXVIII, 302, where she is said to have sung her linee 
in Athalie and appeared ae a “ Josabeth fardAe " In 1721 she had the title-r61e in 
that tragedy 

*• Cf Olivier, op c»* , p 18 

** Cf the docnmente of 1727-30 published by Campardon, op nt,, pp 93-6. 
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lived until 1748. In her last days she must have looked back upon the first 
fifteen years of the century as the best part of her career, a distinguished 
one despite the facts that she had been early overshadowed by la Champ- 
mesl£ and twenty years later was surpassed by la Lecouvreur.’® 

Even in her best period she had had a formidable rival in Charlotte 
Desmares. Born at Copenhagen in 1682, while her father was there as a 
member of a French troupe, she grew up almost on the stage, taking parts 
as a child and called by the actors Lolotte. I have mentioned above roles 
that were assigned to her in 1690-1700, before she became a societatre. It 
18 quite possible that Dancourt wrote his Trots Cotistnes especially for her 
and his two daughters. She had many important roles m the eighteenth 
century, such as those of the young heroines in Atnasts, les Tyndandes, and 
2a Mart d’Vlysse and that of the Pythomsse in NadaPs Said She created 
the title-role in AiJialte for the Comedie Prangaise and the role of Jocaste 
in Voltaire’s (Edtpe. She helped in the revival of “ machine ” plays, 
having the title-rOle in Psyche and introduced under her own name in the 
prologue written bj Dancourt for Thomas Corneille’s Inconnu ” In comedy 
she played Ther^sc in le Double Veuvage, Marton in 2ft Comedte des come- 
diens, Lisette m la Coquette de village, Lucilc in la Fotre Saint-Laurent 
That she distinguished herself in comedy as well as m tragedy is shown 
by the fact that Coypol painted her “ sous lea habilleraents de Thalie et de 
Meljiomt'ne ’’ ” Palaprat declared that she recalled “ toutes les idees de 
eon illiistre tanto quand clle ]oue la tragedie, et de M”® Beauval quand clle 
a un role comique ” ” 

The chief actors who beianie societaires in 1701-15 were Salle, Ponteuil, 
and Quinaull-Dufrehiie The deaths of Champmesle and Villiers gave 
opportunity for di.stinction to the first two . that of Etienne Baron to the 
third. Salle had attempted for a nhile monastic life, then that of a singer 
in provincial opera coiripanich Tie had lieen tested as an actor in 1698, but 
had been obliged to leave for Warsaw, where he acted in a French troupe 
till about Easter, 1701, ndicn he returned to Pans and was admitted to the 
company in August. Late in the year he created the title-role in Amasts 
Ills fine voice and that of Ins wife, who sang in the Opera at Pans, made it 

Olivier, op cit , pp 370 80, mentions a painting and three engravings of her 
Since the painting represents her as Ariadne, she must have had the title-rdle in 
Thomas Corneille’s Ananc 

’* Cf the frercs Parfaict, XIV, 308-J0 The prologue was played by tlie Muse, la 
Bcsinarcs, Miini Dancourt, Sallf, Ponteuil, and Crispin (Paul Poisson) 

Cf Campardon, op rit , p 78 He shows that she owned this portrait and 
prints of Corneille, Racine, and Moli^re 

"(Fuires of 1712, cited by M#lese, Th et Pub, p 201 Her immorality is em- 
phasired in a song of 1713 {tbtd , p 175) Alexandre Salli and Charlotte Daraour, 
to whom in 1746 she made important donations (cf Campardon, op cit , pp 70-85), 
were probably her illegitimate children 
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desirable for Dancourt to give them leading parts in his Impromptu do 
lAvry and Dxvertxssement de Sceaux. Sall4 created the title-r&le in Nadal’s 
Saul and the role of Dauaus in Hypermnestre, The Mercure of August, 
1701, declared that “ tout Fans s’est empresse pour le voir ]ouer,” but 
his death in March, 1706, soon deprived the city of this promising actor. 

Ponteuil, son of a notary and born at Pans in 1673,^° first played in an 
amateur troupe at the Hotel de Soissons.^* He next acted in Poland and 
at Ghent, was tested at the Comddie Frangaise on Sept. 6, 1701, and became 
a socieiatre on Nov. 25. He seems to have taken at first comparatively 
minor rOles, like that of Mcn^s in Amasts, but, after Sall6’s death, he had 
the title-r61e m la Mart d’Ulysse and played David in Ahsalon, Pharasmane 
in Rhadamisle et Xenohve, Domitian in Uornehe Y estate, Phocas in 
Heraclius, and Belus in Crebillon’s Semtramts. It is said that Lesage meant 
to contrast the naturalness of his actmg with the emphatic nature of 
Beaubourg^s when he mentioned actors who played Dido’s minister and 
.ffineas.”' In 1740 Voltaire regretted that he could not be brought to life 
to play Mahomet,'* though he and Beaubourg had been unwi lling to accept 
(Edipe He died in 1718. 

The “tribu Quinault,” as Voltaire called the family,'* was impressive 
by its numbers. The father, Jean, had been tested at the Comddie Frangaise 
in 1694 and had received a quarter of a share between Easter, 1696, and 
October, when he returned to the provinces, becoming a theatrical director 
at Strasbourg and living until 1728 Ills daughter Frangoise, wife of 
Hugues de Neale, has been mentioned. She was a socielaxre in 1708-13. Her 
brother, J.-B. Maurice, became a member of the troupe on June 25, 1712. 
He was followed by Abraham-Alexis, known as Quinault-Dufreanc, on Dec. 
21, 1712, by Mane-Aiine-Catherine on Feb. 17, 1714, and by Jeanne- 
Frangoise on Dec. 22, 1718®° The only member of the family to attain 
great distinction was Quinault-Dufresne, who became the leading jeune 


Quoted by the fr^res Parfaict, XIV, 548-51 

Of Monval, op c%i , who gives his name as Nicolas Etienne Le Franc 
Fr^res Parfaict, M^moxrea, I, 33 
Qtl Bias, Book III, chapter 6 

” Moland edition, XXXV, 438 Ihxd , XXXVI, 20 

*®Cf my Com^dxe Fran^atse, pp 11-2, and Moland, op rtt La de Nesle played 
Thamar in Absalon and the title r6Ic in Compile Vestale She must ha\e had a 
rdle of some importance in /no et M^Ucerte as her illness caused productions of the 
play to cease (cf freres Parfaict, XV, 138) She probably took the part of the 
young heroine, for Ino was played by la Dcsmarcs and the rOle of Th^mist4e was 
probably given to an older actress She died on Deo 22, 1713 A song of that year, 
quoted by M^Use {Th et Pub, p}) 174-5) mentions both her and Quinault,” who 
18 said to possess an ” orgueil extreme ” The reference m probably to J B Maurice, 
as C^inault-Dufresne had very recently joined the troupe, but it is certainly not, as 
M^Use misinforms us, to a “fils de Tauteiir”’ On Aug 2, 1715, in a revival of 
H6racl%u8, Maurice Quinault played the title-r5Ie, Quinault-Dufresne, the rdle of 
Martian, cf the fr^res Parfaict, XV, 216 
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premier of the troupe and created pronuneut roles in Voltaire’s tragedies 
and m comedies by Destouches. Voltaire refers to him a number of times 
and declares that, when he and his sister retired, Fans talked of nothing 
else.** In 17'!'8, however, when Lekain was his ideal actor, Voltaire asserted 
that Quinault-Duf resne had had only a “ belle voix et un beau visage.” ** 
It IS probable that in 1713-15 the young actor had already taken over the 
rdles vacated by the death of Etienne Baron. He became known for his 
beauty, his pride, and his indiHerence to alterations made by authors in the 
text of their plays. 

The troupe suffered from the war and the poverty that accompanied it,®’ 
from the competition of the Opera and the Foire, and from the monopoly 
of singing and dancing that had been granted to the Opera. On April 22, 
1672, the king had reduced the music of the Comcdie Frangaise to what 
could be produced by two voices and by six violins He had renewed this 
order on Aug. 17, 1684. On Jan. 16, 1701, the prologue of Dancourt’s 
Trots Coustnes had been prohibited because a professional singer was em- 
ployed to take part in it ®* The voices had to be those of the actors, accord- 
ing to a brief submitted by the Academic Eoyalc de Musique in 1717.*' 
There were violations by the actors, but in the mam they wore obliged to 
submit to the ruling. 

The Com6die Frangaise, which had to defend itself against the Opera, 
passed to the offensive where the Foire was concerned The actors were as 
eager to see that their monopoly of dialogue was respected as were their 
rivals of the Acaddmie Eoyale de Musique to prevent violations of their 
own monopoly. They were constantly in trouble with the showmen of the 
fairs and appealed to the pobee to prevent them from giving dramatic 
entertainments This controversy will be discussed below, m Chapter XIX, 
The actors found the competition of the forains so serious that Dancourt, 
after visiting with a police official a packed house at the Foire, once took 
him to the Comedie and showed him that the receipts for the day were less 
than the expenses.*® The Mercure of July, 1715. declared " that 

Moland edition, loo at , ef also 11, 7, .S-SA, III, 80, IX, 395, XXXIII, 199, 269 
li, S.ia For a quarrel in May, 1715, between Quinault-Dufresne and 
Moligny and for testimony in regard to the former’s extravagance cf Campardon, 
op. ett , pp 230-41 

” Also from the insolence of noblemen, as is shown by the action of an ambassador 
of Savoy, who insisted (iTune 17, 1700) Uiat two pages and a lackey should be 
admitted to the theater without paying Pontchartrain was obliged to protest Cf. 
Depping, op at , II, 764 

•* Cf Mflise, Th et Pub , pp 417-8 and 221-2 

" Cf Campardon, op at ,j> 282. The actors were accused of employing musicians 
in 1717. 1718, 1725, and 1740 

" Campardon, les Spectacles de la Foire, II, 302 

*' Cited by Milise, Th et Pub , p. 69 
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l4t Com4die et I’Opera furent disertte, comme de raison. Chacun courut en foule 
chez les sieurs Dominique et Baxter ... D y a apparence que si ces spectacles 
se continuent sur le pied oil on les met aujourd'huy qu’ils effaceront bientdt jusqu’au 
souvenir des autres 

Then there was the “droit des pauvres.” On Feb. 26, 1699, it was 
decreed that the actors should be taxed a sixth “en sns de la recette,” 
the money to be paid to the Hopital general “* As Bonnassics explained, 
this meant a seventh if the actors increased their charges by the amount 
they paid the H6pital. They did increase them, at times even more than 
the tax, but, probably because their audiences diminished, they also decreased 
them, so that the increase in charges was not always enough to pay the tax." 
They may have paid part of the tax in candles. When they sought to 
reduce the tax by deducting expenses before they calculated it, a decree of 
Aug. 30, 1701, ordered that the sixth be levied on “ toutes les sommes qui 
seront regues . . . sans aucune diminution ny retranchement, sous pr6texte 
de frais ou autrement.” *“ This ruling does not seem to have occasioned a 
general increase in admission charges.*^ 

There were also pensions of 1000 francs a year to be payed to full-share 
actors when they retired, of 500 francs to half-share actors. These were 
paid, not by the troupe as a whole, but by individual actors. New actors 
were also obliged to pay for the privilege of joining the company and to 
contribute to a sinking-fund These expenses must have been hard to meet 
when the receipts were small In 1716-16 a share in the company produced 
only 3671 francs, considerably less than the average for 1681-1701 and less 
than in any previous year when France was at peace.’* 

•• Cf Bonnassies, les Spectacles forams et la Comidta frantatse. Pans, 1875, p 144. 
••Cf my History of French Dramatic Literature, Part IV, pp 44-6, and my 
Comidie Franfaise, p 17. For instance, when the tax began to operate, in March, 
1699, admission to the parterre was 18 sous, on Jan 4, 1700, it was 17% sous, on 
Feb 3 it was 17% sous, on April 19 it was 17% sous, on June 1 it was 17 sous; 
on Jan 1, 1701, it was 16% sous 

••Cf Bonnassies, op cit , pp 146-7, and Milise, Th et Puh , pp 68-8, 422 The 
latter published the complete text of the document, which shows that Bonnassies 
was mistaken in holding that the sixth did not include a levy on the increase in 
chargee „ 

•• This increase came in 1716, when, on account of new taxation, a neuvieme 
was added; cf Bonnassies, op cii , p 148 New expense was incurred in 1704, when 
the government decided upon “ le rachat de la taxe des bones et lantcrncs ” The 
actors were obliged to find 2,‘574 franca, which they did by withdrawing each day 
116 francs from the receipts Cf Bonnassies, la Comidie Franfaise, pp 132-3 
•* Cf my History of French Dramatic Literature, Part IV, pp 36, 41 The 
sinking-fund was first established to meet the cost of the new theater, payments on 
which were completed by April 27, 1699 (cf Bonnassies, op cit , p 132), but actors 
continued to contribute to it, apparently on account of maintenance and improve- 
ments Among the latter were the addition of four “ lustres ” to brighten the 
parterre when the English Pretender visited the theater (Oct 18, 1706), archi- 
tectural alterations of the same year, costing over 1245 francs, and the lengthening 
of the “balcon" in June, 1711, cf Bonnassies, op o»f , p 106 

••On Feb 10, 1716, the tax for the poor was increased In 1718 the actors, in 
order to show its effects, noted that “il y a trois ans, avant Pimposibon dn 
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It 18 not surpnsing to find that the less careful members of the troupe 
ran into debt. The question had been raised as to whether their creditors 
could reimburse themselves from the actors’ shares. In 1693 Parlement had 
decreed, in the case of Paul Poisson and his wife, that one-third of such 
shares could not be appropriated by the creditors. In 1709 Lcgrand asked 
that, when his share was calculated, deduction be made for the cost of his 
costumes, but he desisted when Parlement ruled that the share of an actor 
in debt should be divided annually into three parts, one of which should be 
delivered by the troupe’s treasurer to the creditors, while the other two, after 
the actor’s part in the expenses of the troupe had been deducted, went 
to the debtor. On June 3, 1715, it was decided to place the third reserved 
for the creditors in the hands of Lavoy, Dangeville, and Du Boccage ** 

The first official ruling by the Gentlemen of the Chamber m regard to 
the troupe was issued on Oct 27, 1712.“’ Actors were directed to learn the 
roles assigned them by authors under penalty of losing their share of the 
receipts. It the authors did not express their desires, the roles were to be 
distributed by a vote of the troupe. A line of one ecu would be levied on 
actors who failed to appear at rehearsals, unless the troupe decided to 
excuse their abseme. Acto’-s were forbidden to discuss other matters in 
their assemblies than those for which the meeting was called. If quarrels 
arose, a fine of fifty francs might be imposed. “ Semainiers ” were appointed 
to see that these regulations were carried out. If one of these officials failed 
to report m regard to the events of the week, he could be fined twenty francs 
In this manner new restrictions were placed upon actors. Exactions of 
courtiers, censorship, monopolistic practices, and financial difficulties help 
to explain why French drama did not reach in the eighteenth century the 
heights to which it had risen in the seventeenth. 

In the prologue of Ciphale et Proens, acted in 1711, Daneourt made 
Momus declare that none of the actors lacked talent, but that they neglected 
their business and attended too many suppers. We have seen that Etienne 
Baron, Paul Poisson, and Quinault-Dufresno were involved in quarrels 
They were also accused of dissipation. La Baisin was at one time the 
Dauphin’s mistress. Both la Duclos and la Daneourt were said to attract 
certain nobles La Desmares probably had two illegitimate children. The 
reputation of these sonetaires gives some weight to Lesage’s comments on 
actors and actresses in the part of Gxl Bias that was published in 1715. He 

neuviirae,” that is, from Easter, 1715 to Easter, 1718, a full share actor received 
3071 francs (or 3741; Bnnnassies gives both amounts in his Spectacles forams et la 
Com4dxe franfatse, pp 150-1) For a comparison with the value of the shares in 
1681-1701 cf my Comidte Franfatse, p 19 
" Cf Bnnnassies, la Comddie Frangatse, pp 162-3 
•• litd , pp 133-7 
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is supposed to be discussing Spanish actors, about nrhom he knew little, 
but his remarks may well have been inspired by the conduct of French 
actors, for whom he composed a number of plays. He undoubtedly referred 
to Michel Baron, but one cannot so easily identify the other actors he 
mentions. Yet his general picture may have some truth, if we allow for the 
novelist’s tendency to exaggerate and to satirize. 

In Book 111 he described young nobles as spending the mght with 
actresses “h boire et a dire dea gueulees.” The attendant of an actress 
remarks that “ nous autres dames de theatre, nous vivons sans contrainte et 
p61e-mele avec les hommes.” An actress is described as leading a most 
luxurious existence.*’ The illegitimate son of an actress admits that he 
cannot know who his father is, for, when an actress appears “ le plus 
attachee k un seigneur, elle lui donne presquc toujours quelque substitut 
pour son argent ” Actors love gossip. The news that an actress has won 
a distinguished lover spreads rapidly among them ““ They are poor judges 
of the success a play may acquire They look down upon an author when 
he comes humbly to offer them roles in a play he has composed for them.“* 
The acting of several men and women is discussed in detail. Carlos 
Alonso de la Ventolana had loft the stage “ par fantaisie, et s’en est depms 
repenti par raison.” He is very old, but his hair, mustache, and eyebrows 
are painted black. He is said to be a great actor, but ho has “ une pronon- 
ciation trop affectde, avee une voix tremblante qui donne un air antique et 
ridicule a sa declamation ” Another actor who has a great reputation is 
almost always “ hors de la nature, il precipite les paroles qui renferment le 
sentiment, et appuie sur les autres; il fait m§me des eclats sur des con- 
jonctions ” He plays .dUneas, but he is considered inferior to Dido’s 
minister, who recites naturally.”” Dido is herself interpreted by an 
actress who knows how to “ etnouvoir et toucher,” but who rolls her eyes 
excessively, raises her voice till she destroys its sweetnesB, and seems at 
times not to understand what she is saying. The critic prefers her 

•• Cf L«o Claretic, Mesa* sur Lssage, PariB, 1890, pp 396 403 He makes a curioju 
mistake m calling la dame Baron ” of the Foire Michel Baron’s sister At tJi© 
time Lesage was writing for her troupe, she was the widow of Miehel’s son 
" Book III, chapterfl 3, 5, 9 
Book V, chapter I 

” ^ , . 
““Book III, chapter 12 The editor of the 1828 edition (Pans, Ledoux) thinks 
Lesage had in mind a play by Dufresny If this is so, the play must be la Coquette 
de vtllage, the only recent play by that author that had been successful 
“’Book III, chapter 11 

rbtd As the editor remarks, the old actor is Michel Baron 
“• Book III, chapter 6 Beaubourg and Ponteuil, according to Claretie, op ctt., 
p 395 In identifying Ponteuil he follows the Mercure de France of 1715 
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Ulivante, who is graceful and has a charming smile, though at times she 
interrupts a senous passage by yielding to a mad desire to laugh.^** 

But whatever may be said of their private lives or their idiosyncraciee in 
acting, the members of the troupe must be praised for continuing their 
activities through a long period of war, despite heavy taxation and the 
competition of the Opera and the Foire. They kept up the traditions of 
the seventeenth century both in tragedy and in comedy, continued to uphold 
as models Corneille, llacine, and Molifire, were the first to interpret Cr6billon, 
Destouches, Lesage, and the later comedies of Dancourt and Regnard, while 
preparing the way for the presentation of Voltaire’s tragedies and of 
comedies by Marivaux. 


“‘The editor, followed by Cloretie (op c»f, pp 393-4), states that the suioonte 
is la Desmares, but one would not expect her to be given in 1719 so humble a rfile, 
Lesage probably had in mind a less prominent member of the troupe The 
emotional actress who played Dido may well be la Duclos. 



CHAPTER II 


TRAGEDY 

Tragedy retained its prestige m 1701-15. If the actors considered comedy 
more profitable, they were not allowed on that account to neglect the more 
majestic genre: 

Sa Majestd dtant informde que les Comddiena ]ouent le moins possible de tragddies, 
ce qui est contraire k I'usage et au plaisir du public, ordre leur est donnd de jouer 
alternativement une pibce sdrieuse et une pibce coniique, k peine de 300 liv d'amend* 
payable par la Troupe en gdndral, b moius que Nous u’eu ordounions autiement^ 

The king or his advisers may have felt what Dubos was subsequently to 
express, that persons interested in plays spoke more often and with greater 
affection of tragedies they had seen than of comedies, and that they could 
recite a larger number of verses by Corneille and Bacine than by Moli^re. 
The result was that, even though fewer tragedies were given than comedies, 
the former averaged about 127 performances a year at the Comedie Frangaise, 
never sinking below 98 and, in 1708, reaching 152. They continued to be 
given also at court, and at times, as we have seen, members of the royal 
fanuly acted in them. 

Even if a young author had no chance of acquiring such august inter- 
preteie, he could hope to have his tragedy produced at Fans in the winter 
season,’ when its premiere would constitute an important social event, the 
more so as the actors never put on more than three new tragedies in a 
season, sometimes not more than one. Here was a road to consideration, 
even to fame. Unfortunately for him this road was partially obstructed 
by authors, dead or living, who had written tragedies before the century 
opened. 

Chief among these were, of course, Corneille and Eacine, whose cult con- 
tinued to be practised. Twelve tragedies by the older author, if we include 
Ze Ctd and Don JSanehe, and nine by the younger were performed during 
the period, but it is a mistake to believe that Corneille had become more 
popular than Racme, for in the fifteen years Corneille’s tragedies were acted 
411 times, Bacme’s, 427. Other seventeenth-century plays also figured in 
the repertory: four tragedies by Campistron, acted 107 times, and four by 

*Jt6glemmt of 1712, quoted by BonnaBsies, op. ctt, p, 134 

' Reflexions enUques, fourth edition. Pane, Mariette, 1740, pp 68-7. 

'The only exception to the rule for giving new tragedies between Nov. 2 and 
Easter was furnished by Mile Barbier’s Ame et P6tns, first acted in June. 
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Thomas Corneille, acted 106 times, if we include his "machine” play, 
Circe, three tragedies by Pradon, two by Botrou,* two by Quinault (81 
performances), and one each by Du Byer, Tristan I’Hermite, and Boyer. 
The lack of spectacle in tragedies, both old and new, may account for the 
great success of the “ machine ” play. Psyche, written by Corneille, Moli&re, 
and Quinault, revived in 1703 - 8 , and then performed 84 times.® 

The actors also produced old tragedies by living authors who had ceased 
to contribute to the genre — La Chapelle, Brueys, and Dancourt, — or by 
authors who had begun to write in the late seventeenth century and were 
still active as tragic dramatists — Belm, Ferrier, La Fosse, Pechantr6, Genest, 
Longepierre, Biupeirous, Duche, and La Grange-Chancel. Novelty, of course, 
had its charm, as is shown by the fact that several new tragedies were acted 
more frequently in a single year than any of the old ones, but, when novelty 
had worn off, most of the new tragedies were dropped from the repertory, 
while many of their elders continued to be popular.® Of all tragedies acted 
in 1701 - 15 , le Ctd was the one most frequently performed ; next, if we leave 
Psyche out of consideration, five tragedies by Bacine ; then certain tragedies 
by Corneille, Campistron, Thomas Corneille, Pechantrfi, Eotrou, and 
Quinault. All of these were given more frequently than the most popular 
new tragedy Crebillon's lihadamisie el ZenoJne ' 

Among the authors who had begun to write before 1701 and who continued 
to contribute to the repertory there were three who had had little success, 
Ferrier, Biupeirous, and Belin, two of whom had not seen fit to publish 
their plays. Duche had written only for amateurs at Saint-Cyr. Longepierre 
and F4chantr4 had each composed two tragedies and met with both success 
and failure. Genest had succeeded with two tragedies and failed with a 
third. There consequently seemed to be only two authors sure to please 
the public of 1701 - 15 , La Fosse, whose Manlvus had made the greatest hit 
of the preceding decade, and La Grange-Chancel, not yet twenty-five in 
1700 , but already the author of four tragedies acted at the Comedie Frangaise. 

*Hi8 Venceslas was acted 41 tunes His Cosroia, with alterations by d’Ussd de 
Valentind, was played eight times in 1704 D’Ussd reduced the king’s “fureurs,” 
eliminated the hero’s love affair as not sufficiently attached to the action, and add^ 
stances at the beginning of Act IV , cf the f r^res Far! aict, XIV, 342-S. 

•The frires Parfaict, XIV, 307, attribute its success partly to the decorations, 
" machines,” and ballets, partly to the acting of la Desmares and Etienne Baron, 
thought to be in love with each other The play was first acted on June 1 , on June 8 
the Opera entered into competition by reviving Quinault’s Psyche with Lully’s music. 

' Out of thirty two new tragedies only seven continued to be acted twelve months 
after the first performance A few of the others were revived, but only some years 
after 1715 

’ The most frequently acted tragedies and the number of times that each was 
performed were le Ctd, 111, PhiSre, 92 , Andromaque, 87 , Psyche, 84 , Jphtgente, 
68, Mtthndate, 67, Bntanmeus, 66; Bodogune, S2, Andronto, 60, Horace, 60; 
Polyeucte, 49, Artane, 48; Essex, 47, Ctnna, 44, Beta, 43, Stoomide, 43; Almbutde, 
42, Tenceslas, 41; Agnppa, 41, Astrate, 40; Rhadamtste, 37 
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The beginners were slow to receive recognition. In the first four years of 
the century only one of them, MUe Barbier, had a tragedy acted, and her 
play was relegated to the summer season. It attracted so much attention, 
however, that the author was allowed to follow it with three other tragedies. 
A churchman, Nadal, next came forward, early in 1705. The following 
winter season saw three new authors, Pellegrin, Cr^billon, and Danchet, 
begin their careers. For several years thereafter the actors accepted only 
tragedies by authors of some experience, but in the period between the 
beginning of 1713 and September, 1716, three other men and a woman 
began to write, the president Hdnault, Chateaubrun, Deschamps, and Paul 
Poisson’s daughter, Mme Gomez.® Of these authors Nadal, Pellegrin, and 
for a while Deschamps were churchmen, Crfebillon was a lawyer, Danchet 
a teacher, while Henault and Chateaubrun held positions at court. Mile 
Barbier was a cultivated bourgeoise ; Mme Gomez, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of actors and actresses. The social strata they represented were 
about the same as tliose of seventeenth-century dramatists, who also included 
in their ranks bourgeois, courtiers, actors, and churchmen. 

Their literary background was classical and French. They reverenced 
Corneille and Bacine, but it is a mistake to suppose that they substituted 
them altogether for Seneca and the Greeks. Aristotle and Sophocles are 
mentioned with respect and are even cited at times in opposition to the 
tastes of French audiences. Certain critics longed for greater simplicity 
than Corneille had shown except in Ctnna, or Bat me except m BerivKe A 
few autliorg, Longepierie, Genest, Duche, and d’Csse composed or revived 
tragedies without sexual love, but most dramatists felt that love was essen- 
tial and longed for startling situations, even if fairly complex material was 
required to create them. 

The two points of view are represented by Malezieu* and Cr^billon. 
According to the former, when a gentleman praised a tragedy distinguished 
by its extraordinary and unexpected incidents, its exaggerated emotions, 
and certain verses thrown into relief by the emptiness of the surrounding 
text, the duchesse du Maine took him to task, went through the tragedy 
scene by scene, and asked him to explain 

comment il etoit possible que ces Pcrsonniigcs se trouvassent ensemble, a’ll dtoit 
bien vrai-semblable qu'ils eussent pO ttre tons & la lois cn cc hen, s’lls pouvoient 
avoir la liberte de s’y par let, quelle raison un tel Acteur avoit de confier sea 

* The twelve most popular new trafredies of 1701-16 rank as follows in the number 
of performances given in this period Crebillon’s Rhadamtste, 37, his Rlectre, 32; 
Mme Gomez’s Habis, 20, Mile Barbier’s Ame, 28, Riupeirous’s Hypermnestre, 26, 
Bella’s Uustapha, 21 , Danchet’s Cyrus and La Grange-Chancel’s fno, 19 , Crdbillon’s 
Atrie, 18, Duchd’s Ahaalon, 10, Pellegrm’s Polydore, 15, La Grange-CSiancerB 
Amatts, 14 

'Dtacoura, published with Genest’s Joseph m 1711 
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aventuTes k son Ami precis^ment dans ce temps plutdt que dans un autre, qu’est-oe 
qui I’avoit amend dans ce moment sur la Scdne, ce qu’il dtoit derenue, & quelle 
aToit dtd sa vie pendant quinze ou vingt anndes d’une absence aussi peu fondde que 
son retour. 

She went on to ask how so many extraordinary adventures could happen 
in the same day and if the material was clearly presented. So convincing 
were her remarks that the gentleman ceased to admire the tragedy, to the 
great delight of M. de Malezieu, faithful servant of Sophocles and the duchess. 

Clarity and verisimilitude, attained by those who select simple subjects 
and respect the unities, are the goals. The emotional power of a tragedy 
and the glimpse it may give of humanity’s precarious situation were of no 
consequence to the duchess One should applaud, not because one is inter- 
ested or stirred, but because all is limpid and reasonable, as nurrors used 
to be at Versailles. 

The other point of view is represented by Crcbillon in the preface of his 
Electre. He argues that an author is not sure to please if he holds strictly 
to “ cette simplicity si eherie des Ancicns ” As for love, if Sophocles had 
lived in the eighteenth century, “ il eAt peut-etre fait comme moi,” but his 
own critics had not taken this fact into consideration. His presentation 
of Electra 

a 8oulev4 centre un Moderne incongider4 toute cette B4gion idolAtre, ou il ne 
manquoit plus au culte qu’on rend aux Anciens, que des PrCtrcs & des victimes 
Enfln quelques Sages protestent contre cet abiis, Ics prdjugSs prevalent, & la pre- 
vention va 81 loin, que tcls qui nc connoissent les Anciens que de nom, qui ne sqavent 
pas seulement si Sophocle dtoit Grec ou Fransois, sur la foi des Ddvots de I’Antiquitd, 
ont pronunc4 hardiment contre moi 

As a practical dramatist and like his great predecessors of the seventeenth 
century, he felt that the first dramatic rule is to please. He consequently 
complicated the plot that a Greek dramatist had left and introduced love, 
following m both respects the example of Bacme in Iph%gen%e. He used, 
it IS true, devices that Bacme had not employed, but he had the same 
problem of satisfying his own taste and that of his audience, while not 
departing too far from ancient usage. Let us see how he and his con- 
temporaries sought to solve the problem of putting new wine into old bottles 

So far as subject matter is concerned, they adhered in the main to the 
taste of their French predecessors. Femer, to be sure, who had begun his 
career by selecting for dramatization a theme from national history, con- 
tributed a tragedy called Moniezume that must have been derived from 
sixteenth-century Mexican history, but the other tragedies are concerned 
with real or imaginary events of the ancient world or of the Turkish empire, 
as were those of Bacme. Twelve plots came from Greek mythology, six 
from Boman history, five from the Bible or the history of Palestine, three 
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from Persian history, two from Turkish, one each from the histories of 
Egypt, Farthia, and the Caucasus, while one is concerned with romantic 
events supposed to have taken place in Spam before the Roman conquest. 
As usually in the seventeenth century, it is lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean that chiefly attracted the dramatists, while French history and legend 
were neglected. 

The ancient writers mainly utilized were, besides those who composed 
the Bible, Plutarch, Tacitus, Hyginus, Justin, Herodotus, Fausanias, the 
Younger Pliny, Josephus, Zonaras, and the dramatists, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Seneca. Four tragedies are largely derived from the last three authors, 
two from the Electra of Sophocles, one from Alcestis, one from Thyestes, 
while there are minor borrowings from other ancient plays. Longepierre 
came closer in material and spirit to his ancient model than Cr^billon 
and La Grange-Chancel, who altered their sources by complicating their 
plots and by adding a large element of love. 

Spanish literature exerted no influence, Italian, only in a few details 
drawn by La Fosse from the Pastor fido. English literature, previously 
reflected in La Fosse’s Manlvus, was avoided except that Belin probably 
owed something to the Earl of Orrery, for the Caton, of Deschamps does 
not resemble Addison’s Cato except in material drawn from common sources. 
French dramatists and novelists were utilized by several writers, llahis was 
derived from a tale by Mile dc La Ko< he-Guilhem , Tomyrus, m gieat part 
from le Grand Cyrus; Idomenee, from TeUmaque; Rhadamtsie, to a minor 
extent from Segrais’b Berenice, Mustayha et Zeangir, partly from Mile de 
Scud^ry’s Illusire Bassa. Latin plays by Father La Rue and French 
tragedies by Du Ryer, La Chapelle, Abeille, Magnon, and Boyer were imi- 
tated in certain respects, while Corneille and Racine were considered major 
guides. 

Some of the themes must have been well known to the audience, those, 
for instance, of la Mori de Cesar, Electre, and Saul. Others were unfamiliar, 
like those of Corcsus, Ino, Polopee, Mahomet Second, and JJdbis In two 
eases the subjects were partly disguised: that of Amasis, where, with the 
help of Herodotus, a Greek legend, already dramatized by La Chapelle, is 
presented as Egyptian history ; and that of Xerces, where the biography of 
another Persian king is grafted upon that of Xerxes. Whatever may be 
said of such disguise, it had the advantage of sparing the author the kind 
of criticism that was leveled at la Mori de Neron when Pechantr6 was 
criticized for electing as his protagomst so odious a person as Nero, for 
putting bis name in the title of bis tragedy, and for making bim leas evil 
than he was. 

There was so little respect for historical scenery that Montezuma’s palace 
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hod to be constructed in such a way that it could be used in various tragedies, 
including, perhaps, those in which Nero and Cleopatra appear. In the 
representation of manners the dramatists came closer to reality. Xerxes 
worships the sun. Boman institutions like the senate and the order of the 
Vestals are respected. Well-known characters are usually, though not always, 
presented m accordance with tradition.^" There was little that was likely 
to shock the historical consciousness of the early eighteenth century, but 
chronology might be considerably altered, and ancient tales were modernized 
in regard to the position of women, the r61e of love, and social behavior m 
general. The plays are eminently aristocratic. The leading characters are 
nearly always kings or princes unless Boman history prevents. Even in 
Comehe, where our sympathies are with the people, the author is careful 
to show that Cornelia was the daughter of Scipio Afiicanus. At the same 
time, a king may be represented as a weakling, or a person who has com- 
mitted a grievous error, and he may be murdered like one of his subjects. 
There is no departure in such an attitude from the usage of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately the authors did not have Bacme’s ability to supply 
a poetic background for themes drawn from Oreek mythology, Boman 
history, and the Bible. 

The dramatists all clung to the division into five acts, the elimination of 
tlie chorus, and the use as the standard meter of the alexandrine couplet. 
Though stances had long disappeared from plays written for performance 
at Paris, they are found in Comelie Vestale, perhaps in imitation of those 
in le Old and Polyeucte, and, as we have seen, were introduced by d’Ussd 
into the text of Botrou’s Cosroes, Elsewhere other verse forms than the 
alexandrine couplet occur only in letters, oracles, and similar prophetic 
hues, where the rime-scheme may be altered and verses of eight syllables, 
occasionally of ten syllables, introduced. 

All the tragedies respect the unities. The time never exceeds twenty-four 
hours and usually seems not to be more than twelve. There are tragedies 
in which it is pointed out that the day selected for the action is a peculiarly 
important one. The place is usually the hall of a palace, but it is a camp 
in Absalon, Cyrus, Saul, Pelopee, and Tomyrts, the Boman senate-house in 
Comehe, and the temple of Vesta in Comehe Vestale. Only very nunor 
violations of the unity of action are found, as the author is usually careful 
to give the elements of his problem in the first act, to make his action 
progress without external stimulus, and to lead up to his final event, 
described almost at the end of his tragedy.^* 

“Exceptions are found in the presentation of Ulysses, who in la Mart d’XJlytse 
has lost bis cunning, of ^gisthus in PflopH, who has become a young hero, and of 
Cyrus in Tomyris, presented in accordance with Mile de Scud^ry’s ideas rather 
than those of Herodotus P^chantri dimimsbed the guilt of Nero and Poppaea in 
order to render them more dramatic 

u Minor violations occur in the uselessness of Penelope in la Mart d^Vlyase, the 
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In most of the plays there is a background of war, foreign or dvil. 
Politics are often involved, but they are usually of a personal kmd rather 
than of larger sigmficance. However, the rights of the people, as opposed 
to those of an oligarchy, are championed in Comelie, while the conflict 
between the same obgarchy and a dictatorship is set forth in Caton. There 
IS, however, nothing to be compared with the political discussions of Cinna 
and Sertorius. 

Sexual love is found m all the tragedies except Longepierre’s Electre. 
In Absaion and Joseph it is limited to the love of man and wife. All three 
of these tragedies were first acted privately. Elsewhere love between persons 
who are not married to each other was considered essential and was at 
times lugged in where it might better have been omitted. The love of 
brothers is especially emphasized in Mustapha et Zeangtr, les Tyndandes, 
and Joseph, that of brother and sister in Mahomet Second and in the two 
tragedies called Electre-, that of a father in Idominee, Atree, and Eebora', 
that of a mother in Comehe, A masts, and I no. The m du sang occurs in 
a number of plays, even in the most hardened hearts. 

This mysterious voice, whispering to a parent that the child he has not 
seen for years is his own, is one of the varieties of the merveillem, some 
form of which is found in three-fourths of the tragedies. It appears in 
oracles, omens, evidences of the gods’ wrath in storms, in earthquakes, in 
the shaking of an altar, and prophecies of events that are to take place after 
the play ends. The function of such supernatural manifestations may be 
merely to heighten the tragic effect, but they are at times of great import- 
ance in the plot, as they are in Idominee, Alceste, and Coresus. Oracles 
are, of course, usually misinterpreted, so that the victim, striving desperately 
to escape his fate, brings about his own destruction. Predictions of what 
IS to follow the play are rarer, but they are found in Atree, I no, Caton, 
Ame, and Joseph. In the first two tragedies they may be cnticized on the 
ground that the audience was probably not sufiBciently familiar with the 
manner in which Atreus and Ino met their deaths to appreciate the pre- 
dictions. In Codon Caesar’s end, in Arne the deaths of Claudius and 
Agrippina are foreseen. In Joseph, as in Athalie, the coming of the Messiah 
18 announced. 

In order to make family situations more terrible, family relationships are 
employed, as had often been the case, from the Greeks down. They are 
especially conspicuous in the tragedies of Crebillon and Pellegnn. At times 
the effect produced is softened by the fact that the fatal blow is to a certain 

late mention of Nero in Ame et Pitua, the delayed reference in Xerois to the king’s 
dislike of Darius’s mother, the use of a deus ex machvnA m Hypermneatre, and some 
“ unfinished business ” remaining at the end of this last tragedy 
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extent accidental. In the Electre tragedies Orestes does not mean to kill 
his mother. In some other tragedies the murderer does not know who his 
victim IS and would not have killed him if he had known.^' Cr6billon saved 
Idomen^e from killing his son and Thyestes from actually drinking his 
son’s blood. But in a number of cases no attempt is made at extenuation. 
Rhadamiste remains the murderer of his uncle and the man who had stabbed 
his wife and thrown her into a river. Atreus drives his brother to suicide, 
as he did not succeed in doing in Seneca’s tragedy. No attempt is made to 
excuse Herod for murdering his wife. 

Genuine horror, as diilerentiated from tragic terror, appears, it seems 
to me, in only four plays: Cyrus, in which a father tells of having been 
forced to eat his son, Atree et Thyeste, in which a father starts to drink 
from a cup filled with the blood of his son; Tomyns, in which we hear 
that the heroine has placed Cyrus’s head in a vase filled with blood; and 
Pelopee, m which a daughter has a son by her father and falls in love with 
this youth. On the other hand, the authors often create an atmosphere of 
gloom, of impending woe, and bring about a certain number of deaths, 
which, however, are not necessarily those of persons with whom we sym- 
pathize. In a number of tragedies only the wicked perish, while in Hdbis 
and Joseph not only is there no death, but all the principal characters are 
happy at the end. 

Much more characteristic of the period than horror is recognition. This 
device, approved by Aristotle and illustrated in various ancient tragedies, 
had long been employed in French plays. In tragedy Corneille had used it 
in Heracltus and QHdtpe ; liacinc, in Iphigeme and Aihalte. Before Corneille 
began to write tragedies, it had figured in plays by Dalibray and Mairet. 
Subsequently Dullyerhad introduced it into b’oul , Gilbert, into Telepfeonte ; 
’Ihomas Cornjeille, into T%mocrate and otlier plays , Quinault, into Astrate 
Racine, it is true, had not shown it on the public stage, for the recognition 
of Eriphile occurs in a recii, and Athahe had been played only in private, 
but his successors had employed it freely, especially La Chapelle in Zaide 
and Telephonte, Genest in Penelope, La Fosse in Thesee, La Grange-Chancel 
m Oresie et Pilade. As the last three tragedies were acted and La Chapelle’s 
Telephonte imitated in the early eighteenth century, it is quite natural that 
recogmtion should be found in tragedies written at that time. What is 
more worthy of comment is the fact that it occurs in about half the tragedies 
of 1701-15, a larger proportion than French tragedy had shown in earlier 
periods. 

” A Bon kills kiB father without knowing who he is in Ut Mart d’Vlyssei a father, 
hiB son in Rhadamiste, a mother, her son in Ino 
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Many situations involving lecogmtion resnlt in happiness. Others are 
ominous. The recognition may be mutual, or one person may recogmze the 
other without being recognized. Sometimes the recognition is delayed for 
several acts, as in Joseph and Pelopee. In Hypermnestre it is effectively 
used to make a woman suddenly realize that the man she has promised to 
murder is the man she loves. It is still more striking in Bhadamiste ei 
Zenobie when the hero and heroine meet for the first time after his attempt 
to kill her, for each not only discovers that the other is alive, but wonders 
what their attitude towards each other will be in the future. La Grange- 
Chancel, though he appreciated the scemc value of recognition and employed 
it in several tragedies, preferred to sacrifice the recognition scene that he 
would have been expected to give in Amasis in order to produce a more 
original situation. The danger, of course, in the use of recognition is that, 
in order to employ it, dramatists may sacrifice respect for probabfiity in 
regard to character and events. 

With the exception of this emphasis upon recognition and the use of 
horror m a few tragedies, the plays do not depart to any marked degree from 
the usage of the preceding decades. Characters, situations, and technique 
would have seemed quite familiar to Bacme’s generation. As this was the 
case, the actors were slow to substitute tragedies of 1701-16, after their first 
run, for seventeenth-century tragedies that had proved their value by 
remaining long m the repertory. The result was that the names of only 
two authors long survived in the minds of the general public, those of 
Crebillon and La Orange-Cliaiu-el. While plays of the former were acted 
at the Comedie Fran 5 aise in the mneteenth century, this can be said of 
no other tragic dramatist of the period. 

The classical tendency towards uniformity is curiously illustrated by the 
publication of these tragedies, for twenty-two of the thirty-three were first 
printed by a single publisher, Pierre Kibou. He came nearer having a 
monopoly than even these figures indicate, as of the eleven tragedies he was 
not the first to publish one appeared in its second edition from his press, 
two were never published, and four were not printed till after his death. 
Moreover, as those that were first printed by his rivals — Le Breton, Brunet, 
Le Clerc, Anisson, and Ganeau and Bstiemie, — were either religious plays 
or their authors’ first productions, it may be that Pibou did not consider 
them good risks. According to Beauchamps,*® Ribou obtained a privtUge 
to publish all French plays. Of the four tragedies that appeared after his 
death, one was published by the Widow Pissot, one by Prault, one by P. Le 

Secherches, II, 442 Eibou’a intimate relations with the actors are shown by 
the fact that he and subsequently his widow received free admission to their theater; 
cf Bonnassies, op c%t , pp 117, 105 
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Breton, and one b; no less a person than Horace Walpole at bia Strawberry 
Hill Press. 

Among the men and women to whom these tragedies were dedicated were 
Louis XIV, his sister-in-law (two), the due d’OrUans, the Duke of Bavaria, 
Louis due de Bourbon-Cond4, mardchal Villars, the due d’Aumont, the due 
de La Force, the duchesse du Maine (two), the duchesse de Bouillon, 
d’Argenson (two) , and Walpole. The acceptance of these dedications shows 
that tragedy still retained its prestige in high French society. 

In the SIX chapters that follow I will discuss in detail tragedies that are 
known to have been written or first acted in 1701-15. The first two are 
devoted to La Grange-Chancel and to other dramatists who had begun to 
write in the seventeenth century. The next two are concerned with tragedies 
by women and with those derived from the Bible or Josephus. The fifth of 
these chapters is primarily devoted to Crcbillon, but it includes a study of 
Longepierre’s Eleeire, as CrebiUon wrote a tragedy on the same subject. 
The chapter that follows it discusses the eight tragedies of five dramatists 
who began to write in the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTER III 

THE TRAGEDIES OP LA GRANGE-CHANCEL 

Of the seven authors who were already known to audiences of the Coni6die 
Frangaise when the century began and who continued to write tragedies, 
the one who contributed most to the genre in 1701-15 was La Grange- 
Chancel.^ He brought out three in those years, including his two best plays, 
Amasis and Ino et Mclicerte. These and his Alceste form the subject of 
this chapter. 

The source of Amasis ^ was so successfully disguised that a certain “ faiseur 
de brochures satiriques ” ® accused La Grange-Chancel of imitating an epi- 
sode in the Grand Gyrus In reply the dramatist accused his critic of 
knowing neither Herodotus, nor Anstotle, nor Hygmus, who had referred 
to events in Egyptian history similar to the story of Merope He explained 
his disguising his subject by saying that he preferred names like Amasis, 
Aprics, and Sesostns, to Cresphonte, Telephonte, and Poliphonte, which 
he would have had to repeat often if he had kept them as those of his 
principal characters As the three names have the same final syllable, their 
constant repetition would have seemed monotonous, if not ridiculous, but 
it IB also possible that La Giange-Cliaiiccl had another reason for changing 
them, the hope that by so doing he would conceal his debt to La Chapelle. 
His reference to Herodotus, Aristotle, and Hygmus means that he wished 
it to be believed that he took the Merope story from Hygmus and Aristotle, 
the Egyptian disguise from Herodotus, although the fact is that he did owe 
something to the Grand Cyrus, a good deal to La Chapelle’s Telephonte, 
and possibly a suggestion to Athalte. 

The mam source is the Merope legend, related by Hygmus in Fables 

* For this author cf my Uutory of Trench DramaUo Ltteraivre, Part IV, pp 
367-84 During the period studied he was maStre d’hOtel of the diiLhesse d’Orldans, 
was married in 1708, and led a peaceful existence that contrasted sharply with his 
life after the Phthpptquea began to appear 

•Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1701 and 1702, 12°, pnvtlige (for the author’s works), 
Feb 12, 1699, achevi, Dec 19, 1701 D^icated to “Madame," Louis XlV’s sister- 
in-law Republished, Amsterdam, Desbordes, 1702, Pans, veuve dc Pierre Ribou, 
1729 and 1731, in the author’s QJuvre'i of 1714, 1742, 1758, and his Theatre, 
Amsterdam, L’Honor5, 1746 The changes introduced into the edition of 1768 are 
insignificant The play also appeared in the Recuetl PeHtot, 1803, the Auteurs <Iu 
second ordre, Paris, 1808, the Touquet edition, 1821, the Chefs d'auvre de Lafosse 
eta, 1821, the Repertoire of Pans, veuve Dabo, 1822-3 An Italian translation 
appeared in 1747 The piny has been studied by Otto Nietzelt, La Orange-Chancel 
als Tragtker, lieipzig, 1908 

• Occurring in the preface of the 1758 edition, these words refer to the author of 
an article in the Nouvelhsle du Pamaase quoted by the fr^res Parfaict, XIV, 228-31. 
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CXXXVII and CLXXXIV and dramatized by Gilbert and La Chapelle. 
As La Grange-Chancel mentions Hyginus, it is probable that he used him 
directly, but he certainly also imitated La Chapelle,* though it is unneces- 
sary to suppose that he derived anythmg from Gilbert. As Campistron had 
done in Andronic and La Fosse in Manlivs, La Grange-Chancel transferred 
this story to an entirely different period from that of his mam source and 
to new surroundings. He learned from Herodotus that Amasis revolted 
against Apries and made himself king, that he had a wife named Ijadice 
and a son called Psammdtite, and that Phan^s turned against him. He 
kept these characters, but he made Psammetite the son of Amasis and wrote 
his name Psamm4nite. He could not have derived from Herodotus Ladice’s 
leaving her husband and identifying Sesostris by means of a note as the 
son of Aprils, nor the succession of Sesostris to the throne. These themes 
came from the Grand Cyrus. Finally, the fact that Amasis is drawn into a 
temple, that priests assist in the undertaking, and that he dies as a result 
of it may well have been suggested by Athahe, the restoration engineered 
by Phanra corresponding to that effected by Joad. 

La Grange-Chancel showed great skill in dramatic structure by weaving 
together these elements from ancient and modern writers into a play that 
IS correctly unified and contains startling situations, rendered more effective 
by the use of prolonged suspense.' The character that dominates the action 


* In Jus TiUphonte, as in Amaaw, the usurper has killed ecveral of his predecessor’s 
children, he does not marry the queen, though there is a suggestion that be had 
wished to do so , a dominant part is taken by a nobleman , the widowed queen bides 
and uses a dagger , before each play begins, the hero and heroine have met in simple 
surroundings and have fallen in love without the heroine’s knowing who the hero is , 
the tyrant, protected by his soldiers, has the hero arrested, and the young prince 
admits his identity Finally, in both tragedies the faithful nobleman points out to 
the returning prince details in the architecture of his old home, cf TiUphonte, 
II, 1, and A mams, I, 1 

“ Amasis has defeated Apriis, has put him and five of bis sons to death, and has 
long held his widow, Nitocns, in captivity A sixth son, Sdsostns, saved by Phnnl>8 
and confided to Cliophis, has been brought up at some distance from Memphis 
Fhanhs has been making extensive preparations for Sisostris’s restoration, endearing 
himself to Amasis, winning over the priests of Osiris's temple, concealing soldiers 
there, and spreading among the people news of the prince’s return He communicates 
these facts to Sdsostris while showing him the hall of the palace where his father 
and brothers had been murdered Just before his return to Memphis, the prince, 
acting in accordance with Fhanis’s directions, had, when attacked by Amasis’s son, 
Psammdnite, killed his opponent He had also wounded the latter’s aged attendant, 
Menis, who had received succor from Arth4nice, daughter of Phanis, a girl who had 
already become interested in Sesostris without knowing who he is The prince is 
now presented to Amasis and claims to be his son and to have killed the son of 
Aprils In proof of this statement he submits S^sostris’s sword as well as a ring 
and a note from the usurper’s wife, who had left him when she suspected him of 
loving Nitocns Amasis welcomes his supposed son and expresses his intention of 
marrying Arthdnice m order to keep Phonfes faithful Arth^nice, questioned by her 
father, promises to obey him, but she shows that she dislikes the thought of marrying 
the usurper She confides in an attendant the fact that she loves the young man 
we know to be Sdsostris Nitocns, happy that the omens are good and that she has 
seen Cldophis in the temple, is told by Amasis that her son is dead Obliged to con- 
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IS Fhaniis, faithful supportei of the legitimate monarchy. He shows the 
greatest foresight and resourcefulness m maturing his plans. He has to 
win the usurper’s confidence, to keep fresh among the people the memory 
of the royal family, to bring back the prince at the right moment, and to 
win over the priests. More difficult still is the task of introducing the 
prince into the presence of the strongly guarded usurper and of preventing 
him from making himself known to his mother and to the girl he loves. It 
is Phanes who has enabled S^stns to encounter the usurper’s eon and to 
provide himself with the tokens that deceive Amasis It is he who has to 
deceive hie own daughter and the queen as well as the usurper. He is never 
at a loss for a specious argument to delay the course of events until the 
time to stnke arrives. Modeled on a character m La Chapelle’s TeUphonte, 
he is the first of his kind, but by no means the last, in eighteenth-century 
tragedy. 

Amasis and Scsostris do his bidding till one is murdered and the other 
succeeds to his father’s throne. Amasis leads a wretched existence, con- 
stantly threatened by those who, he fears, may be as disloyal to him as he 
has been to Apries. In order to foil them, he keeps changing his bedroom 
and surrounds himself with fierce guards from the east who do not speak 
the language of Memphis and who obey him implicitly. He trusts only 
them and Phanes, but he must have some doubts about this minister, for 
he would make sure of him by marrying his daughter, a plan that Phanfes 
encourages in order to lure Amasis into the temple. Sesostns has all the 
nobility of soul that his enemy lacks, but he runs the risk of allowing his 
emotions to betray him, as they would have done if Phanfe had not been 
constantly on guard, 

The two women act more independently. Nitocns speaks boldly to the 
usurper, lives for revenge, and forms her own plot when she sees no other 
way of gettmg it. Her plan miscarries because of her trust m Arth6mce, 
whose love prevails over other considerations. She is willing to obey her 

firm this statement, S4soetriB almost reveals his identity to his mother. Deeply 
moved, Nitocns offers to marry Amasis if ho will put to death her sun’s murderer, 
hut the usurper luforma her that this murderer is his own son and threatens to kill 
her unless she delivers Cldophis to him before the end of the day Nitocns decides 
to take vengeance into her own hands and invites Arthiniue to assist her, but the 
girl, fearing for Sisostns, tells Amasis, who rescues the prince when his mother is 
about to stab him The usurper would now put Nitocns to death, but Phanbs 
advises him to wait till she can be confronted with Cleophis and thoir accomplices 
discovered By this time Menis is sufficiently recovered to tell Amasis that the 
murdered youth was the usurper’s son and that Sdsostns killed him. The prince 
makes himself known and admits the truth of the charge Amasis has him arrested 
and taken to the temple, there to be slain as a victim when Amasis marries Arihdnice 
Phanis’s soldiers, however, overpower Amasis’s guards Sdsostris seizes a sword and 
kills Amasis Fhanbs and Cieophis make known to the people the prince’s return 
Nitocns jo^ully receives her son and prepares to celebrate his marriage to Arthinice 
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father to the point of marrying Amasis, but she cannot allow the man she 
loves to be murdered, even though she thinks he is the usurper’s son. 

The plot 18 so skillfully constructed that the interest of the spectators 
is caught at the beginning and held to the end. The exposition is largely 
part of the action since Phan6s gives most of it as a means of inspiring in 
Sesostris desire for revenge and of instructing him in the course he is to 
pursue. The love plot is carefully woven into the main intrigue of political 
revolution. There are several examples of recognition, some of them leading 
to false conclusions. The most effective is in V, .'5, when Sesostris makes 
himself known at the same time to his mother, who had sought to kill him, 
to Amasis, who had saved his life because he mistook him for his son, and 
to Arthenice, who, after saving him, had exposed him to fresh danger 

Aristotle gives as a typical example of recognition the case of Merope 
when she Icams who her son is just in time to avoid killing him. The 
corresponding scene in A masts has lost the element of recognition altogether, 
but it IS none the less striking on that account The mother believes that 
her son has been murdered, mistakes her son for the murderer, and, as in 
the Merope legend, seeks to kill him, but she is prevented from doing so, 
not because she or someone else recognizes him in time, but because the 
usurper himself intervenes, thinking that his enemy is his own son We 
have consequently a piquant situation in which a woman seeks to do the 
thmg she most ardently desires not to do, while a man prevents her from 
doing exactly the thing that he would have been delighted to see done if 
he had known who the intended victim was {IV, 8) 

Nitocns vaalant le /roper Ah, trattre, tu mourras 

Amaeia lut retenant le bras ArrCte, malheureuse 
Quel aveuglc transfiort, quelle fiireur te guide? 

Quel dCnioii, quelle rage a ptl te poeuCdeT? 

Nit Le buurreau de nion sang peut-il le demander? 

See Je ne puis revenir de ma terreur extrSme 
La Heine sur mee joure, attenter clle-nieme ' 

0 Ciel' quelle est la main par qui j’alloia pCnr? 

0 Cicl' quelle eat la mam qui vient me secourir? 

The setting of the play is in keeping with the action. We are shown at 
dawn the hall of an Egyptian palace from which can be seen on one side 
the city of Memphis, on the other tombs and the banks of the Nile. Within 
the hall are “ Ces colomnes, ces arcs, ces monumens pompeux,” where Aprifes 
and his sons have been murdered. There is also a picturesque element m 
the queen’s description of her visit to the statue of Osins (II, 1) in a place 
never visited by the sun, where the god " se voit an sombre 6clat d’une 
p91e lumiere.” The supernatural is represented by the oracle the queen 
consults, by her emotion on seeing her son before she knows who he is, 
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and by the hostile feeling lonsed m Amasis when he meets the same prince, 
though he is similarly ignorant of his identity. It is unfortunate that La 
Grange-Chancel lacked the poetic gift that was required to give full value 
to the dramatic situations he created.* 

The tragedy was first acted on Dee, 13, 1701. Amasis was played by 
Salle, S6sostris, by Etienne Baron; Phan^s, by Guerin, Nitocris, bj la 
Beauval; ArthSmce, by la Desmares; Menes, by Ponteuil.' It was given 
fourteen times in 1701-3, was revived in 1731, and was acted until 1764, 
with a total of sixty-two performances at the Comcdie Frangaise, more than 
can be said of any other tragedy of the period except two by Crebillon. It 
was also acted at Fontainebleau A Dutch journal declared that it had 
great sucocss.* The frerea Parfaict testified that in their time it was among 
tlie plays that the public “ revolt toujours avec plaisir.” They praised the 
structure highly, especially that of Acts IV and V, and objected only to the 
versification. They cited a laudatory article in the Mercwe of January, 
1731, a hostile attack in the Nouveltiste du Parnasse, and a reply to the 
latter publication in the Mercure of June, 1731 Apart from the evidence 
they give of public interest in the tragedy, these articles have little value. 
The last of them asserts that the play’s first run was impeded by the exces- 
sive cold of the winter and by objections that an actress raised. The author, 
however, boasted, m the preface of his 1768 edition, of liis play’s success 
and insisted on its essential simplicity. He went out of his way to attack 
Voltaire’s Brutus 

On &’eat fait une si grande idde du SCnat Tom.iin, que ce aeroit le tourner en 
ridicule que de I’exposcr sur notre tlidatre, d’autant plus que lea acleurs nuete 
sent toujouTs Tepreeeni^A par les domestiqucB des comcdiens, dont la dgure est 
ordinaireincnt cboquaxite, d. que la trag^die est aBsez majestueuse par elle-mdme 
pour n'avoir pas besom dc ces orncmenB dtrangers 

Such spectacles, he tlunks, represent a childish taste acquired at school, 
where they are preferred to the unities. Those who put them on the stage 
run the risk of bringing back the irregularity that existed in drama before 
the time of Corneille. Ills own tragedy respects the unities. Its time is 
little more than that of performance. lie notes that it has been translated 
into Dutch by Mauritius * He refers to Mafiei’s dramatization of the same 
subj'ect, in which, as in Amasvt, the hero’s name is altered. He regrets that 

* The rime Memphts fils, dear to hlalherbe's followers, according to Thdophile, 
occurs four times II, 2, 4, HI, 3, V, 3 

''According to the Mercure of January, 1731, cited by the frhres Parfaict, XIV, 
227-8 

■ Cf MdUse, R6p , p 212 

* This IS Sesosirts, Kontng van Effipte, Amsterdam, Van de Gaete, 1712 In this 
connection La Grange Chancel notes that Corneille’s plays can be translated effec- 
tively, whereas Racine’s lose m translation “ infiniraent de leur prix ” 
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the Italian dramatist has not been more careful in constructing his play 
and asserts that his “ copiste,” that is, Voltaire, has imitated Maffei’s defects 
in the hope that his tragedy would efface the beauties of a work that will 
outlive his own. 

This boast that Atnasts would live longer than Voltaire’s Merope, coupled 
with the attack on Brutus, suggests that the younger dramatist had been 
unkind in his criticism of La Grange-Chancel’s tragedy, but Voltaire’s 
printed work does not support this supposition. He found much gallantly 
in Atrums and more marvelous incidents than those of La Chapelle’s 
TcUphonte, but he considered it superior to the latter tragedy in its struc- 
ture, in the art and genius displayed, and in the interest it aroused. “ EUe 
est ecnte avec plus de chaleur ct de force.” Elsewhere he referred to the 
“ grand intfrit qui regue dans Amasts.” La Harpe praised highly the 
ingenious structure of the play, but he found that it surprised more than 
it moved the audience.’* He objected to the heroine’s sudden love of S^sostris 
and considered the prince’s role obscured by that of Phanes. He concluded 
that it was quite inferior to Voltaire’s Merope 

lieturning to Euripides, whose Iphtgeneta among the Taurians he had 
previously adapted to the French stage. La Grange-Chancel composed 
Alceste,” a very free imitation of Alcestts. There had been no French 
play on the subject since the Alceste of Alexandre Hardy, which does not 
appear to have been utilised. Qumault’s opera called Aleeste supplied at 
most Hercules’s love of the heroine, but it may have indirectly occasioned 
the composition of the tragedy. When Perrault praised this opera at the 
expense of Euripides, Eacine rushed to the defense of the Greek poet He 
even published in the preface of his Iphigeme a few lines he had translated 
from Aleestts, and he subsequently told La Grange-Chancel that he had 
hoped to make a translation of the whole tragedy After reporting this fact 
in the preface of the 1758 edition and even asserting that Kacine had written 
an Alceste and burned it. La Grange-Chancel declared that his reading of 
Euripides, j’oined to what he had been able to "recueillir des id6es de M. 
Eacine, me firent nattre I’envie de traiter ce sujet.” 


Moland edition, IV, 181-2 

" Hid , XXII, 2.50 CWment et La Porte, Anecdotes dramaUques, I, 64, point out 
that two lines of the Rennade were borrowed from Amasts 

^‘Clours de Mtfrature, Pans, 1825, XIII, 138 45 As the heroine fell in love with 
Sisostns before the beginning of the play. La Harpe’s remark about her is unjust. 

“Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1704, 12°, pnv (for the author’s works), Feb 12, 1699, 
approbation, Jan 28, 1704 Republished, Amsterdam, Van D51e, 1733, in the author’s 
Thddtre, Amsterdam, L’Honor4, 1740, and in the author’s (Euvres of 1734, 1742, 
and 1758 Changes in this last edition are slight The most important of them is 
the addition of four lines at the end of Act IV that will be quoted below The play 
has been studied by Nietzelt, op ctf 
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4!c6s(ts, as it stood, would not have been to the taste of a French 
audience early in the eighteenth century, for its structure is irregular, it 
admits comic scenes, Hercules comes on the stage drunk,^* and Alcestis 
utters a pathetic farewell to her marnage bed. La Grange-Chancel even 
feared to bnng the children on the stage, lest a “mauvais plaisant” in 
the parterre might make a disturbing comment, though Longepierre had 
introduced two into his Medee less than ten years before. He had to find 
for his tragedy more material than Euripides had employed, to give it 
greater unify, to ennoble the characters, to eliminate violations of the pro- 
prieties, to keep the gods off the stage, yet to preserve to a certain extent 
an element of the merveilleux. 

His chief device was to suppose that Hercules had loved Alcestis, had 
left her with Admetus’s father, and had expected to marry her upon his 
return, but years had elapsed and she had married Admetus, so that, when 
Hercules reappears, he is faced with a problem similar to that of S6vfere in 
Pdlyeucte. He has to conquer, not only Death, but his own passion. La 
Grange-Chancel had to explain the prehminary situation in much greater 
detail than Euripides had explained lus. He had to 3 U 8 tify the actions of 
the characters in their new situations, to maintain suspense, to make the 
action oscillate between disaster and rescue. It is now not merely a question 
of the heroine’s dying for her husband and being brought back from the 
grave, but of Admetus’s attempt to send his wife away, Hercules’s inter- 
vention in behalf of Admetus, and increased efforts to find for the latt.-r a 
substitute It 18 only m V, I that we hear of the mother’s leaving her 
children, a scene described by Euripides early in his play. Only the last two 
acts show much resemblance to the Greek original and even there the details 
are quite different.’’ Some use is made of legends not found in Euripides ; 


’‘As the play was in Greek, this incident did not dimmish Racine’s admiration, 
although he had been very sarcastic about a “ heros ivre ” he h.id claimed to find in 
a trag^y by a contemporary, presumably Corneille 

’‘After rescuing Alcestis from her brother, Hercules had confided her to PberAs, 
telling him that he hoped to marry her on his return from new adventures Pheris, 
fearing he would never come back, gave the girl in marriage to his son Admetus, 
who was as ignorant of Hercules’s love ns was Alcestis herself Angered by this 
marriage, Jnpiter had caused the earth to open and poisonous vapors to kill many 
persons Consulted, Apollo had directed that a victim should be sacrificed each 
year till love triumphed over death Five times victims, including Pheris’s wife, 
have been selected after their names have been placed in an uni in the temple 
Pher^s has been so deeply moved that he has abdicated his throne in favor of his 
son The selection is now about to be made again Alcestis fears that her husband 
■will be chosen He seeks to send her and their children away, but she refuaes to 
leave him At this point Hercules .etums, asks for Alcestis, and offers to give 
Hdsione to Admetus The latter declines, but without explaining that he is married 
to Alcestis, who soon tells Hercules herself and adds that, thongh she loves Admetus, 
her gratitude to Hercules for rescuing her might have persuaded her to marry him 
if she had known that he loved her Hercules seeks revenge, but he refuses to 
punish Fheris, who takes the blame, because of his age Instead he goes to the 
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Hercules’s sack of Troy, his rescue of H6sione, his offering her to another 
man, and the murder of Alcestis’s father, inspired by Medea and carried 
out by his relatives.^* There are also a few borrowings from earlier French 
plays.*' 

The tragedy is well constructed. It is the marriage of Admetus that 
starts the action by causing Jupiter’s anger, which results m the poisonous 
blast from the yawning earth and the need for selecting victims in order 
to placate the god. To solve the problem Alcestis’s love is required, but 
also the heroism of Admetus, which induces Hercules to intervene and 
restore the heroine to her husband. To make the latter point clearer, La 
Grange-Chancel added in 1758 four hues to his original text, assigmng 
them to Hercules • 

Pui&qu'il vouloit tantdi me cMer ce qu'il aime, 

Que pour me rendre heuretuc il fl'immoloit lui-m6me, 

Cc n’esi qu’en ramenant Alcesle k la clart^, 

Que JO ptiiH ^galer ea g^n^rosit^ 

The play becomes essentially a study in magnanimity Not only does 
Aloestis, as in Euripides, offer up her life for her husband’s, but Admetus 
18 willing to die for her, and Hercules emulates his nobility by conquering 
his passion and saving the woman who has preferred his friend to himself. 
Even Phcrfis is given a struggle between affection for his son and desire to 
live, one that Euripides had not allowed him. 

The first act gives the exposition and Alcestis s refusal to escape with the 
cluldren, the second, Hercules’s return, his learning what has happened, 
and the expression of his desire for revenge In the third act we hear of 
his adventures lu the temple and the choice that is to be made among the 
three names. The fourth and fifth acts are devoted chiefly to Alcestis’s 

temple with the intention of killing Admetus, but he finds him calm and brave 
near the altar, although knov^iiig that the victim must be Pher^s, Alcestis, or himself 
Impressed by his attitude, Hercules feels his old affection return, destroys the 
apparatus that >^as to have been employed in the choice, and orders a sacrifice to 
be prepared Poisonous vapor, however, fells two bystanders, and Apollo’s priest 
announces that Admetus must be the victim unless someone dies in his stead As 
Pher^s deelines to be a substitute and no one else comes forward, Alcestis proposes 
to die for Admetus, says farewell to her children, and goes towards the abyss 
Admetus would lia\e prevented her sacrifice, if a ** nuage dpais” had nut caused 
him to faint and if Pher6s had not taken advantage of the situation to have him 
locked up When he is free again, he reproaches his father and is preparing for 
exile or death when Hercules, nho has rescued Alcestis from a monster at the brink 
of the abyss, brings her back As the oracle has been fulfilled by Alcestis’s love, 
the ground closes, and no more victims will he required Hercules leaves the family 
reunited and goes in search of new adventures 
Cf H^ginus, Fahlcs LXXXIX and XXIV 

coup dcroeure en Tair, et n’ose retomber (I, 2, of Rotrou, Anttgone, I, 2) 
Oui, je vais dans le temple (I, 3, cf Athal%€, v 1) 

Son frere d4chir4, ses enfans maBsacr6s 

Du tr6ne qu’elle occupe ont est^ les degree (III, 1; cf Cvnna, w 11,12) 
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plans, the restraint put upon her husband, her rescue by Hercules, and the 
appeasement of the gods. Obviously the material is well distributed, but 
too much of the action takes place behind the scenes. The author omits, 
not only the spectacular events that occur in the temple and at the edge of 
the abyss, but the scenes m which Alcestis says farewell to her children 
and her bed. This is clearly a case m which French tragedy suffered from 
an author’s absurd reverence for what he held to be the proprieties. 

Some of the devices employed are unfortunate. Admetus is kept from 
telling Hercules that he is married to Alcestis, as he would have done m 
all probability, in order that the information may be given him by the 
heroine herself. In order to keep Admetus from preventing his wife’s self- 
sacrifice, the author could think of nothing better than to have his hero 
faint ! Some evidence should have been given of Alcestis’s love for Admetus 
before we are told that she has agreed to lay down her life for his. Nor is 
Hercules’s sudden change from violent indignation to willingness to conquer 
his love sufficiently explained. The naive egotism displayed by the Admetus 
of Euripides makes him a more striking character than the nobler Admetus 
of La Grange-Chancel. 

La Harpe thought that the character of Plier^s had so much “ bassesse ” 
that the presence of this ex-king m the tragedy was enough to rum it. As, 
however, the modem reader does not share La Harpe’s notions of tragic 
dignity, he may well consider that the presentation of Pheies is the most 
successful in the play. He had caused all the trouble by marrying Alcestis 
to his son, although she had been confided to him by Hercules, who, as he 
knew, intended to marry her himself. His nerves had been so shattered that 
he had given up his tlirone Subsequently he had suffered from the slights 
of courtiers who had formerly fawned on him and from his son’s preference 
for Alcestis But, however little joy his life may bring him, he wiU not 
renounce it m order to save Admetus. The portrait le more striking than 
the conventionally noble characteri/sations that La Harpe preferred. 

Whether eighteenth -century audiences agreed with La Harpe, or found 
in the play the shortcomings indicated above, they paid it much less honor 
than they did Amasis or the tragedy that was to follow. First played on 
Dec. 19 , 1703 , Alcesie was acted only six times, till Jan 1 , 1704 Its failure 
did not turn its author away from Euripides, one of whose lost tragedies 
was indirectly the source of Ino et Meliceetk^’ 


>• Op CTt , XIII, 148-9. 

'•Paris, Pierre Ribou, 1713 and 1715, 12”, approbation, April <J, 1713, signed by 
Danchet, who mentions the pleasure the play has given D^icated to the due de 
La Force According to the Bxographie ghih-ale. La Ctrange claimed that the duke 
had had the trag^y acted under his own name and that, obliged to restore it to 
its author, he wrote the dedication in praise of himself and signed it with La 
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In the preface of his 1758 edition La Grange-Chancel teUs us that he 
relied upon Hygmus for the information that he could not derive directly 
from the lost tragedy. It seems that Athamas, King of Thessaly, thinking 
tliat Ino his wife, who had borne him Learchus and Melicertus, was dead, 
married Themisto, by whom he had other sons. Learning that Ino was 
alive, he brought her home, but concealed her identity from Themisto, who, 
desiring to kill her rivals’ sons, asked Ino to dress them in black, her own 
children in white, but Ino did the opposite, so that Thenusto killed her 
own children and, when she discovered what she had done, committed 
suicide. Subsequently Athamas became insane and killed Learchus, while 
Ino, with Melicertus, threw herself into the sea. 

La Grange-Chancel retained Athamas, his mental affliction, his two wives, 
and Melicertus, but he suppressed Learchus and the king’s children by 
Themisto. In compensation he gave the latter a son by a previous marriage 
and added a princess, daughter of the king’s predecessor, and an officer 
loyal to Athamas. By altering the manner of Ino’s disappearance and of 
her return he kept her identity concealed from Athamas until the middle 
of the play. He devised scenes of recognition and of rivalry between young 
lovers that are not in Hygmus and introduced reports of military operations 
that form no part of the legend.®* 


Grange’s name Some confirmation of this accusation le found in strophe 12 of the 
third Phtltpptque, where La Grange calls the duke a “ Geai pare des plumes d’autrui *’ 
and accuses him of having in hie baggage ** beaucoup de vers emprunt^ ” ; cf . 
Labessade, Lea Phtltpptquea, Fans, Bonveyre, n d (1S75 ?) 'Fhe play was repub- 
lished at The Hague, Van Ddle, 17Jd, in the author’s Theatre, Amsterdam, L’Honord, 
1746, in the Butte du Hipertove, Fans, veuve Dabo, 1H2Z, and in La Grange’s 
(Euvrea of 1734, 1742, and 1768 The very considerable alterations made m this 
last edition will be examined below The play has been studied by Nietzelt, op. at 

Fables I, II, and especially IV 

The King of Thessaly had died, leaving his throne to a daughter, Euridice A 
struggle followed between Athamas, husband of Ino, and Glaucus, husband of 
Thdmistde Glaucus was killed and Thdmist^e succe^ed in marrying Athamas, 
who made himself king She now hopes to make him abdicate in favor of Falamide, 
her son by Glaucus, and has kept Euridice locked up in a fortress for ten years in 
order that she may marry Falamide Meanwhile Ino, when she saw that Athamas 
was preparing to take another wife, had fied with her son, Mdlicerte, to her father, 
Cadmus, had entrusted the boy to him, had started home, and had been captured 
and sold as a slave to Th4mistde, who had put her in charge of Euridice After 
reigning for ten years, Athamas, suffering from remorse over his treatment of Ino 
and from hallucinations, has gone half mad and allowed much of his power to pass 
into the hands of Thdmistde, who is in turn influenced by Ino \l^en the play 
begins, Pelli, the king’s capital, is besieged by a Theban army, headed by a young 
man of unknown origin, Alcidamas, while Thdmist4e’s brother, Thrasille, is bringing 
up an army to support his sister The queen tells her son that she has learned 
through an agent, Licus, that M41icerte still lives She also tells him that she 
wishes him to marry Euridice, who, as she has fallen in love with Alcidamas, refuses 
to marry Falamide She accuses the latter of being inferior to her in birth and of 
keeping her in captivity She is encouraged in her stand by the supposed slave, 
Cldone, who appeals to an officer, Clari^ne, and is recogmzed by him as Ino 
Athamas now wishes to abdicate and, despite Clarigine’s protests, would have 
Falamhds succeed him. News is brought that the Thebans have defeated Athamas’s 
army and have slain Thrasille, but &at Alcidamas, entering the city too quidcly, 
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In making his alterations he must have been aided by his memory of 
4 masts and of other French tragedies. The rdle of Clang^ne resembles to 
a certain extent that of Phanes in ^Imasts, while Ino ingratiates herself 
with her rival, Themistde, as does Phanes with the king he wishes to 
dethrone. Melicerte, a disinherited prince, returns to his old home under 
an assumed name as does Scsostns to his. A final prophecy had been 
employed by La Calprenede in la Mori de Mtlhndaie and by Bacme in 
Mxthndaie, where it had been applied to hostile Homans, whereas here, 
as in Joad’s vision of a temple murder in Aihahe, the prediction is of 
disaster to befall persons with whom we sympathize.*® 

The most dramatic characters arc the two queens and Athamas. We see 
Ino at first dressed as a slave and for two scenes speechless, then, recognized 
by Clarig^ue and making plans with him to foil her rival’s schemes. She 
dominates the action, advising Euridice, making herself known to her son 
in order to prevail upon him to return to the army, deceiving Th6mi8t4e 
m masterly fashion. Her words to this queen have one meaning for her, 
another for the audience. She has waited ten years for her revenge and is 
implacable in pursuing it, yet so evil is her opponent that she never loses 
our sympathy by impersonating unforgiving Justice. Tlidmist^e has no 
redeeming virtue except her affection for her son and her thought that she 
IS carrying out a scheme for which her first husband had lost his life. 
Otherwise she is thoroughly heartless, disloyal to the king, and scheming 
to lure her stejison to a meeting where she can stab him to death. The 
fatal flaw m her plana is due to her inability to recognize Ino, or to see 
through her designs. She masters tlie king and outwlt^ Clangene, but she 
trusts Ino, who delivers her message to the wrong person and causes her 
to kill both her son and herself. 

Between these two able and conspiring women is Athamas, w'hose ambition 

has been captured Ino prompts Eiiridice to agree to marry Pa'amedc on condition 
Alcidamas to spared and advises ThCmistde to consent to this arrangement, as she 
can break her word alter the marriage Though a prisoner, Alcidamas is able to 
make love to Euridice and to learn that he is M^Iiccrte, son of Athamas Ino gets 
word to the king that the captive is his son Atliamas wishes the youth to return 
to the Theban army, but M61iccrte, impressed by Ino, is unwilling to leave till she 
tells him that she is his mother and urges him to go Thi'-inistile, however, has 
learned who M61icerte is, suspects Ino of giving information to Athamas, and tells 
her that she can clear herself only by luring the prince, with the hojio of seeing 
Euridice, into a dark passage where he can be murdered Ino agrees and shows 
Palamide to the designated place Th^mistde soon boasts of having killed Mdliccrte, 
but she sees him and asks whom she has slain Ino informs her that it is PalamMe, 
whereupon Th£mistde stabs herself and, as she dies, expresses the hope that Athamas 
will turn against his son and that Melicerte and Ino will cast themBClvcs into 
the sea Ino prays that the gods may forbid and is reunited to Athamas Hdlicerte 
will, of course, marry Euridice 

Nietzelt, op ext , p 40, is quite right in rejecting N M Bcrnardin’s suppositlnn 
that the author borrowed from Quinault’s Amalaeonte, cf Petit de JulleviUe, 
Utatoxre de la langxie et de la lxit6rature frangaxeCj V, 147 
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had led him to betray Ino and marry Th^mist^e, a step he has never ceased 
to regret. His mind has broken under his afflictions (1, 1) : 

Le sotBineil pour jamuig s’itoigna de aea yeux. 

Et toujourg accusant les mortels & les Dieux, 

Au fond de ce palais, sa tristesse profonde 
Le rendit invisible aux yeux de tout le monde 

He feels that his power has been taken from him, he knows that an enemy 
IS besieging his capital, he longs to renounce the throne and to retire into 
obscurity, yet something of his old vigor remains when he refuses to sacrifice 
a prisoner upon his wife’s demand He is a tragic figure in the Aristotelian 
sense. 

The other characters make less impression Euridice and M61icerte are 
typical lovers, but they are by no means inactive. Euridice resists efforts to 
marry her against her will and carries out suggestions made to her by Ino. 
M61ieerte, who does not appear until III, 5, is depicted as a successful 
viarrior, an accepted lover, and a devoted son, so devoted that he feels a 
strange interest in the slave before he learns that she is his mother. 
Palamfide has an ungracious role as a rejected lover, a defeated soldier, and 
the victim of his mother’s schemes Clarig6ne, who commands the royal 
guard, has prevented Thcmistee from gaming complete ascendency over the 
king. His presence accounts tor the fact that she has not already carried 
out her diabolical schemes, and he now assists Ino m foiling them. Licus, 
though given nothing to say, appears in the cast of the first edition. He may 
have been present in V, 1, when Palamede seems to address him, but in 
the edition of 1758 he disappears altogether. 

La Qiange-Chancel admits that he may have overloaded Ins subject with 
incidents, but he claims that they were needed to produce the scenes of 
recognition, which were well received. In one of these Ino is rocogmzed 
by Clarigcne, in another by Mclicerte,in another by Athamas and Themistce. 
Mdlicerte is recognized by himself, by his father, and by the woman who 
had supposed she had killed him. Other scenes are characterized by suspense, 
sharp argumentation, persuasion, love-making, or plots of vengeance. The 
action IS rapid. Effective lines m the last act recall a celebrated situation 
in Rotrou’s Venccslas Thcmistee, thinking that she has murdered M6heerte, 
meets him and asks in anguish 

Sur qm I’miUBte sort, q\u trahit mon courroux, 

Au lieu de Milicerte, a-t il conduit mes coups ? 

The play preserves the unities except for the fact that the prophecy leaves 
some “ unfinished business.” It has elements of the mervmllmx in Athamas’s 
dream, in the cn du sang when Mebcerte first meets his mother, and in 
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Th6mist4e’8 final prediction. It haa elements of melodrama in the emphasis 
placed on villains and rescuers, in Enridice’s falling in love with Mflicerte 
when from a distance she sees him fighting his way towards a fort, in the 
fact that the queen is gloating over the death of Mflicerte just at the 
moment when he appears, and in the great importance given to recognition. 
The tragedy lacks subtle psychology and effective expression," but it has 
much that pleased the audiences of its day. The author praised the manner 
in which the actresses who took the part of Ino interpreted the rfile.®* It 
was produced seventeen times in 1713, on and after March 1 0, and remained 
in the repertory until 1767, with a total of fifty-three performances, which 
made it, next to Amasts, the most successful of its author’s plays.*' 

The play was criticized in great detail by Milo Barbicr.** She admitted 
that the beauty of the tragedy outweighed its defects, that Act IV was 
worthy of Corneille and Eacine, and that the scene of recognition between 
Ino and Melicerte showed that few of her contemporaries understood the 
stage better than La Grange-Chancel. She admired the introduction of 
Clarigone, the expressions of contempt put into the mouth of Eurulice, and 
the dramatic use of an enemy as a confidant — an arrangement that made 
her compare the tragedy with Thomas Corneille’s Anane. ,\t the same 
time she found fault with many details. Athamas rousi,8 contempt and is 
cowardly in not seeking to avenge his son. Clarigeni' is not sufficiently 
respectful to Athamas Thihuistce should accuse Clsrigene of complicity 
with the Thebans, confides too readily in Ino, is imprudent in declaring 
that she has killed Melicerte. In order to prevent Thcmistee from suspecting 
Eurulice of love, Ino should attribute to gratitude the interest that the 
princess takes in Melicerte Ino is too line a person to take such diabolical 
revenge. In most of these criticisms Mile Barbiei shows that she did not 
understand the stage as well as the man she was criticizing. The last one 
is especially inept as the force of Ino’s character lies lu the fact that, though 
admirable in other relationships, she is primarily bent upon vengeance. 

Mile Barbier shows to better advantage in other observations Slie accuses 
the author of failing to scatter his exposition over several scenes, of devising 

"In V, e, when Thdmistee discovers that M«icertc lives, she finds no more 
effective words to utter than “ Ciel! quelle est ma surprise’ 

"The first of them was la Desmarc-*, cf the frires I’arfaict, XV, 248 
“The author complained that the first edition was very badly printed In 1758 
he altered the text extensively, adding 29 lines (I, 4, II, 2, 111, 5, V, 1, >1, 4) and 
supplying two missing verses (II, 2, 111, 1) A reference to Thrasillc as if he were 
still alive (V, 4) is corrected Other changes are made to avoid repetition {IV, 5, 7), 
to modernize the position of a pronoun (II, 7), or to make a couplet more 
effective by putting the first verse after the second (IV, 5, 6, V, 1) On the other 
hand, a few misprints have crept into the new edition that are not m the old (I, 3, 
11, 3, V, 5), but these are of slight consequence 

*• httiSfotres, prefntcr recuetlt Pans, Fournier, 1714, approbation, aigned 

by Danchet, Oct 27, 1713 
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too complicated a plot, of not making it clear that the subordinate themes 
influence the main one. She finds an anachronism in the account of Eun- 
dice’s family, holds that certain situations lack proper preparation, and 
believes that there is too little probability in the manner in which Eundice 
and M61icerte fall in love, as well as in Lycus’s acquisition of knowledge 
while in prison. She takes up the play scene by scene to show that the 
author misuses certain terms, makes grammatical slips, is sometimes prosaic 
or “has,” fails to appreciate the value of a climax, or violates rules of 
prosody by allowing enjambement, or by admitting rimes between the sixth 
syllables of two successive lines. 

Some of these criticisms are puerile, but most of them are justified. She 
admits in a few cases that the errors were due to faulty printing. There 
were other misprints she might have found. Some of the author’s cor- 
rections in the edition of 175S, taken alone, would indicate that he was 
following her suggestions, but in many cases he failed to profit by her advice 
when he could easily have done so, and he made many changes that she 
had not suggested. It is consequently impossible to say whether he made 
use of her critique. As it is the most detailed piece of criticism made by a 
contemporary of a play written in IWl-lS, it shows that La Orange-Chancel 
was then considered a leading dramatic author. 

His reputation did not have equal distinction in the time of La Harpe, 
who, though he set down Amtists and Ino as La Orange’s chief plays and 
considered that the latter equaled its predecessor in art and surpassed it 
in interest, nevertheless found that the pathetic material in Ino was not 
well handled and that there was lack of verisimilitude, especially m the 
r61e of Themistee, who confides too readily in a slave and is not so wary as 
she would have been m the situation that precedes the death of her Bon.^' 

One cannot, however, refuse to La Grange-Chancel a place second only 
to that of Crebillon among the authors of tragedies first played in 1701-15. 
He did not, like Crebillon, Danchet, and Pellegrin, turn to the horrible. 
His respect for the proprieties did not seriously distort his work. He under- 
stood the classical system and was able to hold the interest of an audience 
and to create striking situations. He lived in close contact with the court 
and could see the importance of intrigue and the varying fortunes of its 
victims. His tragedies reflect to this extent the life about him. He needed 
to dig more deeply into the motives of his characters, to avoid melodramatic 
effects, to make more poetic use of the lessons Bacine had taught him. What 
his future might have been if he had continued to devote himself primarily 
to tragedy it is impossible to say He was only thirty-six when Ino appeared 


" Op cit , XIII, 145-7. 
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and had many years m which to improve his art, but the text of this play 
indicates more hurried workmanship than does that of His lost 

Sophontsie of 1716 was a failure. It is possible that he was losing his skill 
as a dramatist even before his personal difBculties led him into satire that 
brought about imprisonment and exile. Separated from Pans, he was 
unable to recover the ground he had lost, or ever to equal Amasts and Ino 
et MUxcerte. The estimate of J.-H. Bousscau, who preferred him to Crebillon, 
may well be the correct one, that he “ embrasse bien un sujet . . . en manage 
les incidens avec adresse,” and does not lack facility at writing verse, but 
that he has “ ni force ni vigueur dans son expression ” and often falls into 
“ le plat des Danehets et des Pradons, avec beaucoup plus de genie qu’eux.” 


"(Euvres, Pans, Lefivre, 1820, V, 170-1. 



CHAPTER IV 


TRAGEDIES BY BELIN, FEERIEB, LA POSSE, PECHANTRb', 
AND RIUPEIBOUS 

Nine authors who had begun to write plays m the seventeenth century 
contributed tragedies to the repertory of 1701-16. La Grange-Chancel, who 
was active throughout the period, was discussed in the last chapter. Duch6 
and Genest, who wrote at this time only religious tragedies, will be taken 
up in Chapter VI, As Longepierre’s last tragedy has a similar subject to 
one by Crebillon, it will figure in Chapter VII. The five men who remain 
were not eminently successful. Of the six tragedies they composed, all were 
acted at the Comedie Fran^aise before the end of 1705, but two of them 
were never published and are now lost, only two met with considerable 
initial success, and only one was revived after the first year in which it 
was played 

The first of the five dramatists was Belin. According to Beauchamps,^ 
he came from Marseilles, was the duchesse do Bouillon’s librarian, and 
“ tailloit au pharaon.” He had already produced an Othon, acted on Jan. 
5, 7, and 9, 1699, but never published. His Vononbz, the first tragedy 
acted in the new century, was played on Jan. 7, 9, 11, and 14, 1701 ' It 
probably dealt with Vononez I, King of Parthia, but, as it is lost, the subject 
cannot be definitely determined. 

A happier fate befell his third tragedy, Mubtapha et Zeangib.® The 
pathetic history of Mustapha, an admirable prince, put to death by his 
father, Solyman II, had attracted several dramatists. Bonarolli in Italy, 
Mairet and Dalibray m France, the Earl of Orrery in England had told 
the tale of Solyman, Mustapha, Koxelane, and Bustan, each with his own 
romantic embellishments. Among these authors Mairet gives the version 

^ Recherchcs, II, 478-9 He declares that he knew this dramatist personally, but 
the fr^res Parfaict (XIV, 358 60) point out that his statements muMt be accepted 
with caution, as he prints the name ** Blcin,” attributes to Belin P4chantr6’8 Mort 
de N4ron, and gives his second tragedy an “ Volon^s ” In view of these errors one 
hesitates to accept Beauchamps’s statement that, when Mustapha et Ziangtr was 
acted, Solyman was played by Sall^ 

*At the first pciformance 705 persons paid admission, at the second, 602, at the 
third, 286, at the fourth, when Chaiiipniesle's Coupe cnchantec was also acted, 358 
The author’s share in the receipts was 249 francs, 12 sous Cf my Comidte Frangaise, 
p 197 

* Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1705, 12® Republished in the Theatre frangots of 1737 and, 
according to the catalogue of the British Museum, at “Alep [Pans] “ in 1777 Beau- 
champs states, without subinittiiig evidence, that the duchesse de Bouillon collaborated 
in the composition of this play 
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that is closest to Belm’s, wUcli probably owes him the theme of Mustapha’s 
love for a Persian pnncess, daughter of King Tachmas. But Belin added 
the historical character of Zeangir, Mustapha’s half-brother. Now Mile de 
Scuddry had introduced this prince, son of Solyman and Roxelane, into 
her lUustre Bassa.* She had indicated his devotion to his brother, his love 
for Tachmas’s daughter, and his suicide, inspired by the murder of Mustapha. 
The latter, however, is already married in the novel and is not in love with 
the Persian princess. Belin must have turned elsewhere to find the theme 
of jealousy between brothers who are devoted to each other. 

He may have discovered it in Orrery’s Mustapha, acted at London in 1666. 
In this English tragedy Zeangir swears that he will die if Mustapha is put 
to death, yet he has to struggle with his jealousy, for he and his brother 
love the same foreign pnncess. their father’s captive. As these details are 
also in Behn’s tragedy, they suggest that he was infiuenced by Orrery, 
though we do not know how he had knowledge of his Mustapha. As, however. 
La Posse had made use a few years before of Otway’s Venice Preserved, 
and Chappuzeau had seen a performance of Orrery’s tragedy at London,* 
it 18 quite possible that Belin owed to the latter play the conflict between 
jealousy and fraternal aScetion in the soul of the younger prince. If this 
IS true, it 18 the second example of influence exerted by an English play 
upon a French tragedy. 

Belin declared in his preface that, though his subject was as dramatic 
as that of Eteocles and Polyneices, it had not been attempted by " tant de 
grands Poetes qui se sent immortabses par la Scene dans le dernier Siecle.” ‘ 
He added that the name of the younger brother was “ Dgehanghir, qui en 
langue Persane d’ou il est tir6, signifie Conquerant,” but that he had pre- 
ferred “Zeangir, comme etant plus doux.” He admitted minor changes' 
Eoxclane’s offering the crown to Zeangir rather than to another son, Bajazet, 
the death of Ilustan, which did not take place at this time ; and the cap- 
tivity of Tachmas’s daughter, not mentioned by history, but “ elle ne dit 
pas le contraire & I’on doit passer quelque libertd aux Poetes.” 

It seems, then, that Belin employed as his chief sources Turkish history, 
Mairet’s adaptation of Bonarelli, Mile de Scudery’s Illustre Bassa, and 
Orrery’s Mustapha. He composed a much simpler play than those of his 
predecessors, one that is free from Bonarelli’s romantic tale of substituted 
infants, of a forgery, and of a disguised princess, as well as from the 

‘Part I, Book V, Part II, Book V; and especially Part III, Books I and II. 
L^ria suggested that the Illustre lias.a was the source of the play 

“ Cf my Ihstory of French Dramatic Literature, Part V, p 20 

• He may have thought that his four predecessors in drama had not put themselves 
among the immortals, or he may have held that Bonarelli, Dalibray, and Mairet 
failed to treat the euhject because they left out Ziangir; Orrery, because his heroine 
IS a widowed Hungarian queen instead of a Persian princess 
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political theme found in Orrery and the many complications imagined by 
MDe de Seudfery. He wrote a more purely tragic and psychological work, 
in which he dramatized influences brought to bear on Solyman to induce 
him to kill or to spare Mustapha, the success attained by the prmce’s 
enemies, and the suicide of Zeangir, who renders ineffective all his mother’s 
machinations in his behalf.' 

Solyman, the pivotal character, is presented as an old man who wishes 
to rule justly and to avoid the savagery of his predecessors, but who is 
easily influenced by those who are closely associated with him. He had taken 
pride in Mustapha and expected him to be his successor, but he is tricked 
into believing that the prince is conspiring with the King of Persia and is 
seeking to take his father’s life. He is a tragic victim of misplaced con- 
fidence and misguided devotion to power. His causmg Mustapha’s body to 
be exposed may be in keeping with Oriental manners, but it is, as the fr^res 
Farfaict remark, in conflict with the traits of character previously assigned 
the Sultan. 

Mustapha is also tragic. Though he wins our sympathy, he is by no 
means blameless. For the governor of a province and the Sultan’s eldest 
son to offer peace to the enemy and arrange his own marriage would have 
offended a more modern ruler than Solyman. And when he is forgiven, he 
immediately disobeys, nor does he endeavor to quell the mutiny. The penalty, 
though much more severe than he deserves, is brought about in part by 
himself. Sophie, too, is not entirely free from blame, as she resents Z6angir’s 
excellent advice and could have saved the situation by refusing to listen to 
Mustapha. 

Ztongir, on the other hand, is a purely pathetic figure. He suppresses his 

’ Rnxelane, who has persuaded Solyman II to marry her, deaireg to kill the Sultan’s 
oldest son, Mustapha, in order to put her eon, Zdaiigir, on the throne She is aided 
by tlie Grand Visir, Kustnii They have in their possession a letter that incriminates 
Mustapha in his father’s eyes The young prince had defeated the Persians, cap- 
tured Sophie, daughter of King Tachmas, and fallen in love with her Without 
consulting the Sultan, he had offered Tachmas peace in return for his daughter’s 
hand It is the letter containing this offer that has been called to Solyman’s attention 
The Sultan has Mustapha brought in chains to his army headquarters at Aleppo 
Zdangir persuades his father to allow Mustapha to defend himself Solyman agrees 
to pardon him, but only on condition he leave the camp at once and without seeing 
Sophie Zdangir prevails upon his brother to go, but he shows such interest in the 
princess that Mustapha feels he must sec her in order to make sure of her love 
Zdangir explains to Sophie why Mustapha must go, but she lingers and is questioned 
by the older prince He is reassured as to her love, but he is discovered by his 
father and angrily reproved The Sultan might still have pardoned him, if he had 
not heard from Riistan that the soldiers were arming in the prince’s behalf He has 
Mustapha arrested in spite of his resistance, brought back to the camp, and strangled 
by mutes in his presence The soldiers, when they arc shown the body, mutiny and 
murder Rustan Roxelane, happy over Mustapha’s death, reminds ZMngir that he 
is now the heir to the throne, but her son reproaches her bitterly for slaying his 
beloved brother, stabs himself, and, before he dies, admits to Sophie that he, as 
well as Mustapha, had loved her Roxelane realizes that his death takes from her 
the son in whose interests all her murderous schemes had been devised. 
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lore in hiB brother’s interests and renounces his chance of succeeding his 
father. His only fault lies in the fact that he is unwise to allude mysteri- 
ously to hiB feeling for Sophie. Contrasting with him are his mother, the 
ambitious and unscrupulous Sultana, and the equally evil Rustan, who fears 
the fate that may await him if Mustapha becomes Sultan. Belin declares 
that he made the Grand Visir, rather than Roselane, advise Solyman. in 
order to prevent the Sultan from appearing to be influenced by a woman. 
He allows her to plot, however, and to make use of Rustan. In so doing 
she hopes to avoid the suspicion that her charges against Mustapha were 
inspired by her love for her son. 

All of these characters contribute to the action, which is without minor 
episodes. The first act is concerned largely with the exposition , the second, 
with conflicting pleas addressed to Solyman , the third, in which Mustapha 
first appears, with the prince’s conditional acquittal; the fourth, with his 
new offense, the fifth, with the denouement. The action would have been 
more rapid if the first two acts had been combined and if some of the seven 
monologues had been omitted. The tragedy would have been more appealing 
if the hero and heroine had appeared on the stage together in more than 
one scene. Little attempt is made to reproduce the picturesque side of 
Turkish life, though there are references to the Prophet and his laws. The 
tragedy would have profited by more striking effects in situation and 
vocabulary, but Bclin is to be praised for seeking to follow the example set 
by Racine in Berenice rather than to imitate some of his predecessors end 
contemporaries, who laid much stress on disguise, horror, and recognition. 

Accepted on Nov. 15, 1704, the play was first acted on Jan. 20, 1705. 
On Feb. 15 Bclin agreed that it need not be given after Feii. 19, provided 
it would be acted after Easter.® This arrangement was made in order that 
the actors might produce Nadal’s Saul, which they had accepted on Nov. 
12, 1704 That Belin’s consent was necessary shows that Jus tragedy was 
bringing in substantial receipts at the time the request was made It had 
been played sixteen times — every other day — ^when performances were 
temporarily suspended. After Easter there were seven more presentations 
of the play, but strangely enough, it was not acted subsequently. 

If French tragedies in the last quarter of the seventeenth century and 
the first quarter of the eighteenth seem restricted historically and geo- 
graphically in their subjects, it was not the fault of Ferrier,* who had 
attempted in 1678 a theme derived from French history and who now 
crossed the Atlantic in his imagination to compose a Mexican tragedy, 
Montezumb. His play was acted five times at the Comedie Frangaise, Feb. 

• Cf. the Regtatres of the Comidie Fran?ai»e, cited by the frJrea Parf aict, XIV, 849. 

• For Ferrier cf my op ett , Part IV, pp 179-86 
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14 to 22, 1702, and once at VersaiUea, Peb. 26, in the presence of Louis XIV, 
the Dauphin, and the duchesse de Bourgogne, but it was never published. 
According to Voltaire,*” writing about thirty years later, the stage showed 
a palace “ d’un goflt magniAque et barbare des csclaves armes de fleches 
5taient dans le fond ” , in front of them court dignitaries were prostrate 
before the king, who addressed them with these words 

XiCvcr voua , voire roi vous pcriael aujourdliui 
Et de I’enviKtigcr, et de parler k lui 

The freres Parfaict** reproduce this information, but they give the 
lines as 

Eeclavce, Icvcz voub, votre zaaltre, aujourdliui, 

Vous permet d’dlevcr voa regards jusqu’ & Im 


As no such lines, in cither form, and no such situation are found in 
Dryden’s Indian Emperour, which also introduces Montezuma, it is im- 
possible to establish any relationship between the two plays. The only other 
piece of information we have about Femer’s tragedy is that the actors 
voted on .Jan 16, 1702 to have a palace constructed for the play, but in 
such a way that it could be used for other tragedies. They evidently had 
no objection to housing ancient Greeks and Romans in the palace of the 
Aztecs. It must have been the failure of the play rather than the expense of 
the decorations that deterred Perrier’s contemporaries from attempting m 
the next score of years to produce a tragedy with an equally exotic subject 
Much more distinguished than either Perrier or Belm was La Fosse,’* 
who had established his reputation by producing three tragedies, all well 
received and all published. Though no longer young, he tempted Fortune 
once more, this time with Coahsus et Callihhoe,’* which proved to be 
his first dramatic failure. He tells us that he derived his plot primarily 
from Pausanias, whose account had been reproduced by Vigenfere in his 
Annotations sur Philostrate and by Spon in his Voyage en Grece, and had 
been utilized by Guarini in his Pastor He admits that he followed 

Guarini in making the heroine “ infidelle & parjure,” because mere coldness 
in a girl is now considered a virtue rather than a vice. He explains that he 


“ Moland edition, II, 320-1 

” XIV, 252-4 . they refer to the itercure for February, 1702, pp 308-402 La Harpe 
op at, XI, 300, mentions the play only to express the opinion that, as it was 
iiiisuraessful and was never printed, it should not deprive Voltaire of the credit, 
to which Aletre entitled him, of opening the New World to French audiences. 

’•ior La Fosse cf my op at. Part IV, pp 385 99 

'2"- Kepubhshed in 1713, 1718, 1719, and in the 
auUor s^uvres, 1700, 1719, 1737, and in his Thidtre, Amsterdam, 1745. 

Cf Pausanias, Description of Greece, VII, 21, 1, Blaise de Vigcnhre, Lee images 
on tableaux de platte peinture des deux Philostrates, Pans, 1614, Jacob Spon et 

de Dalmatiet de Grice, et du Levanty Amsterdam, 

1679, II, 11 2, Pastor fidOy I, 2 
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represeiits Got^sub as easily moTed to anger in order that he may become 
the victim of his own error. He claims to have answered satisfactorily all 
criticisms of his tragedy. 

According to Fausauias, Corcsus, priest of Bacchus in Calydon, met with 
such contempt from Callirhoe that he begged the god for vengeance. Bacchus 
sent upon the people of Calydon a form of madness that caused many deaths. 
An oracle, when consulted, replied that Coresus must sacrifice upon tlie 
altar of Bacchus either Callirho£ or someone who would take her place. 
Though she sought to avoid death, the girl was led to the altar, but, rather 
than sacrifice her, Coresus stabbed himself and fell dead at her feet. Emo- 
tionally stirred and penitent, Callirhofi also committed suicide. Guarini 
changed the names of Coresus and Callirhoe, located the scene in Arcadia, 
substituted Diana for Bacchus, and made his heroine pretend to love the 
hero, hut abandon him for another lover. La Posse returned to Bacchus, 
to Calydon, and to the names given the principal ch.vi actors by Pausaiiias, 
but, like Clnarini, he introduced a second man, had Callirhofe love him, and 
had him prefer another woman, also added to the cast. He made the oracle 
declare that the substitute must be one of Callirhoe’s lovers. He added the 
girl’s fathoi , minor characters, and certain military and political elements. 
In this way he introduced new problems and caused four of the five leading 
characters to suffer lor their departures from proper conduct. He is the 
first author to make a full-length tragedy out of this tale, which had 
previously supplied material for little more than an anecdote.’® 


^^Antiiums li^overriH Calydon while the kin^ makes war on the Argives Anoxile, 
the governor’s iiicccj has been received into hiB home, as she has neither parents 
nor fortune She hua fallen in love with equally xmpeeiiniuus Agenor, from whom 
she liaa not heard for a month h^hc now loarn*^ that he has so greatly dmtiiiguiBhed 
hinisolf in war that the king has a<9ked Antinous to give him his daughter, CallirhoA 
The Litter had been attracted to Ag^nor, but, an he did not reejfOiid, she had accepted 
her father's proposal that she marry Cor^bus, a priest of the god worshipped in 
Calydon AntinouH had aworn to give hia daughter to the priest, but he now yields 
to the desire of tlic king, who objects to uniting two such powerful families as those 
of Antiiious and Coresus But the priest is deeply angered After a stormy inter- 
view With Antinods, he begs the god to avenge him A poisonous vapor comes forth 
from the altar and drives people mad Those stricken communicate their mental 
illness to others Many die. The people demand that the god be appeased An oracle 
declares that Coresus must put to deaUi either Callirhoe or one of her lovers who 
will offer to take her place Meanwhile Ag^nor has returned from the war and seeks 
to better his fortunes by forgetting Anaxile and marrying her cousin, but, when he 
sees the former, hia love returns and he proposes to break his engagement to CaUirhod 
Antinofls would escape with bis daughter, but he cannot leave the country that has 
been committed to his charge Coresus reproaches AntinoUs for breaking his word* 
but he tries to save Callirho6 by suggesting to Agdnor that he die in her place 
Ag^nor readily agrees, but Callirho^ refuses to accept his offer When Coresus 
asserts that he must himself select the victim, Anaxile argues that Ag^nor’s death 
will not placate the gods as he loves, not Callirho6, but herself Antinofls and 
AgSnor oppose this contention, Coresus is in doubt, and Callirho^, distressed to 
learn that Ag^nor does not love her, is more than ever willing to be sacrificed. 
Coresus has her come to the temple in spite of her father’s efforts to prevent her 
from doing so, assembles the people, rejects Ag^nor, and seems about to sacrifice 
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Backed by the power of the god, Cor^sus is an important person in the 
state. His puritanical nature is shocked by Antinous’s violation of his vow, 
and his pride is deeply wounded by Callirho6’s preferring Ag^nor. He is 
led to make an unwise use of his power and creates a situation from which 
he can escape only by taking his own life. The quandary in which Antinoiis 
finds himself resembles that of Fflix in Polyeucte, except that his daughter 
is not yet married. Both are governors under the authority of a sovereign 
who makes war and favors one of his ofiSeers. Like F^lix, Antinous sees 
the advantage of having as a son-in-law the sovereign’s favorite and is 
willing to undo earlier commitments in order to bring this marriage about. 
At the end of the play he loses his daughter’s society because he has put 
human claims before divine. She is less guilty than he, as she has to obey 
both the king and her father. Her punishment seems quite out of pro- 
portion with her offense. Agenor at one time allows ambition to prevail 
over love, but this is true only while he is away from Anaxile. He redeems 
himself by his courage in regard to the sacrifice. Anaxile is entirely guiltless. 

The play is well constructed. As there is much explanation to be given, 
the first act develop'^ slowly, but it ends in a violent interview between the 
governor and the priest In Act II Anaxile wins her lover back and tells us 
of the god’s vengfance. Act III bnngs the message from the oracle and 
shows the temporary triumph of Coresus. The fourth act is the best in the 
play, with the changes m situation produced by Agenor’s prompt acceptance 
of death, CalliTho6’s effort to be sacrificed, Anaxile’s report that it is she 
whom Ag6nor loves, and Antinous’s vain attempts to find a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. The knot is tightly tied, but material is left for 
the fifth act, in which Agenor confirms Anaxile’s report, the people become 
more insistent, Antinous racks his brains, and the solution is reached by 
Coresus’s act of self-sacrifice, well prepared, but not foreseen. 

But La Fosse’s art availed little. He could not make his audience look 
upon the breaking of an engagement as a proper starting point for a tragedy, 
nor does he appear to have won sympathy for Coresus or Callirhoe. The 
play was poorly received. It was acted only four times, from Dec. 7 to 18, 
1703, The Mercure de Trevoux noted its lack of success and declared the 
choice of the subject “peu heureux.”’* La Grange-Chancel addressed a 
poem to La Fosse in which, though he called him “ grave et sublime auteur ” 
and expressed surprise over the failure of his tragedy, he attributed it to 
“ le froid qui rcgnoit dans ta piece ” and advised him on account of his age 

^lIirho6 when he announces that he will solve the problem by dying in her place 
He uien stabs himself Callirho^ retires to the temple of Pallasy consecrates herself 
to the goddess, and requests that Ag4nor marry Anaxile 
Cf M<Jl^se, S^p , p 214 
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to give up dramatic eompoaition. The frferes Parfaict” believe that the 
play failed because La Fosse did not interest his audience, which amounts 
to saying that it failed because it failed. La Harpe “ considered the tragedy 
merely a “ mauvais roman ” If La Fosse, who died in 1708, had lived until 
1712, he might have found some consolation in the success of Calhrhoe, the 
opera that Charles Roy partly derived from the play.*’ 

P4chantre’s first tragedy, GHa, had been unusually successful. His second 
had been a failure. In his third, La Moht de Ni.BON,“he might have repro- 
duced his first success, if he had not offended public taste by treating 
chronology in an original way and centering attention upon characters with 
whom the audience was unable to sympathize. He wrote a long and inter- 
esting preface in defense of his tragedy, one that he probably composed 
before he gave up hope that his play would continue to be acted.** The 
chief objections raised by his critics were the choice of Nero as the principal 
character and one whose name appears in the title of the play; the depicting 
of events that were really separated by a number of years as occurring in 
a single day; and the delineation of Poppaea: 

On Be nScrie d’abord oontre son sujet, & Ton pretend qu’un titre aussi odieux, 
auBsi afTreux que celiiy de Neron ne sqauroit jamaiB soOtenir la dignity du Heros 
d’une Tragedie 

He answers that, as Nero inspired, not only the artists who depicted him 
on medals, but the builder of a beautiful mausoleum at Rome, he might 
also inspire a poet. He could have referred to the facts that Nero is tlie 
principal character in Bntanrucm and that, though Athalie had as evil a 
reputation as Nero, Racine had made of her name the title of a tragedy. 
Such considerations had no influence upon the freres Parfaict,*® who repeat 
the accusation that a prince should not be the principal character in a 

XIV, 315-8 Tliey state that a certain Naudijon claimed, long after La Fosse’s 
death, to have collaborated in the tragedy 

>• Op at , VIII, 18C 

“ Though this fact is stated by the frfores Parfaict, E H Polinger (Pierre Charlea 
Boy, New York, 1930, pp 120-7) follows Ldns (Dicdonnoire, Pans, 1763, p 92) in 
asserting that Roy took his subject from the Achaiques of Pausantaa [eto] The 
presence in the opera of Ag^nor, whom Pausanias docs not mention, makes clear Roy’s 
debt to La Fosse, though he altered considerably the plot of the tragedy La Motte, 
(Euvres, 1754, IV, 188-9, declares that the play and the opera are the same thing 
He attributes the success of the opera and the failure of the play to the fact that 
in the former the threatened sacrifloe and the suicide are shown on the stage, whereas 
in the tragedy they are presented in a r4o«t, so that the last act “ n’en devient gueres 
plus vif que les autres ” 

“Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1703, 12°. Registered, March 3, approbation, signed by 
Fontenelle, March 21 , prw , March 24 ^published in the ThMtre frangoia of 1737 
Copies of both editions are at the Johns Hopkins University. For P&hantrd cf. my 
op at , Part IV, pp 232 5, 400-1 

**It was played nine times, from Feb 21 to March 16, 1703 The author may 
have expected his play to be acted again after the Easter recess 

"XIV, 297-8 
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tragedy, if his name inspires only horror and contempt. They are unwilling 
to accept Pfechantr^'s apology that Nero’s reign is tragic in the contrast 
between its early and its later years, that he rouses terror and pity for 
those he persecutes, that his own character is tragic in that some “ grandes 
vertus ” are mingled witli his criminal tendencies, and that, when he sud- 
denly falls from his high estate into “le dernier aecablement,” he excites 
fear and pity for himself. 

In reply to the accusation that he puts into one day the marriage of Nero 
and Poppaea, their death, and the death of Octavia, he cites the example 
of Corneille in le Cul, Horace, Rodogune, and llerachus, and that of Racine 
in MxlhndaAe. lie declares that a poet is not a slave to history, but may 
substitute verisimilitude for verity. To this doctrine no intelligent critic 
can object, and wo must sympathize with Pechantr^’s remark that the 
unities are “asshrement des legles bien gehennantes,” but the fact that he 
telescoped well-known events to a greater extent than Corneille and Racine 
had done may well have been one of the reasons why his play was not well 
received 

In reply to the critidsiii of Ins interpretation of Poppaea, he insists that 
he showed the mingling of love and ambition in her soul, her fear for Otho, 
her desire to avenge heisolt on Octavia. lie had painted her as a “ personne 
in^gale,” accouling to Aristotle’s recommendation that, “si quidam in- 
aequalis fuerit suppositus, inaequalem enni oportet esse ” Apparently what 
his critics w'anted was a heroine like Racine’s Junie or Milo Biirbier’s Arne, 
who would not yield to imperial blandishments or threats 

In defending himself Pechantre shows the same reverence as his critics 
for Corneille and Racine, and especially for Aristotle He clainis that his 
method of presenting Poppaea’s death, brought about unintentionally by 
Nero and discovered by him with horror, is in thorough accord with the 
teachings of the Greek philosopher lie accepts as Aristotelian the necessity 
that the hero should be of high rank and the belief that the moral value 
of a tragedy lies in the example it gives of conduct to be avoided or imitated, 
though these doctrines were preached by Aristotle’s interpreters rather than 
in the Poeites itself. He adds a paragraph on Ins own stylo, claiming to 
have avoided symbolic, metaphorical, and emphatic language in order to 
show “ la dignite sans faste, le naturcl & la nettetu sans bassesse,” to have 
consulted rather “ le cocur que I’espnt,” and to have adjusted his thoughts 
“ an caractere de ines personnages ” Apart from his free use of chronology, 
his theories were quite classical, but lus cntics may have been unwilling 
to admit that he had expressed in his play all the ideas he proclaimed in 
his preface. Let us see to what extent they would have been justified m 
this contention. 
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The tragedy is a sort of sequel to Bntannicus, which PechantrS seems to 
have had in mind when he was composing it.-* There Racine had selected the 
moment in which evil forces prevailed over good m determining the course 
of Nero’s career. Here Pechantr^ portrays the last day of Nero’s life, 
referring back, as Racine had done, to his first years as emperor, but also 
to various crimes that followed the murder of Bntannicus He emphasizes 
especially Nero’s repudiation of Octavia, his marriage to Poppaea, his 
killing the woman he loves, and his suicide.** 

The historical background is preserved, but with considerable alterations, 
klany of Nero’s crimes are pointed out, but the importance of his turning 
against the army, evidenced by the death of Corbulo, is not emphasized, 
though there are references to the revolt of Vindex, Qalba, and others. The 
repudiation of Octavia doubtless weakened Nero’s popularity, but it was not 
the cause of his suicide, nor in reality did she kill herself. Poppaea was 
married to Otlio, influenced Nero over a considerable period of time, and 
was not murdered accidentally. Nor did Nero kill himself in the palace. 

"The play begiDn early m the morning, with Otho’s waiting for Nero’a riamg, 
just as in Hnlannu'ux Agriiipina awaits her son’s In both tragedies Nero is won 
oier to virtue botoie he pluiigcs into vice 

“ The empire is tottering Hevolt has broken out in various provinces Rome stiH 
respects the imperial family, but may turn against Nero if he reimdiatcs Octavia 
Otho 18 troubled hy the fact that I’oppaca, whom he loves, has been invited to the 
imperial palace Nero, haunted bv his mother’s ghost, informs Otho that he loves 
Poppaea and that he will send him to Lumtanm Popjiaea loves Otho, but has been 
unwisely introiliieed by him to Nero and is tempted by the Oioiiglit of becoming 
emjiress Otho obtains permission to see her for the last time Octavia urges Nero 
to show himself to the soldiers and suppress the rebels, but the emperor merely 
boasts of bis achievements Otho begs Poppaea to resist Nero oiul refers to the 
possibility of escainng with her to Gaul or Spain, but the emperor offers her marriage 
and threatens to kill Otho if she refuses Traseas warns Nero that the people are 
devoted to Octavia and that to repudiate her will aid the rebellion, but the emperor 
believes that the rebels are cheikeil, argnes that Oitavia cannot give him an heir, 
and sends him to get the senate’s reply in regard to his divorce Otho now tells 
Poppaea that OiUvia has a ship on the Tiber in whieli they can estape, but Poppaea 
insists that the only wav she lan save him is by obeying the emperor Otho accuses 
her of sacnfitiiig him to her miihition, Octavia threatens and wains her, hut Poppaea 
prefers to oIk-j Nero The emperor banishes Oct.ivia, but she refuses to leave Rome 
He feels remorse and thinks of renouncing Poppaea, hut Traseas informs him that, 
acting on liis own advice, the senate lias refused to approve of Nero’s divorce The 
emperor bids his freedman see to it that Traseas dies and orders Njmphidius to 
attend to the senate, but the latter leads the Pretonans to join the rebellion and 
Traseas kills himself in the hope that his death may bring freedom to Rome Nero 
divorces Octavia and marries Poppaea, but he is greatly troubled by the appearance 
at the altar of lus mother’s ghost Otho w urged to sei/e the government, but he 
cannot turn against Neio and Poppaea He resolves to leave Rome and has a last 
interview with Poppaea, in whiili she expresses remorse and he promises never to 
love another woman Shortly after she has left the stage, wc learn that Nero, mis- 
taking her for the ghost of Traseas, lias rim her through He comes on the stage, 
calls for Poppaea, discovers blow! on liis sword, and learns that he has killed her 
He accuses the gods and orders their altars to be thrown down, but no one obeys, 
he learns that Galba has been proclaimed emperor, and he thinks of flight At this 
point Octavia, who has taken poison, comes to advise him to follow her example 
After a struggle he decides to take her advice and to die more admirably than he 
has lived 
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Other departures from historical accuracy could be mentioned, but the gen- 
eral effect IS reasonably similar to that of the accounts given by Boman 
historians. One can hardly agree with P 4 chantre that the deaths of Octavia, 
Poppaea, and Nero “ peuvent & doivent m 6 me arnver dans nn meme jour,” 
since they did not do so, but one must grant him the privilege of altering 
chronology in composing his tragedy. 

Nero 18 primarily an imperial criminal who has murdered his mother, 
his stepbrother, and many other persons of importance, who has degraded 
his ofiSce, and who now orders Traseas put to death, seeks to muzzle the 
senate, repudiates Octavia, and takes Poppaea from his friend. As, however, 
Pechantre did not wish to depict a complete villain, he made Poppaca’s 
death accidental and gave Nero some feelings of remorse and of regret for 
the virtue he had displayed in the early years of his reign In order to 
excite pity for him, he exaggerated Tacitus’s report of his hallucinations 
and kept him confident of Ins power till he suddenly finds that his com- 
mands aie answered by silence. The portrait is more dramatic than a strictly 
historical one would have been 

The three peisons next in importance are Otho, Poppaea, and Octavia 
As the first of these is not married, he is saved the humiliation of seeing 
his wife taken from him Ilu is loyal both to Nero and to Poppaea, though 
he has ample cause not to bo There is a tragic element in his fortunes, for 
it is his own introduction of Poppaea at court that causes his sorrows. 
Poppaea is more dramatic. She had always been ambitious, had been 
attracted to Otho because an oracle had predicted that he would become 
emperor She is divided between love for him and Nero’s offer, hesitates, 
and 18 induced to become empress partly by ambition, partly by the urgings 
of her confidant, partly by the hope of saving Otho, and partly by a desire 
to triumph over Octavia, who has treated her with contempt. When we see 
her last, ]ust before she is killed, she has become empress, but only to be 
disillusioned With her is contrasted Octavia, aristocratic, virtuous, loyal 
to Nero, but bitterly resenting the treatment she is receiving She does not 
love Nero, but she has the deepest respect for his position and her own. If 
they cannot live as emperor and empress, they must die by their own hands 
Her pride is shown when she meets Poppaea, but she is unable to silence 
her rival's ready tongue (III, 4 ) 

Oc ; Oui, e’est toi que j 'accuse, orgueilleuse rivals, 

Forte ailleurs les attraits de ta beautC fatale, 

Kespecte en moi les droits & le sang des Gesars, 

Garde-toi d’ilever jusqu’k moi tes regards 
Tout ce qu’a mon Cgard te psrmet ta naissance, 

C’est beaucoup de respect A plus d’obelssance 
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Po ; Je 8$ai ce que je dois A vAtre auguste rang, 

Maig je ne m’en croi pas indigne par mon gang 
Devant vous ccpendant jo ne puis m’oublier, 

Faiteg venir Neron pour me congedier, 

J’obAirai, Madame, A v5tro ordre suprAme “ 

The minor characters, with the exception of Octavia’s confidant, have 
functions of some importance. Traseas, the philosopher whom Tacitus had 
highly praised, is presented as a senator and a tribune, one who is pro- 
foundly shocked by Nero’s conduct and is bold enough to tell him what 
he thinks of it He represents the survival of ancient Bepublican virtues 
in the Rome of Nero. Nymphidius has no such nobility of character, but he 
does not pander to Nero’s vices. Instead, he offers to support Otho and, 
when the latter declines the throne, helps to give it to Galba. The freedman, 
Amcetus, on the other hand, though he speaks only a score of lines, is shown 
to be Nero’s unscrupulous agent, while Fnlvie is I’oppaea’s evil genius as 
lEnone is I’hfedre’s. 

Act I 18 given up largely to the exposition, including Nero’s desire to 
repudiate Octavia, exile Otho, and marry Poppoea. Acts II and III are 
chiefly concerned with Poppaea’s decision to abandon Otho for Nero, Act 
IV, with Octavia’s struggle to retain her position, Nero’s response to her, 
and his condemnation of Traseas. In Act V we hear of the latter’s death 
and that of Poppaea and we witness the deaths of Octavia and Nero, for 
the emperor’s suicide is supposed to follow immediately the last verse of 
the tragedy. 

There are a numbei of scenes in which the cliariu ters are brought sharply 
into conflict. The most dramatic are those concerned with Poppaea’s death 
(V, 9, 10), scenes in which, according to his preface, the author took special 
pride 

Neron sortant Vipic h la main 
Je ne te vtrrai plus, Xribun que jc deteste' 

Ton orgueil a mes yeux e'egt venu preneiiter' 

Til vouloig m’arracher PoppAe & ni’insulter ' 

Maig j’ai hqO Ic punir de ton orgueil ri-lielle 
R’entrc d.ins leg enters I’ombre s’est dissipde 
Et je me reoonnois qu'on r’appelle PoppOc ““ 

Fulvie fecigncUT, qu’avci-voui faitt 
Neron Ce que j’ai fait, grands Dieux' 

lie ce Spectre infernal j’ai delirre ces lieux 
Maig que voie-je? quoi done nia mam toutc sanglantc, 

Ce gang dont je guin teiiit in atomic, in'epoiivante 
Je lie ggai jc ne puis . Fnlvie, exphque-moi 

“ Cf Hermiotie’s reply in Atidromatjue, III, 4 

•• Cf Tristan I’Hermite, J/artanc, V, 1 The preceding line ig addressed to Agrip- 
pina’s ghost, seen by Nero in company with Traseas 
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Ce prodige confua qui me remplit d’effroi 
Auroia-je? , Quoi ma main I 
F Vfitre mam a’eat tromp^e 

N D’oii vient oe nang? 

F Helaa' c’eat du sem de Poppfe 

Nine performances were not enough to do justice to this play, if we com- 
pare the number accorded certain other tragedies of the period. That it 
was not more frequently acted may be due, not only to the critics whom 
Pechantr6 answered in his preface, but to a public demand that characters 
be more sharply divided into good and evil. The spectators may well have 
wanted to feel no sympathy for Nero or Poppaea, to see a more forgiving 
Octavia and a more triumphant Otho The recognition scenes in .Amosts 
and Ilypermtiesire appealed to them more strongly than Nero’s asking 
desperately what was the ineaiiuig of blood upon his sword, especially as 
blood was not supposed to appear upon the stage Pechantre was too daring 
for most of his contemporaries,*’ not daring enough for those who ultimately 
revolted irom the conventions of his time. It is unfortunate that the kind 
of variation upon tlie ilsssical system that he attempted was not followed 
up, as it might have led to sounder reforms than those that eventually 
prevailed. 

Like Belin and unlike La Posse and Pechantre, Theodore de Kiupeirous'* 
(1664-1706) won his chief success, not from his seventeenth-fentury plays, 
but from one h<* wrote early in the eighteenth century He was born at 
Montauban in a Protestant lamily, but was converted to Catholicism, entered 
tlie church, and was introduced to Pore de La Chaise, who put him in 
contact with great nobles. One of them persuaded him to give up his ecclesi- 
astical profession and heeoiiie a “ comniissaire des guerres.” lie is said to 
have been “gulant, aiinahle, eiijoue dans la conversation,” distinguished 
for the mildness and unselfishness of his clidi actor He composed a number 
of jioems, a Traiiv des Madailles, and live pla>3 The first of his tragedies, 
Mcliagre, written in liis youth, may never have been acted The three that 
followed, Annibal (1688), VaUnen (1690), and Agnppa (1696), were 
performed at the Comcdic Pranyaise and brought their author nearly a 
thousand francs, but they were never published IIis dramatic talents must 
consequently be judged by his one surviving play 

•’ He not only showed blood upon the stage and altered chronology considerably 
in order to produce dramatic concentration, but he allowed a break in liaison (V, 
8-9) and began V, 5 with four asides in sucoesaion The heading of II, 4 in the 
first edition indicates that Tigellin is on the stage, but this must be a misprint 
as he IS given nothing to say and is not listed in the cast 

Cf the frires Parfaict, XIV, 323-36, who cite at length an Moge of 1745 and 
assert that the author’s name, which appears under various forms, was written 
by him as it appears here, cf also my op. cit , Part IV, pp 237-8, 400-1. 
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This was Htpeemnestbe,“ the subject of which had been dramatized 
by Gombauld and Abeille. The latter’s Lyncee was, as the frires Parfaict 
point out, the principal source of the tragedy. Gombauld seems to have 
influenced it only by the intermediary of Lyncee.*'‘ As in Abeille’s tragedy, 
Danaus is warned of his danger by an oracle, Hypermnestre, the king’s 
favonte daughter, after agreeing to kill Lyncee, refuses to do so, defends 
her attitude to her father, and enables her lover to escape from the palace , 
Lyncee does not seek to avenge his brothers and is not guilty of the king’s 
death , there are no soothsayers , and the name Iphis is given to one of the 
characters. There are even a few verbal siinilanties.“’ 

On the other hand, there are decided differences between the two tragedies. 
In order to fulfill the oracle and at the same time to clear Lyncee of a 
murder that might have prevented his marriage, Abeille had introduced a 
mother and son whose lines take up much of the play. Riupcirous omitted 
them and cleared Lyncee by the intervention of the people, stirred up by 
the hero’s confidant. He also eliminated the account of Danaus’s accession 
to the throne and avoided indicating that in this extraordinary tale there 
were as many as fifty brothers and fifty sisters He reduced his characters 
to three important persons and their attendants and emphasized the rela- 
tions that existed between the lovers before the time of the play. Lync6e 
had (omo to Argos under an assumed name, had saved the king’s life, had 
fallen in love with Hypermnestre, and had caused her to be deeply interested 
in him without learning who he is. These facts make it easier to under- 
stand her readiness to carry out her father’s brutal command They also 
make possible an effective scene of recognition.®* 

*• Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1704 and 1716, 12° Kepublished in the 7'Ada.rf fransots 
of 1737 

•“Unless he suggested for it the name of Idas, one of Danauss ministers in 
Hj/permnefifre, a son of Egyptus in Ics Dfinaidcs (IV, 2) For the classicsl accounts 
of the tale cf my op cit , Fart II, p 616 

Cf, my op cit , Part IV, p 179 The general conception of IV, 5, and of V, last 
scene, resembles that of Lyncie, IV, 5, and V, last scene 

••Lyno4e, son of Egyptus, lias concealed his identity, rescued Danaus, King of 
Argosf from the King of Corinth, and put the latter to lliglit He has fallen in love 
with Hypermnestie, one of Danaus’s many daughters, but, bi'lieving his courtship 
useless, has avoided making love He is now about to Icine Danaus bids him fare- 
well, then confides in Areas that he has been warned by Apollo’s oracle that he 
will die unless his sons in-law perish shortly after their marriage He has conse- 
quently refused to marry his daughters, a decision that has led to his baUle wiUi 
the King of Corinth and has induced him to send Iphis to dissuade Egyptus, Danaus s 
relative, from his desire to marry his sons to their eonsins Iphis now returns, 
tells of hiB failure, and declares that the sons of Egyjitiis will soon arrive ipanau« 
resolves to kill them in order to ease his own life and to have revenge upon Egyptus 
for driving him out of Egypt He bids Areas urge the young stranger to delay his 
departure, as he may need his help, and he begs Hypermnestre to come to the 
temple and swear obedience She is troubled by this request and admits to her 
confidant that she loves the stranger After her visit to the temple she tells of 
seeing the alter shake. Danaus now bids her save his life by slaying Lync6e She 
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The author’s task was to tell a well-known story in such a way that 
Hypermnestre and Lyncee would retain our sympathy and remain united 
in spite of the king’s violent death. This fact explains why he presents the 
lovers as he does and why he causes the people to intervene. When Hyperm- 
nestre agrees to do murder, she is moved by her affection for her father, 
her feeling that it is her duty to obey him, and the oath she has taken before 
the trembling altar: 

OOi, le fer dans mes mains trouvera son usage, 

Des sermcns quc j’ai fails, il faut qu’il me d^gage 
II faut, en immolant un dpouz odicux, 

M’acquitter envers vous, & satisfaire aux dieuz 

Even after she has learned that Lync4e is the man she loves, she promises 
to keep her oath and save her father’s life, but after her marriage she sees 
things differently. By prevailing upon Lyncee to escape she gains enough 
time for the people to save her husband. Her role is primarily emotional, 
one that allows an actress considerable range in expression. The question 
of what punishment lollowed the breaking of her vow is not answered. Per- 
haps the author hoped it would not be asked. 

He presented Lync6e as brave and devoted, a most respectful lover and 
a valued servant of the king His relations with his brothers are passed over 
almost in sileuee No explanation is given of the fact that he remains in 
Ignorance of their arrival after it is known to the king and Hypermnestre. 
When he hears of their death, he cries, “laissez-moi les venger,” but we 
hear nothing more from him on the subject. Empeirous apparently sought 
to avoid the question of what kind of life he would lead with his many 
sisters-in-law who had murdered his many brothers. Instead, he stressed 
Lyncee’s qualities as a lover, especially in two scenes of love-making and 
one of recognition This last is especially effective, for, when Hypermnestre 
discovers that her fiance is Lyncee, she suddenly realizes that she has agreed 
to murder the man she loves (HI, 3) : 


hesitates, but agrees, thinking that LyneCo is unknown to her The stranger con- 
fesses his love, but gets an ambiguous reply Hypermnestre learns that she is to 
marry Lyncee The stranger protests against her marriage till he learns the name 
of the bridegroom, then admits that he is Lyncde Hypermnestre is shocked, but 
she tells her father that she will keep her promise However, when the marriage 
has been celebrated and night has come, she cannot bring herself to do the de^, 
explains tlie situation to her husband, and begs him to escape When her father 
discoiers what she has done, he sends Areas to arrest Lyncife and proposes to put 
him and Hypermnestre to death, but the people, won over by pity for the youths 
already slum and by the explanations of Lyiic^e's confidant, intervene when the 
execution is about to take place, kill Areas, then Danaiis, and demand that Lyncie 
succeed to the throne He tells Hypermnestre that she is queen and assures her of 
hiB devotion She must mourn her father, but she does not refuse to live with Lyncde 
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Vous, seigneur I Quelle horreur vient frapper ma pensiet 
Je fremis . . . Xon, seigneur, vous n’fites point Lyncfe, 

Je ne le croirai point. Mon trouble, mon effroi 
Ne m’annoncent que trop 

The presentation of Danaus offered little difficulty. He is superstitious, 
thoroughly selfish, cunning in his devices. He is chiefly motivated by a 
desire to save his own life, even though he has to sacrifice Lyncee, who once 
rescued him, but he is also moved by a desire to have revenge upon Egyptus. 
Eiupeirous was criticized for having him leave the murder of his sons-m-law 
to his daughters, but this was so essential a part of the legend that it would 
have been hard for him to alter it. Moreover, the fact that the people revolt 
suggests that the king’s hold upon them was not strong enough for him 
to have had the young men arrested and put to death by royal command. 

The arrangement of the material is simple and effective. The first act is 
largely concerned with Danaus’s murderous plan and other elements of the 
exposition , the second, with Hypermnestre’s promise to carry out her father’s 
command and with Lyncee’s confession of love, the third, with her aveu 
and her discovery that the man she loves is the prince she has been asked to 
murder, the fourth, which follows the marriage, with her effort to save 
Lync6e and her father’s discovery of her activities; the fifth, with prepara- 
tions for the execution of Lyncee and Hypermnestre and the reversal of 
fortune brought about by the intervention of the people. The unity of action 
IS not altogether preserved as the people play the role of a deus ex machxna, 
and there is the “ unfinished business ” I pointed out in discussing Hyperm- 
nestre and Lyncee. On the other hand, the time, though it includes the 
fatal night, is probably less than twenty-four hours, the place is limited 
to the palace, perhaps to two rooms in it, as Act IV would be more properly 
located in Hypermnestre’s chamber than in the hall where the king makes 
his plans The small number of characters and the reduction of the plot 
to its essentials, though following the tradition of Kacine’s BCrenice, brought 
upon the play in 1726 the criticism that it lacked variety. It was even 
suggested that a rival sister, “ aussi mechante qu’Hypermnestre est vertueuse, 
auroit fait un ]eu, & un contraste admirable ” 

The same critic objected to the character of Danaus as revolting and to 
Lyncee’s ignorance of his brothers’ arrival, though he admitted that the 
latter circumstance enabled the author to compose “ unc des plus frappantes 
situations qui ayent jamais paru sur la Scene ” He also suggested that 
Lyncee, as soon as he learned of his brothers’ murder, should have rushed 
out and killed Danaus, thus fulfilhng the oracle. This would have made 

*' Cited by the fr&res Parfaict, XIV, 320 The critic may have been thinking of 
Th^ante’s rdle in Gonibauld’a Danaidea 
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the ending Bimilai to that of Gombanld’s Danaides, bnt BrapeuoiiB pie- 
ferred to keep Lyncee innocent of his father-in-law’s blood in order that 
he might have some prospect of future happiness, without bringing upon his 
wife the accusation that she was an unnatural daughter. 

Acted first on Feb. 13, 1704, the play was given sixteen times in that 
year, despite the illness of la Duclos, who took the leading feminine idle. 
It held the stage until 1709 and was revived in 1736 and in 1744-5. The 
total number of performances was forty. Only six tragedies of the period 
were played more frequently. It failed, however, to suit the taste of Hamil- 
ton, who wrote to Boileau with reference to Voiture, 

Que sea rondeaux aont au-deaaua 
De la Taurique Iphigdnie, 

Et dea vacarmea rebattua 
Que vient faire dans aa mame 
La belle-fille d’Egyptua “ 

It 18 , however, absurd to compare clasbical tragedies with rondeaux. If 
instead of doing so Hamilton had made a serious comparison of those dis- 
cussed in this chapter with others of the period, he might well have found 
that three of them, Musinpha el Zeangtr, la Mart de Neron, and Hyperm- 
nestre, wore equal to all hut the best plays of Crebillon and La Grange- 
Chancel and superior to those written by other authors than Crebillon who 
began to compose tragedies in 1701-1 S. 


** Qiuvres completes d’llamilton. Pans, 1805, III, 289 The editor identifies the 
first tragedy as La Grange-Chancel's Oreste et PUade, the second as Bypermnestre, 
but he attributes the latter play to Longepierre 
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TBAaEDIES B7 WOMEN: MTJ.R BABBIEB AND MME GOMEZ 

The seventeenth century produced eleven women dramatists. None of 
them attained high rank in her profession or wrote more than a modest 
number of plays, but they at least made it possible for women to have their 
productions accepted lor performance at the Comcdie Frangaise ‘ The most 
successful tragedy written by a woman in the seventeenth century. Mile 
Bernard’s Brutus, was given for the last time in 1699. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was not slow in finding for her a successor in Mile Barbier, whose first 
play appeared in 1702. Her four tragedies and one by Mme Gomez, grand- 
daughter of Raymond Poisson, constitute women’s contribution to the 
tragedy of 1701-15. They make up almost one-sixth of the Parisian trage- 
dies now extant, a larger proportion than women had previously supplied. 

Marie-Anne Barbier, who was bom at Orleans in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, lived in Pans and seems to have been well read in 
dramatic theory and in French tragedy. She claims to have been a friend 
of Boursault and refers to Corneille and Racine. It was the latter’s seduc- 
tive style, she holds, that kept alive the controversy as to the relative merits 
of the two dramatists, a statement that would lead one to suppose that 
Corneille was the author she especially desired to imitate. Her critique of 
La Grange-Chancel shows that she accepted fully the doctrines of French 
classicists. She was a feminist who sought to emphasize in her plays the 
accomplishments of her sox. When an attempt was made to deprive her of 
the credit of writing her tragedies and the argument was used that an 
unaided woman could not have done so well, she listed in reply the names 
of such literary women as Mile de Scudery, the comtesse de La Suzo, Mme 
Deshoulieres and her daughter, and, as an author of tragedies, Catherine 
Bernard. Moreover, she selected as heroines for three of her own tragedies 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi j Arria, who had to show her husband how 
to die; and Tomyris, who conquered Cyrus. And when she published her 
tragedies, she dedicated three of them to women, to “ Madame,” Louis 
XIV’s sister-in-law, to the duchessc du Maine, and to the duchesse de 
Bouillon. 

Besides her tragedies, she wrote a comedy, three operas, a collection of 
tales entitled Theatre de Vamour et de la fortune, and two volumes entitled 

^ VoT these eleven -women cf my op o»* ■ Part V, pp 86 7 
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Satsons htteravres, which contain literary criticism, fiction, and occasional 
verse. She died in 1742.^ 

Her first play was Abbie et PfiTCS.* Its title had already been employed 
by Gabriel Gilbert, but the events of his tragedy take place in the reign of 
Nero, those of Mile Barbier’s in that of his predecessor, Claudius. She 
states that Boursault suggested the subject to her and advised her to present 
the hero and heroine as husband and wife in accordance with history. She 
preferred at first not to take this advice, but she finally decided to let them 
marry between Acts III and IV. Though she mentions Martial, Suetonius, 
and Tacitus, her chief sources seem to have been the Younger Pliny and 
Zonaras.* From them she learned of Vinicianus, of Scribonianus, prefect of 
Dalmatia, of their revolt in which Petus was implicated, of the latter’s 
hesitation at the thought of death, and of Arna’s heroic suicide. She added 
the heroine's effort to avenge her father, Claudius’s love for her, Agrippina’s 
jealousy, the flight from Rome, and the heroine’s refusal to marry the 
emperor. She kept Nareissus because, as he had urged Claudius to kill 
Arria’s father, Silanus, he would naturally support Agrippina in her effort 
to keep Arria from reigning “ 

The emperor is represented as weak, easily deceived, influenced by flattery, 

*The litogmphtr gintrale gi>cs a brief account of her After publishing her 
tragedies separately, she brought out m 1714 her Thiitre dc I’amour et de la fortune 
in two volumes and the first volume of her Satsons littiratres, the second volume of 
which collection appeared in 1722 Her tragedies were republished at Leyden by 
B J Vandcr Aa in 1710 and 1723, with a few eclogues and odes, and at Pans by 
Briasson in 174S. 

•Pans, Michel Brunet, 1702, 12°. Dedicated to the duchesse de Bouillon Kepub- 
lished, Fans, Pierre liibou, no.l and 1713, Lyons, Pour la feocidt^, 1710, and as 
indicated in note 2 Dutch translations appeared in 1719 and 1774 The triiea 
Parfaict, XIV, 2."i8 9, insist that the abbd Pcllcgrin wrote the best part of the play 
and assert that he told them so himself Mile Barbier, however, flatly denies that 
she had a collaborator Her word should be taken lathcr than that of Pellegrin, 
reported long after the play appeared, even after Mile Barbier’s death, by the frires 
Parfaict, nut the most judicious of chroniclers 

* Cf Martial, I, 13, the Younger Fhny, £p. Ill, 16, Cassius Dio, LX, 16, Zonaras, 
XI, 9. 

• The Emperor Claudius has agreed to marry Agrippina, but he loves Arne, whose 
father he had put to death Arne not only refuses to marry Claudius, Wt she 
encourages Pitus, whom she loves, to murder the emperor. They have formed a 
COBspiracy with Vinicieti and Scribomen, whose army is approaching Home Harcisse 
reports that conspirators, when tortured, have implicated, not only Vinicien, who has 
killed himself, but many senatora and Arne Claudius has Arne arrested, but he 
refuses to grant Agrippina’s request that she be put to death P^tus explains to 
Agrippina that it is desirable to exile Arne, so that Claudius may give her up 
Arne at first refuses to go, but, when Pdtus threatens to confess to Claudius that 
he was in the plot, she agrees to marry him and escape to Scnboiiien’s army Agrip- 
pina arranges for Maxime, commander of the guard, to lead them out of the palace, 
but they are pursued, captured, and brought back Claudius threatens that, if Arrie 
will not marry him, he will kill Pdtus When she answers that P^tus is her husband, 
he renews his offer, for emperors are above the law Arne asks permission to see 
Pdtus alone, explains the situation, stabs herself, and tenders him the dagger. He 
follows her example Before Arno dies, she predicts that Agrippina will murder 
Claudius 
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Iotb, and jealonay. P^tns, who is a consul, becomes weak only through love, 
fearing for Arrie, who remains as heroic as she is in the ancient accounts. 
She cannot live without F 4 tus (Y, 6 ) : 

Banni, done, cher £pouz, la frayeur de ton ame. 

Et ne refuse pas Tezemple d’une femme. 

Bile tvre u» potgnard, d »e frappe 
P.' Que faites-vous, Madame? O desespoir fatal I 
0 malheurt 

A tvfmmt le potgnard 2ui U preaentsnt: 

Tien, Petus, il ne fait pas de mal * 


She is moved to avenge her father, takes an active part in the conspiracy, 
renounces the opportunity to become empress, and kills herself in order to 
impress his duty upon her wavering husband. She belongs to Corneille’s 
school rather than to Eacine’s, except in the simplicity of her last words, 
borrowed from Pliny. 

Agrippma is an ambibous woman, endeavoring to gain power, rather than, 
as in Bntannicus, seeking to recover what is slipping from her grasp. She 
IS a hypocrite and an intriguer, sure of dominating the emperor if she can 
get Arne out of the way. In representing her superstitious nature and her 
devotion to Nero, Mile Barbier follows Tacitus. When she learns from the 
“ Ciel ” that Nero is to reign and to kill his mother, she cries (IV, 6 ) : 

8i mon fils doit regner, qu’il me tue, & qu’il regne * 


The fact that this is the first reference to Nero in the play shows that the 
author had not yet completely mastered her art. Moreover, both her Agrip- 
pina and her Narcisse, who is little more than a confidant, suffer by com- 
parison with Kacine’s celebrated portrayal of these characters. 

The plot 18 as simple as Mile Barbier claims it to be, but the late mention 
of Nero and the fact that we are not told what happens to Snbonien pre- 
vent the unity of action from being altogether achieved. She makes no use 
of recognition and introduces no scene of horror, but she has elements of 
the merveilleux in the prediction regarding Nero and in Arne’s concluding 
words to the Emperor Claudius 


Je voia deja le sort que le Ciel te prepare 
II destine une mam 4 cet illustre cmploi, 

Trop indigne de nous, mais trop digne de toi. 

Tu ne meritois pas une mort edatante 
Agnppine . . . 4 ce nom, Tyran, je meurs contento 


*Cf the Younger Pliny, loc ett ■ “Praeclamm quidem illud eiusdem, ferrum 
stringere, perfodere pectus, eitrahere pugionem, porngere marito, addere vocem 
immortalem ae paene divinam ' Paete, non dolet rih.u.oi 

' Annals, XIV, 9 " Nam consulenti super Nerone, responderant Chaldaei, fore ut 
tmperaret matremgue ooctderet atque ilia Ocetdot, inquit, oum tmperet 
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In making her d4but as a dramatist Mile Barbier had exalted her sex in 
its power for good and for evil by the emphasis she placed upon Arrie and 
Agrippina. She had prepared herself for her task by studying her sources 
and the methods of Corneille and Bacine. Unfortunately she did not have 
sufScient talent to create many striking situations or phrases. Yet her 
tragedy was well received. Though first acted in the summer, an unusual 
season for new tragedies, it was given at the Com4die Frangaise sixteen 
times, from June 3 to July 8, 1702, and once at Fontamebleau, on Sept. 21.“ 
Kevived in 1711, it was acted six times. Its initial success may have been 
helped by the fact that the actors had voted on April 24, 1702, to give a 
“petite com4die” after it, beginning with the first performance, though 
this usage was not to serve as a precedent for tragedies first acted in the 
winter season.* The Gazette de Rotterdam declared in 1703 that this tragedy 
and her Comclte were “ de la force de celles de Corneille et de Eacine.” 

The complete title of her second tragedy was CoRNfcLiE, MfiEE deb Geac- 
QUES.'^ It was first read before the aetors on Oct 31, 1702. They insisted 
that the last act must bo rewritten. When this was done, it was read to them 
again, on Nov. 14, and was accepted, but it was acted only eight times.** 
Like its predecessor, the tragedy has a theme drawn from Boman history 
that emphasizes the heroism of a woman. Mile Barbier states that she 
followed Plutarch closely except that she introduced an oracle and Opimius’s 
daughter Licinie ” in order to contrive a conflict between love and duty 
that would cause “ cette suspension qui ne laisse respirer les Spcctateurs 
qu’aprSs la catastrophe.” She admitted that she made Gauls of certain 
foreigners. She also took from Plutarch details that she does not mention,** 
but she brought into her play so many extraneous elements that its effect 
18 quite different from that of its source.*’ 

• Dangeau, Journal, VIII, 605 

* Cf friree Parfaict, XIV, 258-9 An old favorite, Hauteroebe’e Souper mal apprSti, 
was the “ petite coniidie ” given with Arrte 

** Cited by M61i»e, B6p , p 213 

"Pans, Pierre llibuu, 1703 and 1713, 12” Dedicated to “Madame," siBter-in-law 
of Louis XIV Republished as indicated above, note 2 A Dutch translation appeared 
in 1733, a German, by L A V Gotteehed, in 1741 

‘•So reports Joannidis The frires Parfaict, who are less accurate, state (XIV, 
203) that the play was acted six times, from Jan 5 to 16, 1703, and could have 
been presented on two more days except that “ M Fonteuil n’est pas encore en dtat 
de joucr A la Romaine,” on which account Mile Barbier accepted 40 £cus from the 
actors in lieu of what she might have received from two additional performances 
These were probably given later in the year and brought the author no share in 
the receipts 

" Plutarch, in his Tihenus and Ca%us Gracchus, states that Licinia, daughter of 
Publius Crassus, was married to the younger Gracchus 

" Such as the arrest of Flav lus’s son , the charges brought against Cams in con- 
nection with Flagellae , the idea of sharing the " faiens communa ” , the facts that 
Attains had left his fortune to the Roman people, that Octavius was deposed as 
tribune, and that Cornelia refused to marry Ptolemy 

" Tiberius Gracchus has been murdered, but not avenged His brother, Caius, has 
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Though Cornelia is known to have been the mother of the Gracchi, 
ancient accounts of her do not state that she took an active part in Caius’s 
enterprises except to bring some strangers into Rome. Mile Barbier in- 
creased her importance by having her win her son back ■to the popular caus^ 
bring into Rome a large number of Gauls, and inspire the people to attack 
the senate. She is unwavering in her support of popular principles, in her 
demand that Tiberius be avenged, and in choosing death for her son rather 
than compronuse. She is an imposing figure, but Caius is more dramatic, 
for, contrary to Plutarch, he has to struggle against his love. Ho is repre- 
sented as highly daring and emotional, but his special political views are 
not explained in detail. He contrasts with Drusus, a traitor to the people’s 
interests, and with Opimius, whose aristocratic pride and contempt for the 
rabble recall the character of the Roman senator in La Fosse’s Manhus. He 
goes even farther, for he wishes to rule Rome himself, so that he is a prede- 
cessor of Sylla and other dictators. In the end, however, he weakens, for 
the fact that his life is saved by Cams wins him over completely. His 
daughter has inherited some of her father’s prejudices, but she appears 
chiefly as a woman in love with an enemy of her house. 

The subject is one that required a masculine pen. The personal clement 
IS made more important than the political. Questions of state lead to no 
rapid give and take in the Cornelian manner, though there seems to be 
imitation of Corneille both m Caius’s argument (HI, 3) that be must 

been elected tribune and bas entbueiaeticallj supported the people against the senate, 
but be lovea Licinie, daughter of a leading geuator, Opimius The latter has told 
Licime that her marriage to Caiua yriU bring peace and has persuaded her to lure 
him to the senate house Liciiiie has almost conquered her love for Cams and has 
been troubled by an oracle, predicting that blood precious to Rome will be shed by 
a hand she loves, so that she fears Cams will kill her father When ehe nteots him, 
she shows her agitation and begs him never to bcc Opimius. He fears he lias been 
led into a snaic llis colleague, Drusus, joins him and appears to woik for the 
people, but he is willing to support the senate if he may marry Lioinie Opimius 
admits to his daughter that he fears Cams, asks her to eiicouiage the latter, and 
speaks proudly to the tribune’s mother, Cornelic, when she demands thnt liberty be 
given to the people, conquered property shared by all, and her son, Tiberius, avenged 
She urges Cams to remember bis bi other and have faith in the people She wins 
him over so completely that he decides to renounce Dicinie and c’^eape from the 
senate house Opimius and Drusus interview him while the people besiege the building 
Opimius demands the head of Fulvius, who had ufcasioned the death of a lictor 
Cuius reminds the senator that his colleagues are more disturbed by the murder of 
this hetur than by that of Tiberius Gra<H,huH Drusus supports Opimius, while 
Caius remains a friend of the people, even though it means his renounoing Licinie 
Compile rejoices and allows Cuius to spare Opimius, as there will bo otherB to kill 
him, but Cams is disarmed and arrested, Opimius leaves to Cornc^lic the question 
whether or not her son may live She bids Cams decide for himself, but she indi* 
cates that she would condemn surrender in anyone else He chooses death and 
informs Licinie, who begs her father t' spare him The people storm the senate 
house and rescue Cams, who proinises Licinie to save her father At the head of 
Gauls whom his mother had admitted to the city, Cams kills Drusus and reaches 
Opimius, but spares him The senate is won over, but the people think that Cams 
has deserted them, so that the tribune commits suicide after he has explained to 
his mother, Licinie, and Opimius his reason for doing so 


6 
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TCBist Licinie in order to be worthy oi her and in his echo (III, 4) of 
Horace: 

je renonce an grand nom de Romain, 

Si pour le meriter il faut Stre inhumain 

Some Terses do, however, depict the eternal conflict between the convinced 
democrat and the Fascist. When Gains is wavenng, he speaks to his mother 
verses to which she retorts sharply : 

Cams Male ei le pcuple enfln au gr£ de eon caprice 
Hejette ceite paix, & veut que tout periese, 

II faut qu’A ea furenr je m’oppoae aujourd'hui, 

Et je dole le forcer d’etre heurcux malgre lui 
Cor.: Le farcer d’etre heureux, quel nouvel ecclavagel 
Quoil d^ja du Senat voua paricz le langage, 

Triliun Ell ' depuia quand tout ce peuple ^ vos yeuz 
N’est il qu’un frcnetique, & qu’un capriticux ? ** 

Mile Barbier showed considerable skill in constructing a plot that would 
cause all the minor interests to influence the denouement. For this purpose 
she made Licinie the daughter of Opimius, invented the senator’s ambition 
to be a dictator, the rivalrv of Cams and Drusus, the presence of Cams and 
his mother in the senate house, the capture of this building by the people. 
She added a touch of the merveilUitx by her use of the oracle. It is probable 
that in its original form the fifth act was simpler, for we know that she 
altered it and that, according to her preface, it was criticized, after she had 
made the changes, for containing too many incidents. In reply to this charge 
she asks if it is not realized that nothing moves spectators more than “ les 
peripeties, quund elles naissent du fond du sujet.” 

The sudden changes of fortune experienced in Act V by Cams, Liemie, 
and Opimius did not, however, keep the tragedy long in the repertory. 
Though the play was not censored, Cornelia and her son could hardly be 
expected to rouse much enthusiasm while France was being ruled by a royal 
dictator. It was only in Holland tliat it was said to recall Corneille and 
Racine. That it was not revived late in the centuiv, when the French 
popular party had triumphed, must have been due to the fact that the plays 
of Mile Barbier were by that time forgotten 

Her next tragedy, Tournis,” is greatly inferior to her preceding plays. 
It marks the substitution of romance for history as the material on which 
she worked. Her inspiration came only to a slight degree from Herodotus, 
but amply from the Grand Gyrus. Perhaps it was her feminism that led 

II, 5 One can imagine Petam, about 1041, carrying on a conversation like this 
with a French democrat, it for ‘‘ Senat” one reads " Nazi” 

•'Paris, Pierre Ribou, 1707, 12” Republished ae indicated above, note 2 A 
Dutch translation appeared in 1703 
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her to select, not only a triumphant queen as her principal character, but 
a novel by a distinguished woman as her source. The facts that Herodotus 
supplied are that Cyrus attacked Tomyris, Queen of the Massagetes ; that, 
after some success, including the death of the queen’s son, Cyrus was 
defeated and killed , and that the queen dipped in blood his severed head 
and bade it drink its fill. The characters of Mandane, Aryante, Aripithe, 
and G61onide are Mile Scudery’s creations, as are Tomyris’s love of Cyrus, 
begun when he came to see her as an ambassador, her failure to win his 
affections, his devotion to Mandane, the captivity of this princess, the 
queen’s jealousy, the final victory of the Persians, and Mandane’s rescue. 
Unlike Mile de Seudery, Mile Barbier had Cyrus perish and his own head, 
not that of his double, soaked in blood. She made Aryante the eon, not the 
brother of Tomyris. She reduced the action to events that take place in a 
day and within the queen’s tent after the death of Spargapise.“ 

Tomyris is violent, deeply in love, jealous, domineering, and guileful, 
but the author fails to give her characteristics that would prepare us for 
the clement of horror that is introduced when Cyrus’s head is dipped in 
blood (V, 10) . 

Une troupe barbare entoure Tomyna, 

Tandia que par troia fois, aana qu’aucun cri I’arrCte, 

Dans un vase de sang elle plonge une tSte, 

Et dit, k chaque foia, d’un ton mal asaUri, 

Saoule toi de ce sang dont tu fua alters 

Cyrus 18 not the great conqueror we should expect to find, but the amorous 
adventurer that Mile de Seudery had described and Boileau had held up to 
ridicule. Mandane is the well-behaved and devoted heroine and captive 
that she is in the Grand Cyrus. Aryante is a somewhat bewildered warrior, 
bullied by his mother, rebufied by Mandane, and finally overcome despite 


Though defeated by Cyrus, Tomyris still holds Mandane in uaptivity When 
Cyrus’s ambassador offers peaee if she will surrender Mandane, she refuses on the 
ground that she wishes to prevent the union of Medes and Persians, but really 
because, as she admits to her confidant, Gdlonide, she loves Cyrus and is jealous of 
Mandane Aryante begs her to spare the captive princess as he wishes to marry her 
Tomyris agrees to this marriage, but Aryante distrusts his mother and talks of 
revolt At this point Cyrus attacks and is captured Aryante would put him to 
death, but Tomyris tries to win his love She threatens to kill Mundane unless 
Cyrus persuades her to marry Aryante Cyrus conquers his emotions enough to give 
this advice and to make Mandane believe he no longer loves her Thinking that 
Cyrus wilt marry Tomyris, Mandane agrees to accept Aryante, but, when she sees 
this prince, she urges him to separate Cyrus and Tomyris, then insists upon seeing 
the Persian king again Tomyris agrees to the interview in order to have an excuse 
for executing Mandane The lovers meet and find that their love is as strong as 
ever Each takes the blame when Tomyris questions them She orders Mandane 
to be executed, but Aryante rescues her and offers to give her back to Tomyris if 
Cyrus IS put to death The Persians again attack, this time successfully Tomyris 
bids Cyrus choose between her and death De chooses death Aryante is killed in 
battle and Mandane is set free, but Tomyris has Cyrus slain and his head plunged in 
a vase filled with blood She then commits suicide 
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his threats. Though the tone of the tragedy is somber, its situations axe 
at times close to comedy, especially when Tomyns seeks to rationalize her 
love and when Cyrus and Mandane quarrel, then renew their expressions 
of affection. Cyrus even makes one think of the Fourberies de Scapin when 
he exclaims (II, 6), “ Que venois-je chereher dans ce climat barbare.” In 
short, the tragedy is a curious combination of sentimentality, violence, and 
horror, presented in accordance with classical regulations. It was acted 
only SIX times, Nov. 23 to Dec. 3, 1706. 

The dedicatory poem published with her fourth tragedy indicates that 
Mile Barbier gave up literary composition after the failure of Tomyris, but 
returned to it through the encouragement of d’Argenson. Moreover, he 
gratified her by weeping when she read to him La Mobt db Jules C^sab.** 
Women are still important, but they do not have the two leading roles. The 
source is Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, from which most of the characters, the 
main facts, and some of the details are derived. The principal additions 
are Calpurnia’s consulting an oracle, Caesar’s matrimonial scheme, his being 
warned about the conspiracy by Brutus, his suspecting both Antony and 
Brutus, and his receiving a crown just before he is murdered. Much empha- 
sis 18 placed upon Octavia and Portia, especially upon the part these ladies, 
as well as their lovers, play in the efforts made to save Caesar or to bring 
about his murder.“ 

The tragedy is thoroughly classical in form. The action requires only a 
few hours and takes place in a room of Caesar’s palace. The various themes 
lead up to the main event, Caesar’s murder, which is reported almost at 
the end of the tragedy. The play must have been criticized chiefly for the 
delineation of character, as the author makes a special effort in her preface 

‘•Pans, Pierre Ribou, ITIO, 12” (an edition tliat the catalogue of the British 
Museum misdates 1707, probably as a result of confusion with the date of Tomyris) 
Dedicated to d’Argeiisoii Republished as indicateil above, note 2. An Italian trans- 
lation appeared in 1724, Dutch translations, in 1728 and 1730 

"Caesar wishes to be made king He has the support of Octavia, his adopted 
niece, and of Antony, but he fears the senate’s opposition He has shown favor to 
Brutus, who, he knows, loves Portia, Cato's daughter As he seeks to weaken the 
opposition, he proposes to marry Bratus to OUavin, Portia to Antony Brutus 
pretends to agree to this proposition in order to keep Caesar from discovering the 
conspiracy formed by himself and other senators, but by doing so he angers Portia 
To soothe her he is obliged to tell her about the plot OUavia obediuntly accepts 
Caesar’s proposal, though she regrets the loss of Antony, who protests so openly 
to the army that he is suspected of sedition Troubled by evil omens, Caesar learns 
from his wife’s dream and from an oracle he has consulted that his dearest friends 
are conspiring against him He questions Antony and Brutus, who deny that they 
are guilty, acecpts their statements, and generously allows them to marry the women 
they love In return Antony decides to make Caesar king, while Brutus feels such 
remorse that he sends an anonymous note telling Caesar of the plot, but without 
naming the conspirators Caesar again consults the two men Antony advises him 
to go to the senate house, Brutus, to stay away from it Caesar goes Brutus learns 
that Caesar has crowned himself, hurries to the senate house, draws his dagger, 
and joins the assassins Caesar cries, “Et toi, mon fils, ausst< ” He covers his 
face and is stabbed to death Antony promises to place him among the immortals 
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to defend her characterization of Caesar, Bratus, and Octavia. Accused of 
making Caesar fear death too much and of keeping him in a state of con- 
tinual agitation, she explained that her protagonist dreaded, not ordinary 
death, but the death of a tyrant, that he feared to lose in a day the labor 
of years, and that he was moved by omens and influenced by Calpurnia, 
who was no ordinary woman. She added that she could not have roused 
pity and terror if she had made Caesar “ insensible A. ses propres malheurs.” 
She insists that she did not subordinate him to Brutus, who is moved to 
remorse by Caesar’s generosity, and that Brutus will be considered the 
greater of the two only by those who put devotion to liberty above other 
considerations. As for Octavia, since history represents her as obeying her 
sense of duty rather than her feebngs. Mile Barbier did not feel that it was 
proper to make her, in imitation of Racine, “ une Hermione ou une Eoxane.” 

According to this apology, she violated history m order to make Caesar 
more dramatic than he was, but she did not dare to do so in the case of 
Octavia. This is the reverse of the familiar classical doctrine that an author 
must not alter the character of a well-known person, for Caesar is certainly 
far better known than Octavia. One is led to suspect that Mile Bernard’s 
real reason was that she preferred to attribute weakness to a man rather 
than to a woman. The result is that it is hard to understand how a wavering 
and superstitious politician could have mastered Rome, or how an audience 
could take much interest m Octavia, who allows herself without protest to 
be transferred from one prospective husband to another. 

Mile Barbier was far from writing a political pamphlet. There is no 
discussion of autocratic or of democratic rule. Even Brutus does not object 
to Caesar’s power. The only point is that at Rome prejudice agamst kings 
existed and that, when a dictator attempted to make himself king, certain 
people, like Antony and Octavia, approved, while otliers, like Brutus and 
Portia, disapproved strongly enough to condemn him to death. 

Portia IS more bitterly opposed to Caesar than Brutus is. She has inherited 
her father’s hatred of the dictator and refuses any sort of compromise, while 
Brutus goes so far as to warn Caesar of the conspiracy and decides to help 
murder him only when he hears that he has put on a crown. Octavia and 
Antony are similarly contrasted, she obeying Caesar blindly, he having a 
special reason for making Caesar king, as an oracle has predicted that only 
under the leadership of a king will Rome conquer Persia. 

The play is unlike earlier tragedies on the subject, but it seems to have 
been influenced by Ctnm in the scenes in which Caesar consults Antony 
and Brutus. The author’s feminism is shown in the fact that each of the 
three principal men is deeply influenced by a woman : Caesar by Calpurma’s 
dream and her consulting an oracle; Brutus, by Portia’s uncompromising 
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attitude; Antony, by the loss of Octavia and by the permission he ultimately 
receives to marry her. The tnerveilleux has a larger part than in the author’s 
earlier tragedies. She claims that her last three acts won more applause 
than she had expected, an admission that the first two were less successful. 
The fourth and fifth are, indeed, more dramatic than the earlier acts, which 
are largely devoted to plans for marriages in which we take httle interest. 
Where matters of large political consequence are involved, Caesar’s schemes 
for getting support by arranging marriages seem absurdly out of place. 

Like Tomyns, the tragedy had only six performances, but, as the author 
received from them over 400 francs, some of them must have been well 
attended.®*- A lengthy criticism by “ D. H.,” written not long after the 
play was acted, was published by Mile Barbier in the second volume of her 
Saisons Utteraires. The critic praises the author for her constructive imagi- 
nation, for verses that he considers worthy of Corneille, and for the his- 
torically accurate characters of Brutus, Portia, and Antony, but he has no 
kind words for the portrayal of Caesar and Octavia, as the former is easily 
frightened. Ins niece cold and tiresome He holds that the oracle should be 
mentioned in the second act rather than the fourth and objects to the fact 
that the spectators have to wait for this fourth act before their interest is 
aroused. He also points out anachronisms and violations of the proprieties.** 

It IS with this play that ends the career of Mile Barbier as an author 
of tragedies.** She had composed a larger number of them than any French 
woman who had preceded her. She suffered from her admiration for Cor- 
neille and Mile de 'Scudery, as the novelist led her into the absurd romanti- 
cism of Tomyns and the dramatist lured her into attempting political 
themes that she was unable to develop. In her most successful tragedy, 
Amc et I’etiis, these influences are less apparent than elsewhere. Her 
creative ability, her taste, and her gift of expression are less striking than 
her knowledge of classical technique and her ingenuity in plot construction. 


“•The freres Parlaict, XV, 21i, quote the Registrvs of the Comcdie Fransaise to 
the effect that the play was given from Nov 20 to Dec 7, 1700, and that “ Mile 
Barbier de Vaulx ” received fiom it 4.1.1 fiance, lb eons 
“Analyzed by the freree Parfaict, XV, 27-34 

” Voltaire showed little knowledge of the play He referred to it contcraptuoiiely 
(Molaiid edition, 111, 310; aa a tiagedy in which Caeeur and Brutua are “amoureux 
et jaloux,” though neither la jealuua and only Brutua la “ amoureux ” in the senau 
that Voltaire impliea He detlarca that Mile Baibicr had aa a collaborator “un 
dea plua beaux gdmea de la B’rance,” a reference to Fonteiielle, according to Moland 
There la no other evidence that Fontenelle had anything to do with it Voltaire 
may well have confused this tragedy with another written by a woman about another 
Brutua, Mile Bernard’s Bratus, in which Fontenelle la aaid to have collaborated La 
Harpe, op ett , XI, 267, repeats Voltaire’s error about Caesar and Brutua and 
follows him in assigning the tragedy to Fontenelle and Mile Barbier 

•‘Unless the “nouvelle pifcce de thddtre de sa fason” that, on Oct. 2, 1710, she 
had come to read to Mme Le Hui was a tragedy Cf H Omont, “ Journal parisien 
d’Antoine Qalland,” Uimotres de la Soexiii de I’histoire de Pans, XLVI (1919), 86 
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But she must be remembered for the brave fight she made in behalf of her 
sex. Her Tomyris puts her Cyrus to death. Her Arrie, Com6he, and Portia 
proclaim to hesitant males their duty. Her leading women never compromise 
their ideals But the presentation of their strength, though gratifying to 
feminists, does not compensate for poverty of imagination or mediocrity 
of expression. 

The only other woman who wrote tragedies for the Parisian stage at this 
time was Madeleino-Ang4Iique Poisson (1684-1770),’“* daughter of Paul 
Poisson and wife of a Spaniard, do Gomez. She was the author of many 
conies and turned quite naturally to dramatic composition as her grand- 
father had written plays and her parents and grandparents, as well as her 
brother Philippe, were or had been professional actors. The first of her 
four plays was Habis,*" derived, according to the fibres Parfaict, from a 
tale by Mile de La Boche-Guilhcm. They declare that she took from it her 
subject, the “ marche ” of her action, her chief persons, and the d6noaemcnt, 
which they consider the most successful part of the play. They reproach 
her for asserting that she wrote it “senle, sans aucun secours,” but, as 
French tragedies regularly had sources, she must have meant, not that her 
play had no source, but that she had no collaborator. She was probably 
replying to the charge that she had one. As similar accusations had been 
made against Catherine Bernard and Mile Barbicr, it seems that there 
was considerable support in Prance for the belief that a woman, unaided 
by a man, was incapable of dramatic comjmsition 

Except for the correctness of the form, which strictly fulfills classical 
requirements, the play resembles a romantic tiagi-comedy. An oracle con- 
atitutes an important motif. The hero, condemned to death when a child 
and rescued from the sea, arouses his relatives’ emotions before they know 
who he IS and is recognized with the help ot a birthmark The happy ending 
IS brought about by a sentimental change in the attitude ot the principal 
villain The tale from which the play was derived was probably inspired 

** Cf the Biographic ginirale and the catalogue of the Bibliothique Nntionalc 

“Pans, Pierre Bibou, 1714, 12° Dedicated to the Duke of Bavaria Republished 
in the author’s (Euvres mtlies. Fans, Frault, 1724, and in the Nouveau thi&ire 
frangots, Utrecht, N4aulme, 1730 A Dutch translation appeared in 1718 Her 
other plays were Uarsidie, which was not acted at the Comcdie Pran;aisu, B&miramic, 
acted there iii 1710, and Cliargue, acted there in 1717 

"Melgoris, king of a Spanish tribe, had married Axiano, hie daughter, to the 
King of 64tulie When she bore a son, Habis, an oracle had informed Melgoria 
that the child would grow into a hero and deprive him ot his throne To save hia 
own life, Melgoris had his daughter locked up and her child thrown into the sea. 
The King of G£tulie, thinking that both had perished, killed himself, but the boy, 
rescued by a minister of state, Pliesris, and brought up in a wild country, distin- 
guished himself in fighting against brigands, learned from his guardian that he 
was the son of AiLiane, and won the favor of her father Known as Hespirus, he 
led his grandfather’s troupes to the aid of the Garamantes and brought back Princess 
Enxhne for Melgons to marry Though the princess prefers Hesperus, she agrees 
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by Herodotus’s account of Cyrus’s youth, a subject dramatized by Danchet 
eight years before Mme Gomez’s tragedy appeared, but, if this is true, geo- 
graphical and historical names have been completely altered. 

The only preparation for the king’s final change of heart is found in a 
slight feeling of remorse that is assigned to him and in his growing affection 
for his grandson, but this is hardly consistent with his contmued cruelty 
towards his daughter, kept in confinement for twenty years. Dunng this 
period her maternal instinct has remained fresh, but she has not learned 
prudence and is almost tricked by her father into revealing her son’s identity. 
This noble son and his beloved Erix^ne are but superficially characterized. 
A more mteresting character is Phesr^s, the wily statesman, who works in 
the interests of Habis while retaining the confidence of the king. He is 
foiled only by Habis himself. His is a type found in Amasis and in several 
other tragedies of the period. The only thing worth noting about the minor 
characters is that one of them, Erixene’s confidant, is given nothing to say 

The author preserves the unities, maintains suspense almost to the end 
of the play, introduces elements of the merveilleux, and shows on the stage 
three scenes of recognition. Perhaps these last and the striking, if senti- 
mental ending are what brought the tragedy remarkable success It was 
acted twenty-five times between April 17 and June 19, 1714, continued to 
be performed in the two years that followed, and was revived m 1732-4. As 
there were in all forty-eight performances, it was acted more frequently 
than any other tragedy of the period except two by Crcbillon and two by 
La Grange-Chancel. Mme Gomez was encouraged to write other tragedies, 
but they were most unsuccessful. Her original good fortune must have 
been due to the acting, or to some fancy of her audiences, weary, perhaps, 
of more somber tragedies and enjoying romance and scenes of recognition. 

However this may be, the part played by women in French dramatic 
history has now become less neghgible than ever. There had been great 
actresses in the seventeenth century. Their traditions were earned over into 
the eighteenth by la Beauval, la Duclos, and la Desmares. There had been 
influential women who showed interest in the theater. Mme de Maintenon, 
the duchesse de Bourgogne, the duchesse du Maine, and the princesse de 

to do her duty Hes])«rus makes hiiiiHclf known to his confidant, then to his mother, 
theu to Erix^ne, who assureii him that he needs no high rank to win her love 
PhesT^s prejmres un elaborate intrigue, spreads the report that Habis lives, and 
rouses the people, w’ho besiege the palate Henperus, however, calms them, arrests 
the leaders, mid seeks to persuade Phesrus to escape, but the minister allows himself 
to be seized by the king, since Hesperu<« has ruined his plans Melgoris is greatly 
attracted to Hc««perus, but he insists upon knowing where Habis is HespiVtis promises 
to tell him, argues that Habis is entirely innocent, and finally makes himself known 
Axiane pleads for him Molgoris is deeply moved, spares Habis, and, to fulfill the 
oracle, alidicntcs in his favor To complete the baerificc, Melgoris gives Enxdne to 
the new king 
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Conti were active patrons of drama m the last years of Louis XIV. It 
remained lor Mile Baibier and Mme Gomez to replace Mile Desjardins, 
Mme Deshonli^res, and Mile Bernard as dramatists. It may be said of 
them that Mile Barbier composed a larger number of tragedies than any 
of her femmine predecessors, and that Mme Gomez produced the tragedy 
that was the most frequently acted of all wntten by women before the end 
of 1716. 



CHAPTER VI 


BIBLICAL TRAGEDIES: DDCHE, NADAL, GENEST 

The interest aroused in Biblical tragedies by Mme de Maintenon’s enlisting 
the services of Racine for Samt-Cyr and the resnlting popularity at court 
of Esther and Athahe had attracted other authors, Boyer had composed 
Jephte and Judith for Saint-C 3 ’r, Duche, Jonathas. Tlie actors of the 
Com&lie Frangaisc had played Judith successfully in 3635-6. It is conse- 
quently not surprising that Duche should compose two other Biblical trage- 
dies and that one of these, Ahsalon, after being played at court, should be 
accepted by the Parisian actors. They also played Genest’s Joseph, after 
it had been acted at the home of the duchesse du Maine, and Nadal’s Saul, 
which they were the first to give. They subsequently produced Nadal’s 
H erode, which may be regarded as a Bibhcal play since it is derived from 
Josephus and two Biblical characters take part m it. These five tragedies, 
two by Nadal, two by Duclte, and one by Genest, constitute nearly one 
sixth of the extant Parisian tragedies brought out in 1701-15, a surpris- 
ingly large number if one remembers that they appeared on the eve of 
the Rcgence. 

Duch6 de Vancy had begun his career as a dramatist by composing in 
1699 for Saint-Cyr Jonathas,^ a play given five times at the Comddie 
Frangaise in 1714. He wrote two other tragedies, the first of which, Deboba,® 
was acted m 1701 at Saint-Cyr, according to the Bib. du th fr , but never 
at Pans The chief source is Chapters IV and V of Judges. A few bor- 
rowings are made from other hooks of the Bible, while the account of the 
storm that helped rout the Canaanites comes from Josephus The author 
keeps the mam persons and events of Judges, but be adds a number of 
characters and a plot of jealousy, m wluch are involved Heber the Kenite, 
Jail, Sisera, and the latter’s Hebrew wife, Axa, whose name had been given 
by Boyer to the heroine of his J ephte. 

The first three of these characters are called Haber, Jahel, and Sisara 
The last of them is an ambitious general who has sought to strengthen 
his position among the Canaanites by marrying an Israelite, He first tried 
to marry Jahel, then, as she refused his offer, married Axa, whom he now 
proposes to repudiate if Jahel will change her mind. He is presented aa a 

’ Cf my op cit , Part IV, pp 320-7 

*Pans, Pierre Bibou, 1712, 12° Republished in the ThiStre frantoia of 1737 
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calculating villain, cool to Aza’s passionate outbursts, energetic, and heart* 
less. Haber, who has adopted the religion of Israel, remains faithful to 
Jahel even when he believes she has ceased to care for him. She is repre- 
sented as pious, patriotic, devoted to Haber, not at all the person to nail 
a former lover to the earth with a tent-peg. With her is contrasted Axa, 
ambitious, devoted to Sisara, for whom she has given up her country and 
her religion, jealous, murderous, and pathetic. D6bora, on the other hand, 
IS wise and serene, a Joan of Are who foresees the triumph of her cause, 
but who has lost the power of poetic expression that she displays in the 
Book of Judges.® 

There are too many characters to allow the author to give all of them 
distinct personalities. The double love-intngue seems quite out of place in 
what should have been primarily a patriotic and religious production. The 
plot IS constructed with little skill. Most of the situations tliat might have 
been impressive are kept behind the scenes. While there are references to 
earlier events recorded in the Bible, little effort is made to give the tragedy 
a Biblical atmosphere, or to reproduce other Hebraic metaphors than those 
found in a few remarks about broken reeds, whited sepulchres, and sands of 
the sea. The author’s respect for the unities of time and place hampered 
him considerably. He showed ingenuity, but no great regard for probability 
in combining the various threads of his action in such a way ns to bring 
about the deaths of Sisara and Aza, the marriage of Jahel and Haber, and 
the triumph of Israel. 

In favor at court and writing for Saint-Cyr, Duche managed to slip into 
his tragedy a passage that seems intended as praise of Ixiuis XIV. The 
King of Canaan, according to Sisara, can be made to sec through the eyes 
of his general. He is not the ideal monarch who sees things for himself. 
He 18 not like the king referred to in the following lines (II, 6) 

®Eliab and Amrara declare their loyalty to Debora, who has been restored to 
power Ehab had been forced by the Canaanitcs to break the engagement of bis 
daughter, Jahel, to Haber, “ chef dca Cindens ” Jahel had obediently pretended 
disloyalty, and Haber bad departed with his men Rejected by Jahel, Sisaia has 
married Amram’s daughter, Axa, who had adopted her husband’s religion and 
persuaded him to march against her people Debora sends for Biiruc, who has 
assembled an army Haber assures Jahel that he has brought 12,000 men to help 
the Hebrews Sisara threatens to destroy the Hebrews unless in three days they 
band over the Altar and the Ark As Aniraiii has little power, Sisara wjshes to 
divorce Axa and marry Jahel When his plans are discovered by his wife, she plots 
Jahel’s murder, reproaches her husband to no avail, and warns Debora that Jahel 
may be carried off Debora has Jahel taken by her father to a pl.w e of safety while 
she goes with Barac to attack the Canaamtes, whose destruction she has foretold 
Sisara arrests Haber, learns that Kliab and Jahel have been captured by his men, 
and goes off to battle Ehab foils an attempt to murder Jahel Haber makes his 
escape and with Barac utterly defeats the enemy Fleeing from the battle, Sisara 
enters a tent in which Jahel has been placed, seeks rest, and falls into a state of 
unconsciousness, whereupon Jahel drives an iron tent peg into his head Dibora, 
who has been captured and left with Axa, is rescued Axa kills herself on her 
husband’s corpse Jahel triumphs and will marry Haber 
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Tu me parle d’lm Roi de qui la vigilance 

En tons lieuz, quoiqu’abeent, fait eentir ea prudence; 

Qui bornant le credit qu’il donne & mes pareile, 

Limite leur pouvoir & peee leurs conseils, 

Et qui par sa sageese & son vaste gdnie, 

Seul de toui see Etats entretient rharmonie 

Duchfi’s next and last play is greatly superior to his earlier productions. 
The subject of Absauon * may have been suggested by Mme de Maintenon, 
as it was once supposed at court that Bacine was going to dramatize it.‘ 
If William HI had died only a few months earlier than he did, seekers after 
historical parallels would probably have seen in the play an allusion to 
James II’s expulsion from England by his son-in-law and the latter’s death. 
As a matter of fact, the only political implications are in the dedication, 
where Louis XIV is praised for keepmg his word and making peace, though, 
by doing so, he allowed his enemies to combine against him anew. 

In the preface Duch6 admits altering the Biblical account (II Samuel) 
in several respects. He says that he made Absalom penitent and attributed 
most of his errors to Achitophel in order that the spectators might pity 
the protagonist and realize that similar weaknesses might lead them into 
similar crimes, for “ tel est le but de la Tragcdie , elle doit plaire, mais en 
memo terns elle doit instruire, & son principal objet est de purger les pas- 
sions.” He admits that, contrary to scripture, he changed the place of 
Absalom’s death and added Thamar, whose r61e helped in the success of 
the play. Somewhat troubled by his alterations, he consulted prominent 
churchmen and was reassured. 

He makes more changes than he mentions, for he bnngs Absalom, his 
family, and Achitophel into Hand's camp, has Havid prefer Achitophel’s 
advice to Joab’s, arranges for the latter a plan of battle, and makes Absa- 
lom’s wife a descendant of Saul. Moved by his idea of the proprieties, 
he avoids referring to David’s polygamous life and to Absalom’s cohabiting 
with his father’s concubines. Kespect for the unity of place, need for 
feminine roles, and desire to bring important characters together on the 
stage account for many of his alterations." 

* Pans, Amsson, 1702, 4* , pnv (for publications of the Acud^mie des luscTiptions ) , 
Dec 12, 1701, approbation, June 1, 1702, registered, June 20, 1702, achevi, July 16, 
1702 Dedicated to Louis XIV Republished, Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1712, veuve Ribou, 
1730 , in the Nouieau theatre franQOVi, Utrecht, Ndaulme, 173.'; , in the Thidtre frangots 
of 1737, in Petitot’s Rfpertmre of 1803, in the Auteurs du second ordre. Pans, 
1808, and in the Repertoires of 1818 and 1822-3 A Dutch translation appeared in 
1741, an Italian, in 1761 

“ Cf my op evt , Part IV, p 299 

•The scene is laid in a camp near Manhaim (jMahanaim) in Gilead, whither 
David has fled from a rebellion ostensiblv headed by Amasa He has with him 
Absalom and Achitophel, as well as Joab The last of these advises David to attack. 
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David is represented as an aged king, easily influenced, pious, kindly, 
devoted to his wayward son. Neither his heroic, his amorous, nor his artistic 
qualities are revealed. Fortunately he has the support of sturdy Joab and 
of cunning Cisai, who do much to determine the course of events. Pitted 
against these three legitimists are three rebels, Absalom, Achitophel, and 
Zamri. The last of these is merely a confldant and messenger, but Achito- 
phel IS represented as the brains of the opposition. lie shrewdly influences 
both David and Absalom, takes part m the fighting, and is employed, like 
CBnone in Phedre, to dimmish the guilt of the protagonist 
Absalom, rather than David, is the central character. lie is handsome, 
faithful to his wife, devoted to his daughter, but ambitious, intensely hostile 
to Joab, moved to sudden anger, easily influenced by Achitophel. Ills plan 
IS not to kill, or even to dethrone his father, but to secure the succession 
for himself. lie admits his fear that his older brother may reign, as well 
as his dislike of Joab, but he lays upon Achitophel most of the responsi- 
bility for the rebellion. Wavering between revolt and submission, he is 
caught in the web he has helped to spin. Despite his efforts to keep out of 
the battle, he is led into it by his hatred of Joab. His defeat brings about 
his fatal encounter with tlie oak Ills repentance, wliiih causes him to par- 


but Achitotiliel urgfa him to aw.ut reeiiforcements that arc to come next d.iy Uavid 
accepts Achitophcrs adiite and urges Absalom to lie friendly with Joab Achitophel 
reveals to Zamri the farts that Aiiiaea is expected to attack the next night, that 
the uicii of lijihraim will turn •■gainst David, and that Absalom wil’ ])c made king 
after allowing his father to e>.pa]ie Cisai now reaLlies t.inip with Absalom’s mother, 
wife, and daughter The wife, Tliares, as a dcscrndaiit of Saul, IB unjustly bus* 
pelted of urging Alisaioiii to rebel When she find- lh.it he cannot elo.ir himself, 
she persuades David to swear that, if there is a traitor in the camp, his wife and 
children shall he tortured and burned Then she gives herself as a hostage into 
Jo.ib’s ketpiiig Her eonduet iieaily causes Absalom to give up his plans, but 
Achitophel jiersiiades him to join the rebels and promises iliat Stba, whom David 
trusts, will, with the ICphraimites, restore to Absilom Ins wife and diuglifer Tharbs 
now iiiforiiis her hiishnnd that Ihiiul has just licaid th.it .\iiiiis.i s ai iii\ is pro 
claiming Ah-alom king fehe begs him to renounce his plan and, when li uiges her 
to eseaiie with liiiii, tells liiin that •■he is a prisoner lie leaves alter jiroiiiising to 
rescue her A lei ter, brought for Abs.ilom, falls into her hands Further proof of 
her hiislMnd's designs is given Dand bv Joab, who .isks him not to trust former 
followers of iS.iuI, but to have confldcine in Seim and the Eplir.iiiiiite^ The queen 
accuses Tlniris of complKity in the reliellion, but 'Jhares produee-s tin letter that 
had been intended for Absalom Written by Seba himself, it shows tli.it be has lieen 
plotting to make Ali-ilom king Cisni reports that Ailiitopliel li.is joined Absalom 
and thit Siba and Amas.i arc advancing David deeidcs to retreat into the city 
and to have a talk with Absalom, whose wife and daughter will be put to death if 
he turns against his father The interview takes place after Absalom’s daughter, 
Thamar, has begged him to save her niotlur Absalom admits Ins hostility to .Joab 
and Ills desire to he named David’s suectssor Ills father pardons him, but insists 
that the chiefs of the eonspiracv be given up Absalom agrees, but, learning that 
Joab has ilriven Amasa back, he aoes to see the rebel leaders \Vi soon hear that 
Joab, after luiing the rebels on, had turned and defeated them, th.it Achitophel has 
hanged himself in a cave, and that Absalom, caught by his hair in the boughs of an 
oak, has been mortally wounded by Joab Ri ought on the stage, Ali-alom accepts 
his fate, declares that God has guided Joab's hand, entrusts his family to David, 
and dies 
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don Joab, is introduced to make the audience pity him despite his attack 
on his father’s authority. 

Duch6 introduced into his east three women: David’s queen, suspicious 
of her daughter-in-law, whom she blames for Absalom’s rebellion, but sub- 
sequently penitent for having suspected her; Tharps, accused as a descendant 
of Saul of woiking for David’s defeat, but in reality intensely loyal to the 
king and willing to sacniice her life in order to prevent her husband from 
rebelling, and Thamar, who could have been omitted so far as the plot is 
concerned, though she is connected with the action by helping to motivate 
her father’s decisions This last character was probably added m order to 
give a r61e to the durhcsse de Bourgogne. 

The play is well constructed. Absalom’s character is highly dramatic. 
His four interviews with David, Achitophel’s scheming, and the part played 
by Thares are especially effective. There is no scene of recognition, but 
there is a coup de theatre when Thares clears herself by producing the letter. 
The exposition is made dramatic, suspense is well preserved, the account 
of the battle is fairly brief, and the material is arranged m such a way 
that interest is mnintaincd to the end of the tragedy. 

According to the freres Parfaict,' the play was written to be acted at 
Saint-Cyr, where it met with such success that the duchesse de Bourgogne 
decided to give it at Versailles. She had it rehearsed on Dec. 29, 1701, 
and on Jan 3, 5, and 18, 1702. On the 19th Louis XIV returned from 
Marly earlier than usual in order to see it performed in the “ cabinet de 
Madame de Mamtenon, oi'i I’on avoit fait faire un fort joli thefitre.” “ The 
duchesse played Thamar in a dress embroidered with all the crown jewels — 
a singular costume for a fugitive in an army camp. The due d’Orleans 
played David ; the comte and comtesse d’Ayen, Absalom and Tharbs , Mile 
de Melun, David’s wife Other roles were taken by Michel Baron, who 
probably played Achitophel, by the young comte de Noailles, and by some 
of his father’s servants The play was acted on the same stage on Feb 
3 and 22 Louis XIV and Mme de Mamtenon were so much pleased with 
these performances that the king sent the author 1000 francs and Mme de 
Mamtenon sent him 100 pistoles. 

After Duche’s death his widow obtained permission to have the tragedy 
acted at the Comedie Fran^aise, where David was played by Ponteuil, 
Absalom, by Beaubourg ; Joab, by Philippe Poisson, Achitophel, by Guerin; 
Tharfis, by la Duclos; Thamar, by la de Nesle. The freres Parfaict, who 
indicate the distribution of these roles, cite an article devoted to the play 

’ XV, 109 

* U<ingeau, Journal, under the dates mentioned 
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in the Mercitre de France of August, 1730, which finds some negligence 
m the versification, prefers Acts II and IV to the others, considers Absalom’s 
hatred of Joab poorly motivated, the queen and Thamar useless, and the 
queen’s change of attitude towards Thares unexplained. This last statement 
shows that the critic had only a superficial knowledge of the play, for it is 
obvious that, when Tharfes shows the letter to David, she both incriminates 
Absalom and Seba and alters the opinion that the queen had previously held 
in regard to her The frercs I’arfaict praise highly the role of Tharps and 
the interview ii. Act IV between David and Absalom, The tragedy was 
acted twelve times in 1712, from April 7 to 29. It had in all thirty-nine 
performances at the Com^die Frangaise, remaining m the repertory until 1756. 

La Harpe praised it highly,® though he considered the queen’s rSle useless, 
David not sufficiently active in the last act, and the account of Absalom’s 
death too long. He found the action well developed in the first four acts, 
the characters well drawn, the scenes in which Tharps ofTers herself as a 
hostage and in which David interviews Absalom most effective. He quoted 
from li ai length and regretted that it was no longer acted Aisalon is 
certainly superior to its author’s other plays and, I should say, to all other 
Biblical tragedies written in the twenty- five years that followed the pro- 
duction at court of Aihahe, 

Dueht^’s principal early eighteenth-century rival was Augustin Nadal 
(1664-1740), a native of Poitiers who was preceptor m the home of the 
marquis d’Etampes and secretary to the due d’Aumont. These ronnections 
introduced him into the circle of the due d’Orlf'ans, Louis XIV’s brother, 
and enabled him to visit England. In 1708-9 and in 1711 he was an editor 
of le Nouveau Mercurc. He was a member of the Acadfmie des Tnsrriptions. 
He wrote some occasional verse, a brief imitation of Pa,arltse LoH, treatises 
on tragedy and on Homan customs, eulogies of Racine, attacks on Voltaire, 
and five tragedies derived from the Bible and Josephus He showed con- 
siderable knowledge of dramatic technique and of French seventeenth- 
century dramatists, but little originality in the form or content of Ins plays.^® 

In his first tragedy, Saul,• ** he sought to bring up to date the play of 

• Op m , vni, 171 8rt 

*” For liiM life cf the ItxagrapMe gfnimle His works wore cnlleeted in an edition 
in throe volumes, Pans, Briassoii, 1718 Besides Saul and tlfrode his tragedies were 
Antiorhiis ou lea MachabCm, aotod on Dec 16, 1722, published in 172.1, Ifanamne, 
acted on Feb 15, 1725, published in 1725, and Oaarphtu ov Moyse, the performance 
of which was prevented in 1727, though it was allowed to be published the following 
year 

““Tragidie tir#e de I’Ecriturc iSainte,” Pans, Pierre Hihou, 1705, 12“ , prtu , 
April 4, registcrcil, April 21 In signing the approbation of Manh 20, Danchet 
referred to the saintliness of the subject and ttie beauty of the \trsos Dedicated 
to the due d’OrWans, whose appreciation of literature is praised Rejinhlished, Pans, 
veuve Riboii, 1751, and in the author’s fEuvres of 1738 An Italian tianslation was 
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the same name by Du Ryer. In hie preface he ranked his theme with that 
of (Edipus, quoted Ecclesiasticus, enumerated Saul’s offenses, and explained 
that he added the episode of Asser in order to increase David’s peril and 
that he brought David into Saul’s camp so that he could bring about his 
reconciliation with the king. He adnutted that he had altered the Biblical 
narrative by referring to Jerusalem as if the city were obedient to Saul, 
but he claimed that a poet need not be so accurate as an historian. Those 
who consider it a sacrilege to make " la moindre alteration des circonstances 
tant soit peu considerables de I’Ecriture Sainte, nous ont appns par leur 
exemple & n6gliger quelquefois leurs preceptes ” These words repeat almost 
literally the attack that Boyer, in the preface of his JephU, had made upon 
Racine’s Esther^ Not only does Nadal make no acknowledgment here of 
his debt to Boyer, but, when he quotes the passage in the preface of his 
Oaarphis, he attributes it only to himself. 

When he composed his play he made a similarly unacknowleged borrowing 
from Du Bycr. He selected the same theme. Saul’s sms, his consultation 
with the witch, and his death in battle with the Philistines. Like Du Ryer 
he introduced the question of Saul’s relations with David and his fear that 
Jerusalem would revolt, he brought Michol into her father’s camp, and he 
provided David with a nval for her love. There are a number of close 
similarities.” Nadal’s chief changes are in technique, in certain names, in 
the fact that he borrows from the Bible charges made against Saul that 
Du Ryer had not mentioned, that he keeps the interview with Samuel’s 
ghost behind the scenes, and that he brings David upon the stage. The 
result 18 to make the tragedy more technically correct, the action in the 
first two acts more rapid, but to present Saul as a far less appealing character 
and to lose much of the power and picturesqueness of the older play.’* 

published in ITfiC The play lias been studied by M A. Thiel, la Figure de Saul, 
Amsterdam, H J Fane, 1026, pp 50-67 
Cf my op c%t , Part IV, p 319 

** Most of these have been pointed out in my edition of Du Rycr’s Saul, R.iltiraore, 
1931 Cf Du Ryer’s Saul, v 091, “ce pcuple saint par tes Lois ^gorge,” and Nadal’s 
Saul, I, 1, "de Minietres Baiiita quatre vingts igorger ” Cl. also m my edition lines 
639-40, 080, 839-40, 897 900, 905 ti, 943-4, 952 7, 1043, 1228, and the notes on them 
that quote similar verses from Nadal’s tragedy The first act of Du Ityer’s play 
ends with Michol’s couplet 

Qimnd le parle pour toy dans vn mal si pressaiit, 

E-it-ee pour vn conpablc, on pour \n innocent 
The 1705 edition of Nadal’s Saul reads 

Si je t'linplore 0 Ciel' dans iin mal si pressant, 

Eht ce pour iin eoupable, ou pour iin innoientt 
In the edition of 1738 Nadal, possibly to corneal the borrowing, as a new edition 
of Dll Ryer’s play had come out the year before, altered the couplet to 
Daigne m’apprendre, 6 Cicl, duns iin mal si pressant. 

Si David cst eoupable, ou s’ll est innocent 
tTonathan fears that Saul, having disobeyed God, may be defeated by the Philistines 
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The king is described as having suffered from the silence of Heaven ever 
since he had disobeyed by spanng Agag, killing the priests who defended 
David, and offering a sacrifice without waiting for Samuel. He is a weak 
and suspicious person, influenced both by bis children and by Asser. Instead 
of preparing for battle, he consults a witch. Unwilling to accept his fate, 
he still seeks to destroy David and is cruel enough to assign the task to 
Jonathan. It is only when the battle is lost and he has given himself a 
fatal wound that he wishes David well. His death was by no means inevitable, 
for, if David and Michol escaped, Saul might well have done so. Nadal’s 
desire to bring David on the stage weakened his presentation of his pro- 
tagonist and the ending of his tragedy. 

David IS represented as a maligned and persecuted hero, faithful to Michol 
and to Saul. It is not explained why so accomplished a w'arnor takes no 
part in the battle after his soldiers have rescued him. Jonathan shows his 
devotion, to David and seeks to protect his father, but ho critici/es and dis- 
obeys Saul, as does Michol Asser is shown as David’s unworthy rival and 
Saul’s evil genius 

The action takes place m some twelve hours and within Saul’s tent. We 
no longer see, as in Du Ryer’s tragedy, the witch’s cave and the ghost. 
Nadal thought it more effective to bring the witch to Saul and allow her 
to report the gliost’s words, uttered behind the scene 

DaiiH la Tni^Tcdic de 8aUl, qui cst dc luoi, il y a unc reconnoisRanct qin quoique 
nouvellc au Th»&trc, cut un huco^b nssez grand pour cn parler avec quelque (onflance 


un](i*>H hi> iH rcMCiiPd by David In order to reconcile them he haa brou^lit to the 
camp his hl^t(*r, Michol, David's wife, but there is danger from Saul biniself, whose 
mental cHUuiitum may iiiuKe him unrompromising, and fioin hm confidHitf ABscr, 
whose faiiiily haH aspired to the throne and who is in Io\( with Midiol Ninl has 
just iKsm persuaded by his children to recall DaMd whoii lie lie us (liii he ig 
advunmig against him \Mth the Philistines Michol is ilistressed by th* report 
that DaMd is to mair^ a Pliilifitiiic primeok* ^aul'a Hubiists are on the \eige of 
revolt ^Vhcn David is brought in by Jonathan, he is aiiiiHed bv ^'anl of st eking 
with the enemy’s support to sei/e the throne Divid denies that he is doing so and 
declares that he has refused to marry a Philistine, that he ih willing to iiegfiliatc 
peaie with the enemy, or, if Mill decides to hght, that he will giipport him with 
hiH tiOO followers Saul now restores David to favor, hut he i» influent etl by Assc” 
to doubt the wisdom of this stop Unable to rcadi n deiiKion, oi to get ii answer 
from llca\en, lie hcnds Asser to find a horeere#*H The witth is hi ought to Saul’s 
tent, where the king, disguised, reassures her as to her nafety and asks h< r to "onHult 
Samuels gho&>t She bigiiis her imantatioiis, hick the earth Bhake ami an old man 
appear She learns from him that her questioner ih Saul Defore wt arc allowed to 
Bee the ghost the sfiaiice is interrupted by Jonathan ^Vben Saul rctnnu to the 
stage, w'c leain that Samuel ha» told liim that he is tf> be dethroned for sparing 
Agag and that David will sucieed him Raul bida Jonathan kill David but the 
prince confides in his friend and iir?es him to leave the camp Tlie PhiliKtiiies 
attack Arrebted by Asser, David ih icscned by his own men, while Saufs Moldiers 
revolt The Philistines triumph When Asser asks Michol to follow him, she refuses 
Saul, disarmed, asks Asser to kill him Michol and David beg Haul to escape with 
them We learn that both Jonathan and Asser have bei n killed Saul (onimits 
suicide after admitting to David that be has been unjust and urging him to rule 
wisely 
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le changement d’etat & le ddnouSment le smvit de pr^s . . elle conjura Tame du 
Prophets, dont la voix s’ileva du fond de la Terre pour lui fairs entendre qu’elle 
parloit au Roi m£me qu’elle venoit d’outrager revocation etoit terrible, le phantdme 
toOjoura prit A paroltre, jettoit par-lA dans lea eaprita plua d’Apouvante qu’il n’eBt 
fait cn ae montrant lui-in<!ine. I’apparition fut coupes par le[s] cria de la Pythoniaae 

Maia quo m’apprend aa voix en montant jusqu’A moi! 

Ah Dieux, je auis perdud! & voua etea le Boi 

La premiere representation de cctte Scene a ete I’epoque d’un coup de Thefltre, 
j’oae dire dee plus dclatans, entre le cdiebre Sale, & la Demoiselle Desmarea, auasi- 
bien que la perfection de leur jeu I’Actrice cfit [stc] besom de toutes ses graces 
& de toiite aa beaiite pour ne pas faire peiir; I’alteration des traits de Sale, & aa 
terreur ont laisse au Thddtre des tons de tradition, qu’on y respecte encore “ 

Nadal had no justification for calling this recognition new, as Du Eyer’s 
scene is similar, for it was not till after the recognition in the older tragedy 
that the ghost appeared. Nor could Nadal claim even verbal ingenuity as 
Du Eyer had written (vv. 955-6) • 

Mats aa diiiine voix montant luaques A moy 
M'apprcnd en mcsme temps que vous estes le Roy 

Moreover Saul’s report of the interview pales in comparison with Du Eyer’s 
scene in which Samuel’s ghost actually appears and makes known to Saul 
the punishment that is about to be visited upon him. 

A still more serious fault is that Nadal did not sufficiently concentrate 
his efforts, as Du E 3 'er had done, upon the tragic character of Saul, pursued 
by divine wrath, convinced of his approaching destruction, but devoting all 
hiB energies to saving his children and his country For the resulting loss 
.of impressiveness there is small compensation in the few technical improve- 
ments that Nadal introduced : the reduction of the place to a single tent, 
of the time to not more than twelve hours, the explanation of Michol’s 
presence in the camp, and the assurance of her escape at tlie end of the play 

This tragedy, though it does more credit to its author’s knowledge of 
technique than to his dramatic imagination, was fairly well received. It 
was acted twelve times between Feb. 27 and March 2C. It might have had 
a better record, as it was accepted by the troupe on Nov 12, 1704, if its 
presentation had not been delayed by the success of Belin’s Mustapha et 
Zeangir 

In his next tragedy, Hebodb,*^ Nadal showed greater originality. His 
imitation of Du Eyer’s Saul may have led him to Du Eyer’s contemporary. 
La Calprendde, whose Mart des enfans d’Herodes may have suggested his 

'“Nadal, (Euvro, Pans, Briaason, 17.18, II, 200-8 

*“ Cf freroa Parfaipt, XIV, .149 

”Paria, Pierre Ribou, 1709, 12“ Republished in the aiitbor’a (Euvret, Pans, 
Briaason, 1738 In the prefnee Nadal ealla tragedy the “chef d’oeuvre de I'eapnt 
hiimam ” He dedicated the play to d’Anmont It was translated into Italian in 1758 
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dramabzing the account in Josephus that had been the source ot the latter 
play. Unlike La Calprcn^de, I^adal suppressed one of Mariamne’s sons, 
referred to Sellaus, introduced Thirron, and showed on the stage neither 
the preparation of the forged letter, nor the trial.’* He modified the ending 
by having Herod revoke the death sentence and another person prevent the 
reprieve from arriving in time to save his son. This alteration may hav, 
been suggested by the Essex plays of La Calprenedc, Boyer, and Thomas 
Corneille. 

Kadal tells us that he omitted Aristobulus because he might have been 
confused with Mariamne’s brother and because he had the same interests 
and found liimself in the same situation ns Alevandre. He is pleased with 
his introduction of Thirron, now a inimsti'r of state rather than, as in 
Josephus, an old soldier This statesman must have been employed primarily 
to contrast with Salome and her wily agents, but he is not, ns the frfircs 
Parfaiet assert, entirely episodic, for he influences the final actions of 
Salome, which in turn determine the chaiaeter of the d6nouement‘“ 

Nadal’s changes made his tragedy more of a psychological study than La 

’“I have found only very minor reaemblancfs in wording between Niidul’ii tragedy 
and La CiiIpreiilde’B In the Mart des enfant rf Hfrodcs, I, 2, Herod tails to 
Marianine and expresses remorse, as he dties in HeruJe, II, !>, in the older play, 
II, 4, “ Vons regnea trop long temps pour les imnx d nn leune homnu.,” addressed 
to Herod, expresses the same thought as Oerode, II, I), “ Et le rt’giie d’nn peie est 
un fardeaii pdsant ” This remark, in new of Louis XIV’s age, uas more during 
than it li.id been in the time of La Calpremde Herod’s ravings at the end of Nadnl's 
tragedy may have been iiiflneneed by those of Oreste in An Iromaquc 

’"As Salome has designs upon the throne, she plots to poison Herod’s iii’iul against 
his son by Mariarane, Alexandre, jnsi back from Rome, where he Iiiih won the 
emperor’s f,ivor She employs I’hilon, in whom the young pi line eoiifnles, and 
Antipater, Herod’s son by an earlier marriage Ruth Aiitiputer am' Himd love 
Glaphir. 1 , a Cuppadoeian princess engaged to Alexandre Ileiod repr<>vts kntipater 
when lie finds him tpiarreling with his brother and agrees that Alis.iinlii' marry 
Glaphira next day He liopea that this act of self saciiliie mil help him to loiiqiier 
his remorse over the exeeulion of Mariamnc, but soon S.ilome, ’i\ reiiiiiidi.in him of 
his age and of Alexandre’s popularity, stirs him up against tins iiiime Pinion 
coiivirices Alexandre that Herod is his rivil and adimes him to es, ape with Olaphira 
to her father’s court Entrusted with the arrangeinrats for tins lliglit, Vhibm per 
suades Alexandre to write a letter asking the Komaii governor of .'syi a for per 
mission to pass through Ins province This Utter is used by Salome t*' mike Ilerod 
believe Alexandre is lonspiring against him He orders his son to 'le tried and 
proposes to send Glaphira liome with her father’s uinhn sudor The Coiimil rccoro 
mends pardon for the prince, but Herml takes matters into Ins own hands and 
orders his execution Glaphira then persuades Herod to iiardon Mesumlrc, but 
Salome makes the prince believe that Glaphira is giving herself to Herod in jiayment 
for his clemency, so that Alexandre’s attitude towards his father is '■eMcntftil 
Thirron, arrested by Salome and freed by Antipater, warns Herod against killing 
his son and tells him that Salome plans to iiiairy un Arabian prime, Silldiiis, and 
that she has designs upon Herod’s throne The king now sends lor Alex.indre and 
Salome, but he hears that the prince is surroniiiled by a cruel troo]), that the people 
have killed Pinion, and that Antipater is defending Alexandre .Salome Iiniigs the 
news of the prince’s death She had prevented Herod’s message from reaching the 
guards Realizing that Tliirrim has made known her sc hemes and tli.it the )>eople 
are seeking her life, she avoids arrest by committing sine ide Herod is left lieuildcred, 
lamenting over Alexandre and Mariarane and seeing visions of horror 
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Calpren^de’s and less pathetic. Alexandre, who has the longest t61o in the 
play, 18 presented as a respectful son and ardent lover, with enough of his 
mother’s pride to offend dangerous enemies like Salome and Antipater. 
He IS the innocent victim in whose death the action culminates. Salome, 
whose role is next in length, is portrayed with decided skill. She is not 
merely an embittered woman, seeking evil for its own sake, but one who 
aspires to reign For this purpose she intrigues with Silldius and seeks to 
remove Alexandre from her path as she had removed his mother She 
dominates Pinion, arrests Thiiron, plays upon Herod’s fears that his son 
IS conspiring against him and upon the love of both father and son for 
Glaphira It is she who prevents the reprieve from saving Alexandre She 
shows imagination, subtlety, and daring. Her suicide, which is not historical 
and resemliles that of Cleopatre in Rodogune, is hardly in keeping with her 
character “ .I’avois sur qm jetter le meurtre d’Alexandre,” she says (V, 8 ). 
Why, then, did she not make use of such a person’’ Her rSle would have 
been still more sinister if Nadal had left her, as Josephus did, not only 
unpunished, but rewarded for her crime by both her brother and the 
Roman emperor. 

Herod, though he has t ewer lines than Alexandre and Salome, is the pivotal 
character on whose deiisions most of the action depends. He still suffers 
from remorse over his execution of Manamnc. He loves the princess he has 
promised to Ins son. Ho is highly emotional, jealous of his power, suspicious, 
and easily influenced, by no means a monster, but a somewhat pathetic 
monauh, the \ictmi of evil suggestions and of his own impulsiveness. 
Thirron rcpreseuls the Jew's who have remained loyal to the royal family. 
His blunt houesty contiasts sharjily with the treacherous methods of Pinion 
Glaphna loves Alexaiidie, foresees disaster, and misinterprets ITeiods feel- 
ing for her as paternal alleition. Antipater, no longer a bastard, appears 
at first as Alexandre’s rival, but, after becoming disillusioned in regard to 
Salome, endeavors to defend him We do not see enough of him to follow 
the steps in tins uncxjiccted icfoimation Tlic people, though absent, have 
an imjiortant idle both in rousing Herod's jealousy by their appreciation of 
Alexandre and in tlieir uprising, wliuli causes Philon's murder and Salome’s 
suicide 

Tlie exposition loiiicicles with the beginning of the action. Tlie time is 
little nioie tbun that of jieiformance The place is a room in Herod’s 
palace. As all the important diaracters contribute to the development of 
the plot and as no unprejiaied influences are intiocluc’ed, the action may be 
consKlerc'd iiiiilipd The stiiiiiiiie is open to cijtieism chieflv in the final 
scenes, w hit li do not allow enough time for the attempted rescue of Alexandre, 
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or for Salome’s discovery that Thirron has revealed her machinations to 
Herod. Knowing, perhaps, that the material of the fifth acts of Tristan’s 
Manane and of La Calpren^de’s Mori des enfans d’Herodes had been drawn 
out to too great a length, Nadal went to the other cvtreme and crowded the 
action m his concluding scenes. 

Mathieu Marais noted that the censor had removed two lines from the 
play and questioned his wisdom m so doing ““ They are among the hold 
observations that Thirron addresses to Uerod (V, 5) . 

Enclave d’uiic femme iiidigne de ta foi. 

La verity jamaia ii’a peree jiisqn’A toi 

The censor seems to have feared that they would he applied to Loins XIV 
and Mme de Maintenon. lie might also have objoited, if the Dauphin had 
been less of a iionenity, to Salome’s insinuation that a father’s reign is a 
heavy burden (II, 6), and to these lines from IV, 8. 

Et fatigiicr d'uii Roi, dont les dentins s’achevent, 

Vers Let asfre naissant toua \os regards s’dievent 

But in the censor’s mind there was more danger to the realm from la 
Maintenon’s domination of the seventy year old monarch than from his 
son’s desire to succeed him. 

Such versos did not cause the suppression of the play, which was acted 
nine tunes in the sevcie iiintci of 1709, from Fi h Ifi to .March 13. Accord- 
ing to the freres Parfaict, the author’s share in the receipts was G.'>3 francs, 
3 sous. The tragedy was not revived Perhaps the fact that it contained no 
disguises, recognitions, or similar melodramatic devices prevented its having 
a longer career. 

For entertainment in her chateau at Clagny the cluchcsse du Maine 
engaged the abbe Genest, author of Pmelopc and an habitue of her home, 
to write a play in which she would herself have a role. He selected a 
masculine subject, that of Joseph and his brethren, arranged that she- should 
take part in the production, and brought out, in strict accoid with t'hnstian 
and dramatic rules, a tragedy called Joseph.*' IIis chief source was 


’“Mclise, Th ei Pub, p 80, quotes this remark from Marais's eiiriesi>ondcnce 
Tlie tensor acted jn ,lunc, ITCI'l 

Pans, (jtancau et Esticnnc, 1711, 8* Dedicated to the diiehcssc dii Maine 
Pnvtlige to Genest, member of the Academ}, abiii of Siiint Vilnier, “ AiimOnier 
ordinaire de nOtre tres chore & tres amfe Iw] Killc la Diiilu'ssc d’Orleana," April 
2, 1707, registered, April 21 The approbation, signed Fontanelle [«tc] and dated 
Jan 10, 1710, states that he bclieied " I’liiiprebsion en seroit aiissi ngrcable au 
Public, que la Representation I’a iti ” Tliere is a copy of this edition at the Johns 
Hopkins University SoJcinnf, no H88, lists an edition of Rouen, HCSrault, 1711, 
12° The play was republished by Gaiieau et Estienne in 17.11 and 1743, by Delalain 
in 1788 An Italian translation was published twice in 1720, again in 1732 and 
in 1755 
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Gksnesis, Chapters XXXVII, XXXIX-XLV, especially the last three, but 
he also made some use of Exodus and he may have derived from Aihalte the 
idea of putting into Joseph’s mouth a prophecy about the Messiah. 

He followed the Biblical narrative, adding a ceremony given at the court 
of Pharaoh in Joseph’s honor, prophetic references to the fortunes of the 
Jews, and minor characters, including an old Hebrew who had known 
Joseph when he was a boy. He identified Simeon as the brother who sug- 
gested putting Joseph to death and made of Joseph’s cup the receptacle 
used for rending the future One could hardly have written a five-act tragedy 
in verse that showed fewer departures from a source in narrative prose. In 
this respect ho outdid llaciiie, Boyer, Duche, and Nadal, but his drama 
suffered from his pious fidelity 

Love appears only as conjugal, fraternal, and filial affection. Azaneth 
is given some part in the plot, for it is she who persuades Pharaoh and his 
queen to invite Jacob to Egypt. Jlely is introduced chiefly to give Joseph 
an opportunity to tell his story. Only four of Joseph’s brothers speak 
Euben, who regrets that he had not done more for Joseph, Simeon, who 
had proposed that Joseph should be put to death, who lies about the affair, 
and who is now the most pessimistic of the group; Judah, who takes the 
lead as in the Bible, and Benjamin, the innocent brother, represented as 
quite young, although, accoiding to Genesis, he had ten sons when he settled 
in Egypt. Joseph, llie piiiuipal character, is desciibed as possessing a 
projihetic gilt, as being a man of great kindliness, devoted to his father 
and Benjamin, homesick for Palestine, rescnttul of the treatment he has 
received from his older brothers, but able to triumph over his emotions 


••Joseph, known as Sophoneas, has been put in charge of all the food in Egypt 
Regarded as a s.i\ior of the people, he is about to have a festival given in his honor, 
to the delight of A/aiieth, his wife He has freed from captivity Holy, an old Hebrew 
who had cared for him in his youth and who, while seeking him after his disappear 
ance, had been captured and sold into slavery Joseph tells this man his adventures 
in Falestine and in Egypt, including the recent visit of his ten brothers, whom he 
has sent home with the exception of Simeon, detained as a hostage, with the request 
that they bring down Benjamin Joseph interviews Siiiieun, liears him assert that 
one of his brothers has been killed by wild aniiiials, accuses him of pi evariciition, 
and greatly frightens him He is about to send Hely to Palestine when the brothers, 
including Beiijumin, arrive and make him presents Josejili flees Simeon and invites 
them all to a feast When Joseph expresses to Asaiieth his fears for his father, she 
suggests his inviting him to live in Egypt The brothcis make their departure, but 
they are soon brought back, accused of stealing the vase in which Joseph reads the 
future When it is found in Benjamin’s luggage, the youth insists that he is innocent 
and his brothers wish to die in his stead Though dismissed, they are unwilling to 
leave without Benjamin Finally Joseph has all eleven brought in, makes himself 
known, and declares that he was only testing them He bids them offer a home m 
Egypt to Jacob and his descendants and predicts five more years of famine Azaneth 
reports that Pharaoh has agreed to the establishment in bis country of Jacob and 
hiB family Pharaoh comes to confirm the invitation and hopes that, if his guests 
are persecuted, plagues may come upon his land Joseph predicts the multiplication 
of Jacob’s descendants and the coming of the Messiah 
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Genest offers, of course, no explanation of his questionable political and 
economic views and defends him against the charge of torturing his brothers 
by having him explain that he is merely trying to determine whether they 
have become more merciful since the time tliat they “^old him into slavery. 

By inventing the festival Geneat made of the day represented an unusual 
one, in accordance with classical presciiptioii. The time is little more than 
that of performance. The place is a hall in Memphis. The unity of action 
IB preserved. The proprieties are respected to such an extent that Joseph 
blushes when he reaches the part of his autobiography concerned with 
Potiphar’s wife and reduces it to a statement (I, 41 

Uiie Feinnie livreo k mm indigiio prrciir, 

M’lminitc un attentat quj me tainoit herreur' 

It is amusing that Poliphai’s wife should make blush the Joseph of the 
abbe Genest, who was writing his tragedy for ihe wi le of Jlnu do Moiitespan’s 
son by Louis XIV When the due dti Maine saw the pliiv, whidi, according 
to M.ilc/ieu, he knew almost by heart, he probably did not blush for his 
mother, but he may have seen an allusion to his lather lu hues applied to 
Joseph (I, 1) 

Toujourg du Itusn pubtique fansant toug ges plaigirg. 

Far dca ordres conatans, ob U BagosHc brille, 

Ce grand Ktat n'est plug qu’unc gcii'c fainillc, 

Qui n’a dc niouvoiuent que pai bcs volonU'Z, 

£t lie lait que kiuer & bcnir Bes bontex 

It IS explained that Joseph is a monotheist and that he has no use for 
the gods of Egypt, but neither the quaint nor the poetic qualities of Genesis 
are reproduced. Despite the two scenes of recognition that were to be 
expected from the author of I^enclope, the play is a dull production. It is 
haid to understand why it should have drawn teais fiom spectators in the 
gay entourage of the duchesso du Maine 

Dangeau declares-* that Joseph was acted at Clagny on Jan. S4, Peb. 1 
and 8, I'lOG. The Mercure shows that it wao performed there on two other 
occasions in February or March, and gives the cast. Two professional actors 
who had retired from the Combdie Fran^aise and had played lu Longe- 
pierro’s Eleclre, Baron and Itosehs, look the parts, respectively, of Joseph 
and Holy. The duehesse du JIaine played A/aneth, Maleaieu, Judah, ius 
sons, Euben and Ben]amm. Simeon was played at two performances by de 
Vernonselle, then by the marquis dc Eoquelaure. riiaraoh was acted by 
the marquis de Gondrm ; Thiamis, by d’Erlac, captain of the Swiss guards ; 
Thermutis, by Mile de M6rus According to the dedication, the work was 


"Journal, XI, 10 7, 22, 28 7 
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highly approved by the duo and duchesse du Marne, the former shedding 
tears both at readings and at performances of the tragedy. 

Instead of writing a preface, Gencst published with his play a Discours de 
M'de Malezieu, addressed to the duchesse du Maine and referring to the tears 
shed over Joseph by the prince de Cond6, the due de Bourbon-Condd,** and 
the prince de Conti.®" Opposing those who might object to the play on account 
of its simplicity and its avoidance of love, Malezieu recalled the great success 
at Seeaux of Philocieies as translated by himself and the fact that the duchesse 
du Maine had argued for simplicity and verisimilitude against a man who had 
preferred a complex play. Malezieu praised Cmna as a model of simplicity 
and probability. These qualities he also found in Joseph He admired the 
exposition and the manner in which Gencst delayed the chief scene of 
recognition till the last act. He found the narrations interesting and pathetic, 
the play full of lessons in tenderness, gratitude, generosity, and clemency. 

Unhappily Pans was less emotionally stirred than Clagny. The tragedy 
was given at the Comedie Fraiigaise only eleven times, six in 1710, begin- 
ning on Hoc 19, and five in 1711 The Mercure de Trevoux of February, 
1711, noted that the play has no love in it and that it follows the Bible 
closely The wiiter found in it poetic qualities, satisfactory treatment of 
manners and characters, and a striking scene of recognition, but he thought 
that this last effect might have been brought about more gradually. When 
they had quoted this article, the fibres Parfaict, writing after the death of 
the great persons who had been interested in the play, expressed the opinion 
that, apart from the scene of recognition, the play was cold, its texture 
ordinary, the characters of little interest, and the verse prosaic Voltaire 
paid it the doubtful compliment of calling it the “ moms mauvaise ” of all 
tragedies written on this interesting subject The principal interest it 
aroused was probably occasioned by the fact that the duchesse du Maine 
acted in it.®' 

These five plays represent the prologation into the early eighteenth cen- 
tury of the group of Biblical tragedies inspired by Racine’s Esther and 
Athahe Four were played at the Com6die Frangaise, but only one of these, 
Absalon, remained long in its repertory. Four derived their plots from the 
Old Testament, the fifth from Josephus. None of their authors had Racine’s 

•* He calls them “ Monseigneur le Prince, vOtre Pere ’’ and “ feu Monseigneur le 
due” The latter, who died m 1710, was the brother of the duchesse du Maine 

••Teals over Joseph must have been a prerogative of royal blood, for an ordinary 
mortal who saw the play acted at Clagny asserted that he was not touched by the 
performance; cf M416 bc, Th et Pu6,pp 401-2 
Moland edition, XXX, 64 

In the circle at Seeaux this fact meant so much that, when Gencst addressed a 
poem to the duchesse du Maine, he entitled it, "Jacob h I’lllustre Azaneth”, cf 
Dtvertissemens de Boeaux, Trivoux, Ganeau, 1712, p 331 
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gift of infusing Biblical poetry into his verse. Except for the association 
of their subjects vrith the Bible and a brief passage at the end of Joseph, 
none of them is genuinely religious. The authors were hampered by their 
respect for scripture without being able to find in it inspirational com- 
pensation Chiefly to be noted is the authors* attitude towards love between 
the sexes. It is of primary importance only in Debora. It exists in Nadal’s 
tragedies, but it is there overshadowed by other emotions. In Absalon and 
Joseph it IB found only as conjugal devotion. These two tragedies and 
Longepierre’s Blectre are the only tragedies of the early eighteenth century 
in which 18 realized a reform suggested in the seventeenth and exemplified 
by Itacine’s last two plays. That all three, like those of Racine, were first 
played in private and that only one of the three, Absalon, was even mod- 
erately successful indicate that sexual love was considered by most audiences 
of the time a most desirable element in tragedy. 



CHAPTER VII 


CBEBILLON AND LONQBPIERRB 

Prosper Jolyot 'vras bom at Djjod on Jan 13, 1674. His father, maitre- 
plerc of the Chambre des comptes there purchased m 1686 a piece of property 
near the city called Crais-Billon, which gave the dramatist the name of 
Crebillon He was educated by the Jesuits at Dijon, studied law at Besangon, 
and became a lawyer at Pans, where he mingled with various young writers 
at the cafe Laurent He is said to have composed in 1703 a play called 
La mart des enfants de Brutus that was refused by the actors of the Comcdie 
Prangaise and is now lost Ills first play of which we can be certain was 
acted in 1705 Those that followed in 1707-11 established his reputation. 
He was married in 1707, shoitly before the birth of Crebillon fils, with 
whom he lived long after his wife’s death He prospered temporarily from 
the speculation inspired by Law, but he soon lost most of what he had and 
lived in considerable jioverty, surrounded by cats and dogs In 1731 he was 
elected to the French Academy Prom 1733 to his death he was an ofTicial 
censor, a fact that roused Voltaire’s hostility After obtaining other positions, 
one of them connected with the Biblioth6quc du Koi, he died m 1762 '■ 

Unlike La Grange-Chancel, he came to dramatic composition rather late, 
composed with normal speed between the ages of thirty-one and forty-three, 
then worked so slowly that he produced only three tragedies in thirty-eight 
years. His last piny appeared when he was over eighty llis poverty and 
his various occupations may explain this curious irregularity The five 
tragedies with which 1 am concerned belong to the first decade of his 
productivity. 

IdomenCb was completed m August, 1705, and accepted by the actors 
on Sept 10 * Crebillon’s principal source was Fcnolon’s recent novel, Tele- 
maque, but he added details suggested by the ll\ad and by Servius’s com- 
mentary on the JEnexd (HI, 121, XI, 264) He found in TeUmaque the 

' For CrCbillon cf especially Maurice Dutniit, Etude sur la me et le thiitre de 
Cribillon, Bordeaux, 1805 His plays and the dates when they were first acted are 
Idominie, Dec 29, 170.5, Atrfe et Thyeete, March 14, 1707, Electre, Dec 14, 1708, 
Shadamiste et Zinobte, Jan 23, 1711, Xerode, Feb 7, 1714, Simtraiwe, April 10, 
1717, Pyrrhus, April 21, 172G, CaHlma, Dec 20, 1748, Le Tnummral ou la Mart 
de Ctedron, Dec 2.1, 1754 

’ Pans, Fr loi Breton, 1706, 12“ , prto , Jan 30, approbation signed by Fontenelle 
Dedicatory poem to “Monseigneur le due,” that is, to Louis due de Bourbon-Gond^ 
The play was republished, Pans, Pierre Sibon, 1711 Dutch translations appeared 
111 1723 and 1740, Italian, in 1764 and 1785 For other editions and a study of the 
tragedy cf Dutrait, op ett 
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account of his hero’s return from Troy, the storm, the offer to sacrifice the 
first person encountered, the son’s proposal to die, Sophronyme’s attempt to 
find a way out of the difficulty, and the son’s death Crebillon softened the 
ending by having the young man kill himself instead of dying by his father’s 
hand. The protagonist’s escape by boat is changed into an attempt to send 
others away, Servius suggested the idea of a leltellion Jleiion is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. Crebillon made Merion lead the rob''llion, had it result 
in his execution, and added the role played bv his dnughtei, the rivalry 
between father and son, the consultation of tlie oracle, and the death of 
Egcsippe Details of tlie afflietion sent upon the people may have been 
suggested by La Grange-Chancel’s recent Alcrsie The continued success 
of Ilaciue’s Iphtgeme may have encHiuragcd tirebillon to attempt a tiagedy 
that brought in the cjuestion ot human sacnfice Ills alteiations and addi- 
tions produced somewhat the eflect of Corneille’s ulien lie wote Ins (Edtyc, 
for one may well ask why a love story should be introduced into a somber 
tragedy that sets forth the deadly cliccts ot a low ‘‘ 

In this distinctly masculine production love is accompanied bv little 
tenderness and seems perfunctory Idomenee is quite tragic, the victim of an 
imprudent vow, whose consequences he seeks desperatoH to evade Ills love 
for Erixbne, though uncon'Miicmg, adds to his woes llis sou is an admiiable 
young man lie conquers bis love sufficiently to iiige Eruci'i' to many Ins 
father, for whom and foi the suffering populace he ultimate 1 \ dies Enx 6 ne, 
who 18 inspired chiefly bv a desire for vengeance, resents the fact that she 
loves Idamante and admits it only when he is about to die 'Pbe minor 

•Rpturning from Troy, Idoim'nce foiiii<I on SiiniOH Kiiveiie, il.iiii’titi'r of lug 
comrade, Marion, who, hiirryiii|; ahead, Rtaifed uii ii})riRing iti (Vi’te, Inn defeated 
and captured by the kings son, Idamante Junt Uf'^re Idonien/L reatheH Crete, a 
terrible ptorm put his ship in such danger that, in order to iijipfase tht pods, he 
swore to sacrifice to them the first of hiM subjects he would sim *>ii tl»» iHlaml This 
turned out to be Idamante, who was boldly faeirig the while oUnm wore 

seeking shelter Idomen^ put Marion to death, but he was unwilling t(» fullill his 
vow Storms continued and hm Kubjccts begun to pormli To p>im time he 1ms sent 
Kg6sippe to consult an oraclo, only to be told that he knows what hliould ho done 
and that the gods demand “ le sang d’Idominoc” This aiiHWor m rcxoalod by 
Egesippc to Erlx^neJ who, tluMigh she loves Idamante, has refu'-cd to ip^jcnd either 
to his courtship or to his father’s Instead, she scekK to roubo the people in order 
that the king may be put to death, the gc^s satisfied, and her father avenged 
Idom6n6c, like the king in Venreslas and its Spanish source, offers his throne to his 
son in order that he may not have to Kucrihee him, but Idamante refuies the offer 
The king next gets ships ready and bids liis son escape wth Kri\6nc to Samos, but 
the conversation makes him discover that Idamante is Ins rival As he calls his 
son a traitor, the young man tomes near killing himself Meanwhile Sophronyme 
has discovered Eg^sippe's betrayal of confidence and has put him to death The 
situation grows worse As in AlcOttCf a gulf opens and sends out poisonous fumes 
Idomdn^e decides to kill himself, makes peace with his son, and goes to consult 
the gods Idamante is told by Sophronyme the true interpretation of the oracle 
After learning from Erixene that she loves him, he kills himself As he dies, the 
sun comes out, indicating that the gods have been appeased* Idomenee reproaches 
them and expects that hia own death will soon follow 
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characters, Egesippe and Sophronyme, have considerable importance in the 
plot Though Sophronyme is only a confidant, he does not hesitate to act, 
so that he becomes a forerunner of Palamede in Crebillon’s Electre 

The role of Idomenee, which runs to over 600 verses, takes up too much 
of the tragedy, lie and lus son together speak more than two-thirds of the 
lines in the play There is only one role for an actress besides that of a 
confidant. Theie is some descriptive writing, chiefly in the accounts of the 
storm and the oracle Over the whole tragedy hangs a pall induced by the 
wrath of the gods, thirsty for human blood and visiting the father’s error 
upon the son. The appreciation that the tragedy received may have been 
attributed by the author to this air of gloom, so that he sought for his next 
play a still more forbidding subject. 

Idomenee was acted thirteen times in 1105-6, a creditable showing for 
an author who was making his debut The frures Parfaict admire the expo- 
sition, but they find the subsequent action confused and the oracle obscure 
The exposition is, indeed, superior to that found in some other plays, as 
there is a definite reason for the revelations other than that of satisfying 
the audience, but the action develops clearly enough While the oracle, like 
all oracles, has to mislead some of the characters, it does not confuse the 
audience, for it states that Idom6n6e knows how to interpret it, A sounder 
piece of criticism is one quoted by the frires Parfaict from a dissertation 
of 1740, in which Idoindnee’s love of Enxdne is ridiculed for reducing a 
hero of the Trojan war to the status of an “amoureux en clieveux gris.” 
It IS especially this love affair that La Ilarpe was to condemn * Voltaire 
found the tragedy insipid and was greatly surprised that Alhergati Capacelli 
had translated it into Italian.''’ The play was not acted after 1706, hut, 
before the author could be aware of this fact, he was already at work on his 
next tragedy 

This was Atrke et Thyeste,* the most horrible of Crebillon’s plais. 
The subject had been attempted by Monlcon some seventy years before and 
had met with Corneille’s disapproval, although its claim upon the attention 

* Op cit , XIII, 3 11 H(f goes into considerable detail in discussing the style of 
certain passages 

‘ Mol and edition, XLII, 217 

•Pans, Pierre Ribon, 1709, 12° Dutrait lists an edition published by Ribou in 
1707, but Cr#billon states that he waited tliree years to have his tragedy printed, 
that he did so only after a defeetive DuUh edition had appeared, and that he pub- 
lished Eleeire at the same time Consequently it is most improbable that there was 
a RiIkiu edition before 1709, though there must have been an earlier unauthorized 
edition published by a printer in Holland Goizet mentions an edition published at 
The Hague by T Johnson m 1711 For other editions and a study of the play, cf 
Dutiait, op ett A Dutch translation appeared in 1710, Italian translations, in 1760, 
about 1787, and in 1782 (repiiblisheil, 1790 and 1798) Another Italian translation 
was made, but not published A Portuguese translation came out in ISO.'i The play 
was inticizcd nt length and unfavorably by La Harpe, op nt , XIII, 11-40 
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of dramatists had been sanctioned by Seneca’s example. Crebillon may well 
have thought that, alter dramatiaing a theme of human sacrifice, he might 
attempt one of cannibalism, esjiecially if he avoided the actual drinking of 
human blood, ]ust as, in the earlier play, he had substituted suicide for a 
king s offering up his son as a sacrificial victim. 

The essential facts that he emploied c-anie from Seneca’s Thyesten, but 
there are few veib.al similarities between the two tragedies.'' Instead of two 
young children, born to Tliyestes by adultery with his brother's wife, he 
has a grown son, born m this fashion He is also given a daughter by 
another woman kSubstitution of children is introduced to furnish danger 
ol incest and an additional scene ol recognition Crebillon adds the plan 
ol a military expedition, a sliipwieck, Atreus’s cbiinges of purpose, the letter 
left liy his wife, and Tliyestcs’s .suicide lie increases the siijierimtural ele- 
ment hy employing the ei i c/u snng and softens the exposition and the 
denouement by baviiig 'rbvehtea carry off Alrope before her tnarnage to 
Atreus had been consimini.ited and by having hnn discover what is in the 
cup m time to avoid drinking it 

Theie is one dominant role that takes up about two-fifths of the play, 
that of Atreus, while tlie pint given to women occupies less than one-fifth 
of it. Ill this lespect and in the pcifunctorv lepresentation of love the 
tragedy lOsembles Idomvnet It differs from the hitter piny m that the one 
love affair has to be given up, since the lovers learn that they have the same 
father, but the two tragedies are alike m siilioiiliTintiiig love to other 
emotions, those associated with the \ow in the e.irliei piny, those centered 
round the pcisoriality ol Atreus lu the later * 

’ C'f , liimeic 1 , Hf, 7, V, .S, a Hitli yVii/rxles, vv I'l'i fi, 4 1 1 , '‘S® .1, lllll.'i S, 1110 

"Atreus liiid li.irel.v marrml yitriijie when ins bii.thei, Thve-tes, liaj ca rjul her 
off anil liegiitteii hy her n son, I'listhene In nnengc \trciis Inil l.iul waste Mv'i'iiae, 
)i.i(l Iii|itiiii(l cisrope, and had pmsuiicd her lie h.ul ndopteil Inr sim by Thcestes 
and had Hiibstituted him foi one he had li.id lij another wife fte has for twenty 
yeaiH heui pl,ininng to hoe I'listhene kill Tlijislcs and tin n la put to dialh To 
c.iriy out tills purpose he h.is p-epaicd a naral ••\jiedition to lie lisl hj ]Tlsth^ne 
flora F,uhne.i, where the siene is laid, against \tlu*ns, while Thve ten has taken 
refuge He now bungs in I'listhene and has him swetr to avenge hiiu ,i vow thas 
the jonng man takes unwiilingh Piisthnie loves Ih^od.imie, a girl who liis eaeayied 
with her f.ather from the sea him asks Jiiiii to git them a ship «o thal they may 
conlimie then voyage Atreiis ngiees to furnish the ship, but he insists upon aeeiiig 
her father He limns th.it Tliyestes has been away from Athens for a month uiid, 
when he iiuestu'iis the girl’s father, reiogm/is him .is Ins hated hrntlior He 
threatens to kill him, while Tliyestes rcpioailies him for miirilering .Erope When 
Plistliciie pleads for Th\estcB, Atreus pretends that his hatred is soon to end lie 
removea to a safe distance Plisthl'ne'a fnenda and the nnldiers who are devoted to 
him, and orders the young man to keen his iiroiiiise hy killing Thvestes When 
Phsthene refuses, Atreus threatens to put Tlii'sidamje to death Plisthene wishea to 
send away Thyestes and his daughter, hut Tliyestes nfiiMs to lean him Atreus 
now shows his brother a letter left hy iErojic stating that Plislhem. is her son hy 
Thyestes The latter realizes why he has such a deep affeition for I’listhene, who 
IS obligeil by this discovery to renounce Ins Vive tor Thf'odamie Atreus diitores 
that all his hatred is gone and offers to swear to the fact hy means of an ancestral 
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Atreus, whose wife Thyestes had stolen, has planned his revenge during 
twenty years He proposes to have his brother die by the hand of the child 
begotten in adultery, so that the crime may bring about its own punishment. 
For this purpose he had prepared the expedition that Plisthene was to lead 
against Athens When this is rendered unnecessary by the presence of 
Thyestes m his court, Atreus employs two devices to make Plisthene murder 
his father lie has him swear to avenge him and he threatens to kill 
Theodamie if he fails As these measures are without effect, Atreus con- 
trives a more liomble method, deciding to murder Plisthene and have his 
father drink his blood Mile Barbier * criticized Crdbillon for these changes 
of plan, but Atreus never renounces his main purpose, which is to bring 
his brother to a hornlde end by means of the son he has had by Airope. 
This he ( arnes out to his own satisfaction, if not to that of Mile Barbier. 
She and the freres Parfaict also criticize Crftiillon on the ground that Atreus 
would not ha\e believed that Plisthene would keep his oath, or that 
Thyestes would fail to rccogni/e the drink as blood, but such belief is not 
inconsistent with the charaitei that Cr 6 billon deputs, that of a man not 
necessarily gifted in uiideistandmg how others would act under given 
cirfuinstaiKes and ever seeking the most hoiiiblo form of vengeance More- 
over, the lorg delay, the resourcefulness in crime that Atreus displays, his 
hypocrisy, and, as a climax, the mtioduction of the blood-filled cup make 
the character all the more effective lie is certainly one of the most striking 
creations of the peiiod. 

The other persons are like flies caught in the web of fins deadly sjiider 
Th'\i"'tes, Uie sitnjileminded brother who had sinned through love, had 
suffered for years, had been shiiiwreckcd, is now shaken by a terrible dream 
mid IS imprudent enough to venture into the jireseiice of Atreus Me is as 
willing to foraive and to restoie jiroper fmnily relationships as his biother 
18 incapable of such sentiments Though Phsth 6 ne is more intelligent than 
his father, ho ciinnot cope with his uncle. Mis sympathy with the afllicted 
lefugecs, his unwillingness to be bound by an unholy oath he had been 
tricked into malring, his unfortunate love, and his untimely death make 
him an appealing figure Theoclamie has onlv a hiief rfile, that of a dutiful 
daughter who is on the point of falling m love wlieii she discovers that 
Plisthene is her brother 

cup Thyestes agiees to accept this evidence of good will, but Plisthene is suspicious 
Atreus li.is the }oiing man arrested and put to death The cup, filled with the 
blood of Plisthene, is offered to Thyestes, who, when about to drink, secs what the 
liquid IS, notes th.it the siiii is darkened, refuses to dniik, and learns the truth from 
Atreus He gives himself a fatal blow and, while dying, predicts that some day 
Atreus will be more unhappy than he, a reference to Ins murder by ^gisthus, 
reported in Hcgiuus’s Fable LXXXVIIl 

* Saisons Mtfratres, second recuexl, Rouen, 1722, quoted by the frSres Parfaict, 
XIV, 428 ;i9 
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Mile Barbier objected to the exposition on the ground that Atreus did 
not have sufficient reason to reveal his plans at the beginning of the play. 
She found Thyestes too imprudent, Atreus too poor a judge of character. 
She held that the real plot does not begin till the fourth act, that the two 
scenes of hypocritical forgneness are too much alike, and that the use of 
the cup IS abominable On the otlier hand, she considered the tragedy more 
terrible than Seneca’s, was greatly impressed by Crebillon’s style, praised 
especially the account of Thyostes’s dream, and wished that the dramatist 
would write epic poetr\' 

Crebillon said in his own defense “ that he did not invent his subject 
and Uiat he considered it one that would inspire pity and terror, the more 
so as he had sought to soften it and to adapt it to French manners. For 
this purpose he had had yEropc carried off from the “.\utel8 mcnic,”‘* 
had made Atreus less horrible than he is in Seneca,’* and had not allowed 
Thyestes even to lift the cup to his lips Tie claimed that the scene is no 
more horrible than the one that concludes Rodogune, but he noted that the 
public had disapproved of it so deeply that he was himself believed to be 
an “ homme non avec qui il ne fait pas siir de vivre” He iii'isted, too, 
that the double scene of hypocrisy was justified When he leiiroduced in 
1743 the preface of his fiist edition, he added a paragraph to the effect that 
the public had changed its attitude towards the play. 

Voltaire did not object to the incident of the cup and, like Orfbillon, 
found it no more hoinblc than the last scene o' Rodoquve Like Mile 
Barhier, he preferred the tragedy to Seneca’s, bul he lield that \trpii'. should 
not have waited twenty years for his revenge, d> dared the iovo episode 
useless, and considered the play badly written ” Though (Jrimm i ,([iroved 
of Voltaire’s criticisms, he called the tragedy Orebillon’s best pla\ ' An 
anonymous apologist summed up his remarks by calling t.'rce el Thyeste 


»»Herc she echoes the judgment of a writci in the Aoiorav Wercurc (cited by 
Mdtee Rep p 217) “11 lui faiit dc repiqui pour miposer an public 11 sgait 

qu’on a applaiidi au songe dc son Alrf, ” The audience may have la'en ntruek 
by such descriptive lines as 

La mer imigit an him, A le vent vous appellc (1 i) 

La voile se deploye, & flotte a- gre des vents (II, 1) 

Preface of the edition of 174.a, 1, 117 8 vt i * .i >«**»» 

*’In discussing the question of coewagehe quotes “ L i tent ill Nc 1 f'toit il pomtt 
from La Kontame’s Coupe enchmitcc, meaning ttc conic in which the quotatnin is 
found (Grands Ecricains edition, V, 132), not Clhanipmcsh' s piny of the san e name 
'• He refers, perhaps, to his kindaest to Thyestes and his daughter before he 

MT]an'<l'*'editnm,*^XXIV, 340 7 Atreus’s idea in waiting twentv years was, of 
course, to have the child of adultery old enough to '‘''''hfj”'" p y 

M Tourneux, Correapondance par Grtmm, Diderot, etc , Pai is, arme , 

(1878), 119, XII (1880), 38.1 
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“ un Rembmnt dans I’ecole de Melpomene.” “ Nevertheless, it is especially 
this tragedy that gave Crebillon his reputation as the dramatist of horror.*’ 

It would seem, however, that the general public was not averse to bemg 
horrified. From March 14 to April 8, 1707, the play was acted ten times, 
up to the Easter recess, and the receipts were so good that, when it was 
gjven again, in 1712, the author continued to receive a share in them.** 
It was acted eight times m that year and was revived from time to time 
down to 1806. It was even played at the Comedie Frangaise m 1866, when 
the actors added a prologue, freely translated by Henri de Bornier from 
Seneca’s first act, which Crebillon had not reproduced *® Although the 
total number of performances was only forty-four, it can be said of it that 
it remained in the repertory of the Comedie Frangaise longer than any 
other tragedy of the period It would seem from its history that the fatal 
cup could not be long endured, but that from time to time French spectators 
were not averse to its appearing before them.*" 

Though dramatized by .iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the story of 
Electra had been given to the French public only once in the seventeenth 
century and that in an Electre (1677-8) of Pradon that was never printed 
and IS now lost Atonement for this neglect vias made twice in the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, but Crebillon did not lead the way He 
yas anticipated by Longepierre, whose Electre** was first acted early 
in 1702 

The chief source was the Electra of Sophocles, followed rather closely 
in the first three acts, but with changes in the order of events /Eschylus 
supplied a model for Clytemnestra’s grateful greeting of Orestes and for 
the reference to the Fates at the end of Longcpicrre’s tragedy. Euripides 
may have suggested the pedagogue’s making Orestes known to Electra and 
the young hero’s hesitation before he murders. The presentation of Orestes’s 


^•Quoted in the (JCuvres de Cribtllon, Pons, 1772, III, 217 

So, for instiince, the editor of the 1828 edition of l/Ubuge b (Jj'xivrcR (II, 10.5-8) 
thinks that his author was referring to Crebillon when he Udls of a dramatist who 
had all the characters in a play muidcred, although tin* (ontext ahows that Lesage 
is satirizing Hchool plays, known for their large cast, their lack of form, and their 
display of blood on the stage 

*'* Cf the fibres Parfaict, XIV, 420 In their M6mo%reft pour aerttr d I htttfotre de 
la foire, I, 100 1, they show that a parody of the tragedy was acted at the Foire 
Samt-Lauient in 1709 

Cf Dutrait, op cit , p 231 

According to an anecdote told by La Porte and Coll6 and repeated by Dutrait, 
loc cit , an Englislunan remarked at the cafe Procopo that he found the tragedy 
“ foil belle, inaia la cou]>e la coupe' Ah' M de Crebillon, transeat a me 
call® xatc ” 

Pans, veuve Pissot, 1730, 12® Republished in the Th4&trc frangoxs of 17.37 An 
Italiiin translation was published in 1743 and in 17.58 For Longepierre cf my 
op ext , Part IV, p 358, and Baron lloger Portalis, Bernard de Requelcyne Baron 
de Longepierre^ Pans, Leclerc, 1905, who, pp 6.1 74, discusses Electre Cf also F-F 
Frantz, Oreste dans la trag6d%e frangatse^ Pans, Fontemoing, 1910, pp 29 41 
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roadneBS may have been influenced by the Orestes of Buripides or by Sacine’s 
Androtnague. As he eliminated the chorus, Longepierre thought it neces- 
sary to find something to take its place. Instead of bringing in new char- 
acters, as Bacine had done in Iphtgenie and as Crebillon was to do in his 
Slectre, he altered his material in such a way as to create new situations. 
He supposed that an oracle had warned Orestes not to make himself known 
to his sister till after he had seen his mother This supposition enabled 
him to present in different scenes Orestes’s discovery of who Electra is and 
her recognition of her brother. The latter scene is made more effective by 
a borrowing from the Merope legend. Though he probably knew Hyginus 
and Aristotle, he seems to haie imitated La Chapelle’s Telephontc, in 
which there is a scene that resembles closely the one in which Electra 
IS prevented from murdering Orestes While the attendant comes primarily 
from Sophocles and Euripides, the increased importance assigned to him by 
Longepierre may also be due to imitation of La Ohapelle 

Longepierre shows none of Euripides’s cynicism and comparatively little 
of the mystical qualities found in the Choephon Ills play is much closer 
to Sophocles, with some of the supernatural element retained in the use of 
i.n oracle, in the dream, and in talk about the gods and Fate. Orestes and 
Electra struggle more than they do in the ancient accounts, -Egislhus has 
a larger role, and Pilades does not remain mute, as he does in Sophocles. 
Owing probably to the infiucnce of the latter dramatist, Longepierre com- 
posed the first nori-Biblical tragedy of the century from which love is 
excluded, a reform m which he preceded Voltaire by many years 


Electra, tlunking that the stranger ha» murdered her brnthcr, la nb<mf to kill 
him when she is stopped by the faithful attendant, who ipfonns her that ilii- stranger 
is Orestes niinself The situation in TiKphuntc is ixaotly the same exetin that the 
woman is the mother, not the sister, of the intended \iitiin 

’“The scene opens at dawn in a •‘salon dii ral.iis tl'.tg.nnemnon " at Mycenae 
Eleetra longs for the return from Phocis of Orestes in oiiler tint lie niiy avenge 
their father She has not lomproimaed with Agamemnon s murderers ns hei sister, 
Chrysothcmis, has doiii The l.itter informs her tlmt (.lytemnestin, who has had 
a terrible dream, wishes Ut olTer sacrifice at their fathers t"mb inliiiiions and 
offerings must be prepared Eleilra refuses to help, but she allowrs her "wter to 
take part of her veil. An attendant brings a note from Oiestes, promising that be 
will warn arrive The darkness of night enables the young prime and Ins friend 
Pilades to penetr.itc into the palace, while Pameiie, Orestes s “ gouvernenr, arranges 
a revolt that will follow the murder of sEgisthiis False rumors have been spread 
that Orestes has died An oracle has forbidden him to make ^o 

Electra before he sees their mother and has directed him fir^ of all to visit their 
father's tomb After the young men have left with PainCne, ASgisthns expresses his 
sufferings as king, his feais of an oracle that has called him a regicide, his dread 
of Eleotia and Orestes He derives little comfort from his wife s ae. mint of her 
dre^m and asks her to soften Electra, but her attempt to do so ends in mutual 
thrtSs A ^Xr brought by PamCne reporting the death of Orestes, reassures 
SrteuL;U t,t distresses Vetra, Uo' urges Ohrysothdm.s to stab iBgisthus 
When her mild sister refuses to do so, she decides to take matters into her o^ 
hands She meets the two strangers, who allow her to hold the urn in which the 
Lhes of SLtes arrsujposed to be Disguised Orestes tells of killing the prince in 


8 
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More than half the verses of the tragedy are assigned to women, who 
are the only speakers in the first act. Eleotra has by far the longest rfile, 
one that is longer than those of the protagonists in Cr6billon’s Idomenee 
and Airce et Thyeste. Her guiding passion is desire for vengeance. She 
hates both .^gisthus and her mother, upbraids her sister, and centers all 
her affections upon Orestes, whom she had rescued twelve years before and 
for whose return she eagerly waits. She retorts bitterly to Clytemnestra 
and ^^glsthus, cooperates with Pamfene, and has a marked influence upon 
her brother Her emotions are so intense that she is able to picture the 
scene in the banquet hall without seeing it. She is tragic in that, when her 
dearest project has been accomplished after twelve years of misery, humili- 
ation, and conspiring, she finds that her brother, the hope of the tribe, has 
lost his reason. 

Orestes is less effective. He has to be prompted, not only by Blectra, but 
by Famine and Pilades His mental equipment seems unequal to his task, 
so that its execution is followed by collapse. His character is weaker than 
Electra’s, but stronger than that of his other sister, mild and timid Chrys- 
othfimis Then mother defends herself for the murder of Agamemnon by 
referring to the sacrifice of Iphigeneia and to the fact that her husband 
brought Cassandra home from Troy, but her apology wins little sympathy. 
Fearing that her children will murder her to avenge their father, she per- 
secutes Electra and triumphs when she hears that Orestes is dead, though 
she feels some qualms when she gets the report, which causes in her husband 
unraixed delight. 

iEgisthus has been devoured night and day by his fears, has come to hate 
lus wife, but he remains bound to her by their common interests. He has 
been troubled by the oracle and by his fear of divine punishment. When 
he thinks that Orestes is dead, he renounces his faith and regards his fears 
as due to a “ credule erreur ” (IV, 3) His only gods are now “ la soif 
de regner, un zele ambitieux.” His plan for Electra shows a sadistic tend- 
ency, the last trait of his character to be revealed to the spectators before 
they hear of his death Pilades is little more than a confidant, but Pamene 

a forest m Photis, whereupon j®gisthus proposes to give Electra to him as a slave 
in order that she may be constantly attached to her brother's murderer Electra 
conceals herself and, when Orestes ap^iears, seeks to stab him, but Famine stops 
her and tells her that her intended victim is Orestes himself Famine thinks it is 
now time to act, but he and Electra have to rouse Orestes, who is suddenly troubled 
by a plaintive murmur As a result of their urgings, the prince enters the banquet 
hall and kills ^gisthus Electra describes the scene lorreclly, though she sees it 
only in her imagination Orestes comes to confirni her report and asks for his 
mother, but Famine tells him that she had receivofl a fatal blow from her son when 
she threw herself betiieeii him and jEgisthus Orestes beholds streams of blood, 
thinks he sees his mother dying, and loses consciousness, while Electra cries that 
it would have been better if the gods had not listened to her plea 
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IS an energetic conspirator, as eager for revenge as Electra, but more 
resourceful in his planning. 

The tragedy is well constructed. Through her influence upon Orestes, 
Electra has a definite part in bringing about the denouement. There is, 
however, too large an element of chance in Pamcnc’s arriving ]ust in time 
to save Orestes from Electra, and the author’s effort to spare his hero the 
guilt of murdering his mother is unfortunate, lie could not alter the essential 
fact of the legend, but he wished his audience to remain in svmpathy with 
Orestes. He consequently arranged an accidental killing in keeping neither 
with probability nor with the tiagic effect that he desired to produce Apart 
from these two defects and the author’s luck of poetic endowment, the 
tragedy preserves quite well the spirit of Sophocles, much better than does 
Crebillon’s play on the same subject It is noteworthy, too, for the absence 
of sexual love and the prominent part given to women 

Electre was originally acted on Jan. 22, 1?02, at flic Iiome of the princesse 
de Conti at Versailles. The actors were professionals, including Michel 
Baron and Roselis, who had retired from the troupe of the Comcdie Frangaise 
and who played, respectively, Orestes and yEgisthus, and la Duclos, who 
took the part of Electra The tragedy was acted at the hamc plai e on Feb. 
6 and 12. Dangeau wrote about the first perforinanee 

Honseigneur [the Dauphin] alia dtner chcf Madame la prineeuso dc Conty & la 
ville, nu Ton joua le soir dans sa galene Elrdn, qui est le |)1uh bel iiuvrage de 
th^A.trc qu’on ait vu dcpiiis la mort de Corneille ct de Kaeine l^ingepicrre en est 
I’auteur, la piioe fiit jouCc & iiicrveillc, et le vieiix Biiniii juua a\ee les cnmCdiens, 
qiioiqu’il ait qiiittC le theatre il y a longtemps Toiite In eoiir y ftoil, luirmis le roi, 
qui n’a pas \oulu honoier ce spectade de m priSjence 

Saint-Simon also mdieatcd where it was given and before wiioin He 
declared that it enjoyed “ le plus grand succcs ” and that it was “ sans 
amour, mais pleine des autres passions, et des situations les plus intcres- 
santes”®'' The Merrure declared that Longejiierre hail written th>’ play 
several years before and had not meant to give it to the public, that there 
had been rehearsals at Pans to which the “ bi>au moiide ” had been admitted ; 
that Baron’s art was superior to what it had lieen twenty jeiirs tsdorc, and 
that no actress had ever played with such force and grace as la Duclos. 
Other journals praised the play and noted the absence ot love from its 
verses.®* It was not acted at the Comedie FranQaise till 1719, when it was 
given nine times on and after Feb 22. It might have had ft more satis- 
factory career if Longepierro had allo'ved it to be played before it competed 

"Journal, VIII, 298 

“• Oiuvreg, Boifllmle edition, X, 6 

•• Cf Mdlte, Rip , p 213 , Th et Pub . p 2G7 
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mth a tragedy on the sanie subject by Cr4billon. Voltaire regretted its 
failure as Longepierre had eliminated love and as his “ declamation ” was 
“ & la Grecque.” He believed that its lack of success encouraged dramatists 
to look upon love as essential in tragedy 

To compare Longepierre’s play with the Electre of Crebillon reveals 
the taste of the early eighteenth century. “ Ce n’est point la Tragedie de 
Sophocle, ni celle d’Euripide que je donne,” wrote Crebillon, “c’est la 
mienne.” His tragedy is, indeed, far from being an adaptation of Sophocles, 
though the Greek dramatist’s Electra was his principal source. He kept 
the main facts, but he found the plot much too simple, the murder of a 
mother by lier son too horrible, the elimination of love unpopular with those 
for whom he was writing. He consequently complicated the plot, followed 
Longepierre in making Clytemnestra’s death accidental, and introduced two 
affairs of the heart P’or this last purpose he gave .id^gisthus a son and a 
daughter. To create new situations he made Orestes believe that he was the 
son of I’alamede and added a tale of shipwreck, death, rescue, and heroic 
military achievements 

Despite his boast of originality, he imitated both Sophocles and Longe- 
piorro.*' He may have derived from La Grange-Chancel’s .1 masts the idea 
ot luring the usurper into a temple by a promise of marriage in order that 
he may be put to death there He liad already employed in his -tfree e< 
Tliyeste a prince’s ignorance of who his father is, an arrival by shipwreck, 
and help given a prince by a man who is the son or the supposed son of his 
enemy Eleclre is in ii sense a sequel’® to Airee et Thijeste, for in it the 
grandson of Atreus murders the son of Thyestes.” 


■’Molaiul (Hlitioii, V, 8(i, \MI, 413 

•• I’uritt, I*u'rn» Uibdu, 12* For other editions and a studv of the play cf 

Dutraity 0 /) <tf cf a.Uo F F Frantz, op c%t The play was translated into Dutch 
in 1714 An Italian tiaushitum was published in ITM), 1754, 1702, and 17b0 An- 
other Italian tiuiiMlatidn niado, but not published For a Spanish translation 
cf C B Qiirtlia, lAlTT, 112 5 

”In rrebilloirH pla^ as iii Loiijjepierre’rt Orestes not only Kills hm mother acci- 
deiitally and without reuliziiip: that he has done so, but he loses his mind when he 
diseovers wliat he lias done Ihith plays start with a long monologue spoken by 
Eldtra and Imth greatlv eiilaige tlie role of SoplKales's pedagogue Dutrait failed 
to take tliese leseniblames iiitf> i oiisidt ration, for he ladiev^ that Loiigepierre'a 
tragedy was wiitton not long bifoie it was uiIimI in 17DI 

Or, if one piefers, it is a sequel to a sequel Pellegrin was soon to write a play 
in which A'lgisthiis kills Atreus 

"'dust betore dawn lilectra tells im that i-he has giicn up hope of Orestes’s return, 
that on this day slie is to marry Itys, son of ^gisthus, and that she would murder 
her flame if she were not rostra im»d by love She is told that there is no hope of 
a popular revolt until Orestes returns, as .^Cgistlnis and his family are protected 
bv a sliangei, Tydee, whom lt}s has resrued from n shipw'reck and who has recently 
defeated the kings of Athens and Corinth Flectra tells Itys, who has loved her 
for ten yeais, but who would not marry her without her consent, that she will agree 
to their union <»nlj if he will Inst kill .Fgisthus On tlie other hand, Clytcmnestra 
warns her that she will be put to death unless she marries Itys Clytemncstra has 
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The longest role is that of Orestes, who has become an invincible wamor 
and has been well received by ^gisthns. He loves the usurper’s daughter. 
He acquires a spiritual struggle that is not in the ancient tale, for he at 
first believes himself to be, not Agamemnon’s son, but merely Ins former 
subject. His discovery that he is Orestes su]>plies a scene of recognition 
and has an important function in the plot os it coniiiices him that he ought 
to murder .AUgisthus. His character is stronger than that of Longepierre’s 
Orestes, who knows who he is from the beginning and has no love to 
overcome 

This IS the first play in which Crebillon gave a long role fo a woman, 
but, though Electra has much to saj’, she ha^ little influence' upon the 
action except that her proposed marriage is used to snare .'h'gistlms As in 
earlier accounts she is her stepfather’s implacable enomj, but she now has 
to overcome her love, as she had not had prcMouslj to do Her mother feels 
no remorse, is willing to see both of her children jiut to death, and expresses 
only hatred when she receives the fatal blow from her son As Diitrait notes, 
Clytemnestia is the only mother that Orcbillon portrayed lie probably 
thought that a normal mother is out ot plac e in a tragedy. Thu third woman, 
Iphianasse, adds little to the play Though she love, Orestes, she eoiiceals 
her feelings and offends him by her resjiect for rank tmd b''r suspicions of 
J'llc’ctra, At the end of the play she is surrounded by guards, but we are 
not told what disposition u ill be made of her 

This IS true, too, of hoi brother, Jtjs, apparently an excellent young man, 
sighing for Eloctia, dutiful to his lather, attached to the supposed Tydue, 


been troubled by u diemii and nmild aiippa*M* Agamemnon h aliade, but ASgisthuB 
looka for a favorable (urn of eventh, cHpiiially beiause be baa Tydec’i support I’caee 
and tlie band of Ins daugblei, IjdiiaimBse, have Im-cu asked for by the King of Corinth, 
but ^TUgisthiis jirefers to give her to the man who will bring bun tbe lie id nf Orestes, 
]iTef(r.ibly to Tytlie lliis young warrior reinirt# that both Ins fntbn Palaml'ile, 
and Orestes jierisheil in tbe sliipwreik and that he lias himself been greillj troubled 
bv a \isit to II temple and an oiuiiioiis prediilioii Whin hi in.iki s )o\e to Ipliianasae, 
she declares that he has insnltcd her us her liusbaiid iiiiiat be a king or the killer 
of Orestes, but /Kgistliiis nffeis him the pirl’s band when be be.ira that Orestea la 
dead Tyilee is tom between love of the pnneess and lojnlty to the memory of 
OreslcK lie IS nrgisl by Klee tru fo kill ACgisthus He ih iitrericled by Iphiamisse, who 
IS aiiapicioiis of Ills rebitions with Klectrn He is iiillnemed capeiially by I’alumMe, 
who has esiaped from the sbipwreik and is ahiKked to find tfi.il, instead of killing 
Atgistliiis, Tydie has resi tied liiin from Ills enemies As flic young man atill hesitatea, 
I’alninedf informs him that lie is Orestes In order to protcit him, I'alniiifdc bad 
brought bun up as bis son and bad lallisl Ins own son Orestes Tina ri vel.itiori wins 
him over In the iiieaiitiiin Klei tra liaa aeon on her father’s tomb gifts that make 
her think her brother lias returned When Orestes assures her that he lives, she 
recogiures him I’alaimdc now urges her to agrie to marry Itja in order to lure 
Avgisthua into the temple After some hesitation ahe ngreea, but, vehen Itja calls 
her to the altar, she begs him to wait While thev talk, .lilgiathus goes to the temple 
and IS alain hy Orestes Itvs goes to aid hia father, lint he is disarmed Orcalca is 
told that he fatally wounded Ins mother when she tried to save ASgiathua Clytem- 
nestra reproaches Orestes and elics Orestes seeks to kill himself, is disarmed by 
Palamede, and becomes mentally deranged 
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but unable to cope with the children of Agamemnon. The other men who 
have important rOles are .idilgisthus and Palam^de. The former is chiefly 
engaged in protecting himself against the children of the man he has mur- 
dered. When he expresses disbehef in dreams, he is seekmg to obscure the 
memory of Agamemnon. He would protect himself by marrying his son to 
Electra and by offering his daughter to the man who will slay Orestes. He 
shows none of the pessimism attributed to him by Longepierre His con- 
fidence in Tydte, who murders him at the end of the tragedy, is an example 
of tragic irony. The one general idea that he expresses seems strangely 
democratic unless we realize that it occurs in lines employed merely to win 
over Tyd6e (II, 4) : 

Lorflqu’on a lea vertus que voiia faitea paroltrc, 

On eat du aang dca Oieux, ou digne au moms d'en fetre 

Falamcde is far more intelligent He has for twenty years been planning 
to avenge Agamemnon and place Orestes on the throne. He has even used 
as a shield for the prince his own son, whose life has been lost on the 
expedition undertaken in behalf of Orestes. He dominates the plot and 
selects the moment when the usurper is to perish. He belongs to the senes 
of faithful and resourceful supporters of legitimate heirs to a throne, sug- 
gested by Sophocles and developed in France by a number of dramatists, 
including La Chapclle, La Grange-Chancel, and Longepierre."’ 

The action is arranged in such a way that it contains several scenes of 
recognition, true or supposed. Orestes is recognized as Tyd6e and is made 
Icnown in turn to himself, to Electra, to Iphianasse, and to Clytemnestra. 
There are descriptive passages devoted to the shipwreck, to battle, to the 
murder of Agamemnon, to what Clytemnestra has seen in her dream. The 
love scenes are ineffective, but they serve to provide actresses with longer 
r&les than Cr6billon had previously allowed them. It is probable that the 
introduction of love, the descriptive passages, and the increased respect 
shown by Orestes for his mother made the play more successful than a 
stricter reproduction of Sophocles, like that of Longepierre, would have been. 
It was acted fourteen times between Dec. 14, 1708, and Jan. 18. 1709. It 
might have had a longer initial run if the theater had not been closed from 
Jan. 14 to 88 on account of the excessive cold. As it was, there were four 
more performances in 1709. The tragedy remained in the repertory until 
1818, with a total of 163 productions. 

The play did not escape criticism. In the Nouveau Mercure of 1709 an 

**In view of this fact, it is unwise to suppose, as did one of Cribillon’s critics, 
cited by the frires Parfaict (XIV, SOI), that any special influence was exerted upon 
the dramatist by Danchet's Cyrus 
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author * held that Eleetra iniluencea the action too little and that, as she 
must have been about fifty, her love of Itys should not have been introduced. 
She should not, for his sake, have risked the success of the plot against 
^gisthus Her recognition of Orestes would have been more effective if 
she had not previously believed that Tydee might be her brother Orestes 
could not have been born after the siege of Troy. It was imprudent of him 
to leave a sword on Agamemnon’s tomb, .^gistlius is represented, not as a 
villain, but as a “fort honnetc horame,” too much so to suspect Tyd6e’8 
intentions when the young man admits that he is a friend of Orestes. 
Clytemnestra is too black a diaracter She should have been given some 
virtue to win our sympathy, as had been done in tlie case of Racine’s Ph^dre. 
The description of her dream contains a piistiige that is obscure. Palam6dc, 
the finest charactei, shows little originality as he is derived from Danchet’s 
Cyrus He takes too long to reach Mycenae alter the shipwreck, fails to 
reprove Orestes for making himself known to IClectra, and acts unworthily 
when he proposes that she should agree to marry Itys 

The critic finds that the names of Tyd^e, Tphianasse, Itys, and Palamftde 
are too well known in other connections to be employed here. To have the 
son and daughter of .lEgisthus love the daughter and son of Agamemnon 
18 worthy of a comedy Tydf-e’s pompous description m Act 11, though very 
popular, 18 out of place. The action does not begin till Act lit A fatally 
wounded woman should not be brought on the stage to die, nor does the 
scene show originality, for it is derived from Pellegrin’s Mart d'UlyssB** 
Crebillon put into his play “ternpSte, & songe, & oracle, & fureur Voili 
He quoi faire le plus bel Opera du monde.” 

Much of this criticism is puerile, but some of it is justifird. flrcbillon 
seems to have had it in mind when he wrote his preface He admitted tliat 
he had made his plot unnecessarily complicated, that there were “ longueurs ” 
m Acts I and II, especially m the last half of Act I, and that much of Act 
II resembled an epic poem rather than a tragedy. However, ns something 
had to be added to the original story, he had preferred new episodes to 
declamation. He claimed the right to alter his source, as Racine had done 
so in MitJindaie and Bnianmats, to gne Orestes the ago he pleased to give 
him, and to make Eleetra fall m love, especially as she acquired m this way 
a moral struggle and became more pitiful than she had been in the Greek 
tragedies. The only fault he admits in this connection is that her love does 
not produce enough events. 

■•Quoted by the frisres Parfaict, XIV. 401 .111 ..... . , „ 

•* In this play it is Ulysses, not a woman, who is brought in to die As a similar 
situation IS found at the end of Mithndate, there is no reason to suppose that 
Cr4billon was mutating Pellegrin 
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The fr^res Parfaiet •' accept his argument and hold that the defects of 
the play are well concealed by its beauties, that it rouses great interest, that 
its situations are “ heureuses & pathetiques,” its thoughts “ neuves, hardies, 
& bnllantes,” its versification " forte & nombreuse ” Writing in 1748, they 
assert that the play then received the same applause that it won when it 
was new. 

Voltaire '* sought to replace the tragedy with his Oreste, but he succeeded 
only in having his play acted as often as Cr^billon’s while both were in the 
repertory He also attacked Elecire directly. The heroine should not be in 
love. She, her brother, Itys, and Ipbianasse form a comic “ partie carree.” 
Palamede should not be the principal character Orestes ought to know who 
he IS and should not head HSgisthus’s army. There is too much material. 
The adventures of Tydee lack verisimilitude. In Crebillon’s description of 
the storm the dramatist yields to the poet. Voltaire admits, however, that, 
despite errors in diction, there are “ belles tirades ” and tragic verses, that 
the roles of Electra and Palamede and especially Electra’s recognition of 
Orestes are effective. On the whole, he sympathized with Frederick the 
Great’s liking for Elecire and Ithadamiste, but he could not resist pointing 
out what he held to be the superior qualities of his own tragedy. 

La Harpe made a long parallel between Elecire and Oresie, very much 
to VoKairc’s advantage. He criticized Crdbillon’s play, not only for the 
defects indicated by Voltaire, but for the prenoiiU of Ipbianasse, for the 
sudden change in the character of Orestes when he discovers who he is, for 
having three acts begin with monologues spoken by Electra, and for our 
being left in ignorance of the fate that will befall Itys and his sister Like 
Voltaire he both objects to Palamede’s having the principal role and admires 
the part in itself He adds a personal recollection 

J’ai toujmirs rcinarquC- qu’i la vue de «e perHoiiiiage, il s'clevait iiii cri de joie, 
et ce n’est pas seideinent parce qiie son rOle est ploin de tlialuur ct d’energie, e’est 
pan 0 qii'cn cffet la tragMic, oubliec jusquc-lk, entre avei, lui sur U seine *’ 

Crcbillon reached the climax of his dramatic career with his next play, 
EhahaM-ISTE et Zenobie,®” the most frequently acted new tragedy of 1701-15 

»'X1V, 511 12 

•“ Molaiid edition, V, 190 S, XVII, 18T-90, XXIV, 348 .ll, XXXVII, 3 
Op ett , XII, 102-200 

“Ibid , p 121 

“Pans, Pierre liibou, 1711, 12°, prtv Feb 8, 1711. approbation of Feb 21 
signed bv Boindiii, who tbmiglit that the “ Public en verioit I’lnipression avec autant 
de plaisir qu il eii a vO les representations ” Dedicated to the prince de Vaudemont 
A copj of tills first edition is at the Johns Hopkins University For other editions 
and a lengthy study of the play cf Dutrait, op nt A Dutch translation appeared 
III 171') For Italian translations, espeiially that of Fragoni, published seven tunes 
in 1724 98, cf, Luigi Ferrari, le Traduztont ttahane del tcatro tragico franoese. 
Pans, Champion, 1925 For a Spanish translation of 1784 and an adaptation of 
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To compose it he abandoned Greek mythology lor Tacitus, but he also made 
use of Segrais’s Berenice, the second French novel he had imitated in a 
tragedy, and, perhaps, of Racine’s Mtthndate.*° The first two sources give 
the names of I’harasmane, Rhadamiste, and Zenobie, their relationship, and 
much of the material mentioned in the exposition, which makes Bhadamiste 
more evil than he really was, but, so far as the action of the tragedy is 
concerned, there is little that is historical about it except the fact that 
Pharasmane caused the death of his son, Ilhadamiste Crfbillon added 
Arsame, Rhadamiste’s visit as a Roman ambassador to his father’s court, 
his attempt to escape with Zenobie, the fat>t that Pharasmane plans to marry 
her, her wanderings in Media, and the disposition that is finally made of 
her Consequently the tragedy is in the main an original production. Its 
most romantic elements come, not trom Segrais, but from Tacitus “ 


I7n9, tf C B Quahtt, PULA, LVIII, 15.>8 In 17«S an EiirIihIi tr.iimIation by 
Artliur Mnrpliy was published at lamdmi as Zewthta “ by the author of the Orphan 
of Cliiiid,” an unoonseious tribute to Voltaire’s celebrity 

“Dutrait, op ctl , pji 530 34, gives the passige from the AtiHnln, Book XII, and 
shows what modifieatioiia Oiebillon introdmcd On j> lOri he notes that Voltaire 
was the first to call attention to Sigrais's lUrititce (1048 51 ) as a soiiree of the 
iilay (tf Moland edition, XXIV, f.S), that this hor-owiiig was denied by two of 
Or/biHon’s editors, but th.it it w<is so hrinlj believed by BriinetiiVc Hint he eon 
eluded that the dramatist had not read the passage in Tin it us (if hpoquei du 
tho&tre /ranfata, I’aris, Hathette, I8»0, p 211) Dutrnit belieied that Tntitus waj 
the mam source, but th.it Crebillon took from Segrais at least the mention of 
Artanisse as a city and the choice of Mitr.uic .i« the captain of Pharasmane s guards 
Ue thought that Arsaiiie’a love of Zenobie might have been suggested by Tiridnte a 
love of her iii the novel, but Crebillon iiecsled no stub suggestion It uoiild be more 
correct to say that the mention in Khadamule, of '"['‘'f''’. ‘^7'™ 

Ziliobie y>a.b aucfifeatcd by the noxel Vollowing \oltaiic, Dulrait also nienlumtd 
resemblances between the play and Jtfulindiitr About all >" .tll'dWs 

both tragedies the scene is laid not far fiom the Eiivinc and that a father and his 
two Hons^ one respectful to him, the other lio-tile, hne the same woman, who loves 

'''“rharasinane King of Iberia, near the Cauiisiii, had .wo wins, I’diidaniiste 
and Aisaiiie Kliadamiste was brought up In his iimle, Mithridati', 
and WHH eii'mffod to Ins diiughter, Zenobie, but. us 1 iiuru«miuii‘ and Kndilt Kiiir 
“ rParlLr had invaded Arm a! Mithudat. oflured Z.nohie to T.r-daU. ... re urn 

Iiy another m.in he U. iied hv the Romans und.r C’orhulo He 

the ensuing conflict, 1^,'’““®'"’'' his father s designs up..ii Armenia, 

aided them m war for ten years, then he.ii ing . ms lai ^^ A,rt,m.ssc with the 

he got himself appointed Roman ®"’ ^ Aluinwliile ZLnobie, i esc uni and healed 

thought of possibly murdering I 

by shepherds, had f”®"^ f*" Jht^o the Ilwri.iii loiirt Rolli Arsame and his father 
eaptured by Arsame and thfi Pharasmane has killed Rhadamiste and 

now wish to marry her hhe Kli es tniu 1 1 ^ 

she IS much attached to Arsame, '7* ‘who ms Iwen away, re,oins li.i, but he 
day represented iii , 1 ,, „,ii „„t marry his fathir When Pliaras- 

can get from her only the F"™’' f i'y^e ^ his love and ret... t.i Colehos 
mane finds them together, he father, hut she dis ides instead to 

!etk the md of ?L'San"s^nht?ador Pharasmane receives the latter and Hieron. 
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Pharasmane is a haughty old king, proud of his blood and of his victories, 
brooking no opposition He has attacked his brother, persecuted Khada- 
miste, and now he arrests his other son, Arsame. His forehead is described 
as “ superbe ” In his courtship he employs no gallantry He commands 
Z4nobie to marry him in the same imperious manner that he adopts when 
he orders the Homan ambassador to leave his kingdom. He boasts of the 
stern simplicity of his surroundings and is eager to war upon the Homans. 
The impression he produces is weakened at the end of the play by his 
releasing Arsame and allowing him to marry Zenobie, actions attributed to 
remorse over the killing of Hhadamiste, but hardly in keeping with what 
we have previously seen of Pharasmane. 

His two sons are contrasted in their attitudes toward him and towards 
Z6nobie. Arsame does not openly disobey his father, but he returns from 
war without waiting for his order and he is slow in leaving Iberia when 
told to do so. He refuses to join a revolt against Pharasmane and to assist 
the Homans Whatever he does that fails to meet with his father’s approval 
IS caused by his love of Zenobie, to whom he is respectful and devoted, 
though not oppressively so. His character pules in contrast with his father’s 
and still more so with that of his extraordinary brother. 

Hhadamiste has murdered his uncle, has sought to kill his wife, and 
indicates that he may avenge himself upon his father. There are, however, 
extenuating circumstances. His uncle had broken his promise to give him 
Zenobie in marriage. When he stabbed his wife, he was moved by passionate 
jealousy of a man who might capture her When he has an opportunity to 
kill his father, he does not seize it. He feels too much remorse over his 
crimes and is too deeply in love to make one think of him as a complete 
villain. He is rather a tragic hero, tom by conflicting emotions (IT, 1 ), 

furieux, incertain^ 

Cnmincl saQs penchant, vertueux Bans desBem, 

JoUet infortun4 de ma douleur extreme 

He has returned to his old home with a half-formed political plan and the 

ambassador of Armenia, who wishes to offer his country’s throne to Arsame The 
two ambaasadorB warn Pharaainane not to invade Armenia and anger him ao greatly 
that he orders them to leave the country Arsame begs the Roman to take the 
supposed Ismenie away with him, but declines to intrigue against his father When 
the ambassador and the princess meet, there is mutual recognition Z4nobie forgives 
her husband and agrees to escape Mith him at nightfall Rhadamiste shows some 
jealousy towards Arsame, which is increased a hen he finds him conversing with 
Z4nobie Though she admits that she cares for Arsame, she is willing to escape 
with her husband Pharasmane arrests Arsame and is upbraiding him for plotting 
with the Romans when news is brought that the Roman ambassador is abducting 
Z4nobie The old king rushes out, finds the supposed Roman fighting with his 
guards, and stabs him Brought in dying, Rhadamiste reveals his identity Moved 
by this revelation and remembering that Rhadamiste had seemed to avoid him 
during the fight, Pharasmane softens and, contrite over killing one son, spares the 
other and sends him off with Z4nobie to rule over Armenia 
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feeling that Heaven may punish him for his crimes. When he recognizes 
/enobie, he is all contntionj but he soon becomes jealous of his brotlier, 
delays his departure on account of his passion, and falls a victim to his own 
designs. When he is attacked by his father, he spares him, but, when he 
is brought in dying, he reproaches Pliarasmane bitterly (V, 6) 

La Boif que vfltre Cffiur avoit de Ic [mou sung] repaiidre 

N’a-t elle paa suffl. Seigneur, pour voua I'apprendrcT 

A moment later ho is delighted to “retrouver mon pero” Such variations 
bewildered Crebilloii’s cntiLS, though a iiioilciii rcadei uiii ciiailv uiiderstaiid 
them. Hhadamiste speaks over a fourth of the plaj, indulging in long 
tirades of explanation or emotional expression One of his most effective 
lines, intended as an insult to his faiher and as a means of making him 
break with Home, is a judgment oil himself and an c-xample of tragic irony 

Ah' doit-on heiiter de tciix qu'on iiBsassnie? 

Zdnobie is presented with much less skill She is a Hoinantic heroine 
with a classical veneer After being stabbed, thrown into a river, and obliged 
for>ten years to wander about m a strange land, she is taken to a royal 
court, where she finds that she has preserved enough of her beauty to win 
the love of a king and his two sons Though she loves Arsanie, she refuses 
to tell him so while she believes herself to be a widow She is jircvented by 
a "devoir rigoureux,” but what this is she never explains It cannot be 
that she disapproves of a widow’s marrying her Inother-in-law, for this is 
what she is about to do when the play ends. It is when slie knov's that her 
husband lives that she admits she has loved Arsame However, tlicre is no 
doubt about her reverence for the sanctity of marriage 

Que I’hiinen e»t puiseant sur les (WurH vprtiieuv' (IV, 2) 

Mon epoux est vivant, ainei nia flame expire ()V, 4) 

This despite the fact that her marriage had not been consiinimateii, that her 
husband had attempted to kill her, that he now shows violent jealousy, and 
that she has fallen in love with another man Dutrait compa’'e8 her to 
Paulme in Polyeucte and to the heroine of the Princesse de Cleves. Crebil- 
lon may have had these characters in mind when he r rested her and sought 
to put the matrimonial bond to a severer test than Corneille and Mme de 
La Fayette had done It may be for such purpose that he made her brave 
Pharasmane, in whose power she is, forgive Bhadamiste, who would proba- 
bly have again attempted to murder her, and seek to discourage Arsame, 
whom she loves. But, unlike her classical prototypes, she does not carve out 

**II 2 The frferes Parfaict, XV, 97, call attention to the fact that this line can 
ho applied to Rhadamiste, hut they fail to note its full eilectnicncsis 
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her own destiny, for her plans to have Fharasmane murdered, to elope with 
Bhadamiste, and to renounce Arsame all fail. Only her desire to see her 
father avenged is accomplished, but that is done without her participation 
and apparently to her regret She remains an artificial creation, presented 
without proper explanation. 

The other characters are unimportant. The political element is subordi- 
nated to the personal, to the rivalry of three men closely related by blood 
to one another and to the woman they love. There is little local color except 
in the king’s proud reference to the “ faste sauvage ” of his country, which 
produces, instead of gold, “du fer, des Soldats” (II, S). The exposition 
contains too much material and is presented in conversations that show 
little skill in the use of dialogue, but the rest of the play is quite simple, 
consisting largely of preparations for an abduction, the failure of the attempt, 
and the resulting death of Bhadamiste and marriage of Zenobie Except 
that the talk of revolt has no effect upon the plot, the unities are preserved. 
The intrigue is arranged in such a way as to produce several effective scenes • 
the interview between Pharasmane and the ambassadors (II, 2), the scene 
of double recognition (III, 5) that was called by La Ilarpe “ I’une des plus 
belles sans contredit, et peut-etie la plus belle qu’il y ait au th^tee,” ** 
Ihe scene in which Bhadamiste shows that he is jealous of his brother (IV, 
4), and the final scene of recognition and death (V, C). These scenes, 
skillfully spaied, and the intense manner in which Bhadamiste, Pharasmane, 
and Zenobie express themselves are probably what gave the play its great 
success 

First presented to the public on Jan 23, 1711, it was acted twenty-three 
times, until March.19, and ten more before the end of the year The author’s 
share was 2918 francs, 2 sous, more than any earlier tragedy had produced 
for its author, so far as can be judged from extant records Beaubourg 
played Bhadamiste, Philippe Poisson, Arsame, Ponteuil, Pharasmane, 
la Duclob, Zenobie ** By the end of 1718 there had been forty-nine per- 
formances of the tragedy It remained in the repertory of the Com6die 
Prangaise till 1829, with a total of 288 performances, more for this period, 
1711-1829, than those of Ctnna, Polycucte, Bajazet, or Miihndate 

This result was accomplished despite the warning of critics that the public 
would do well to restrain its enthusiasm The abbe de Pons found that the 
scenes were not linked,** the characters not well sustained The whole 

*• Op nt , XIII, 65 Nadal, (Euvres, II, 204-5, also praised this scene highly He 
noted that Z< iiobic recogni/ed her husband by the sound of his voice 

“ Cf the fri'res Parfaict, XV, 80, 88 The tragedy was parodied in Apollon & la 
fotre on March 1, 1711 

‘“His LtUre antique of 1711 is quoted by the frires Parfaict, XV, 87-8 In the 
pi lilted copies of the play all the scenes are carefully linked 
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appeared to him “confus et embarrass^,” though he admitted tliat there 
were " traits hardis,” happy expressions, interesting situations, and that at 
times the characters expressed themselves with a majesty worthy of Corneille. 
Dufresny,*" too, found that there was too much material, but he praised 
the manner in which most of it was packed into the early scenes, so that it 
was separated from the action He pointed out that it does not immediately 
become clear why Ehadamiste is not recognized by his father and brother 
and that it is highly improbable that Arsame and the ambassadors would 
have reached the court almost at tlie same time Though he admires the 
scene in which these ambassadors appear before Pharasmane, he objects to 
the king’s receiving them together. He holds Arsame inexcusable for 
abandoning a post confided to his care, Pharasmane, for stopping to speak 
to Arsame when he hears that Zenohie has been carried off However, he 
admires the heroine’s superhuman virtue , the character of Pharasmane, well 
sustained except at the end , and that of Arsame after the first scenes in 
which he appears He comments less on the violation of rules than on 
Crdbillon’s success in spite of them. 

In 1726 an anonymous author, said to be the abb6 Pellegnn,*’ judged 
that Pharasmane does not conduct himself as a statesman should, lhat the 
play has a fond de Eoman,” that Z^nobie should not t' ink of having 
Arsame kill his father, or Arsame propose to take revenge on Z6nobie’s 
husband He could not understand why llhadamiste is not recognized by 
one of his father’s subjects, he was unmoved by the celebrated scene of 
recognition because it boded no good for Zdnobie, and he found Ehadamiste 
cruel to his father at the end of the play. 

Voltaire “ referred to the report that Boileaii, upon hearing a part of 
the play read, put the author below Pradon, but he wa^- not so si'vere himself. 
He agreed with earlier critics that the exposition was obscure ■ind that it 
was improbable that EliaUamisle should be unroeogni/ed at Ins father’s 
court. He also thought it unlikely that he would agree to c arrv oif a woman 
merely because his father loved her. He held that Arsaine’s love lacked 
power and that Pharasmane was too much like Eac iiic’s Mithi id.ite On the 
other hand, he considered the latter king less jiroud and less tragic than 
Pharasmane, he declared that the scene of double lecognition had greatly 
pleased, he called the tragedy Crebillon’s best, and he cTcclitcd d with du 
tragique, dc I’lnterct,” striking situations and veises*” He even went so 


‘•Cf Wvvres 1747 , IV, 2S0 00 III criticism fir-t appeared in 1711 
‘’Cited by the freres Parfaict, j 3 

Moland edition, - ' j,J[ ^ad the tragedy over lloiliaii’s lonib, the 

olrntie woidJ, hke'Ach.lles, have ri^nup and demanded that it he =aerihecsl to 
Ills shade, cf his O-'uvres, edition cited, Ua 
*• Moland edition, XXIV, Sio 8 
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far as to say that Rhadamiste and Electre had special beauties that vere 
lacking in Corneille and Bacine.’*’ 

La Ilarpe expressed the greatest admiration for the play, especially for 
the role of Khadamiste and for the effective situations of Acts II- V. He 
agreed that there was far too much material in the exposition and he found 
fault with many expressions, but he considered the play enough by itself 
to give the author a very honorable position among tragic poets. After 
La Harpe several critics admired the tragedy. Geoffroy called it the last 
sigh of this “ tragMie male, simple et vraie, crece par Corneille et Eacine.” 
Villemain considered it the only work of genius in the history of tragedy 
between Bacine and Voltaire. Gerusez found m the play “la nature vraie 
et terrible.” ““ Nisard held that Bhadamiste could be compared to Itodrigue, 
Zenobie to Pauline, praised the verse of the tragedy, and asserted that it 
contained “ des actes entiers, des caraettres vivants ” that recall the masters 
of the genre.'* Vitu reproached the Comedie Frangaise for dropping the 
play from its repertory in 1829,“* but later writers have tended to support 
the opinion of the actors, in spite of Riitrait’s effort to give Crebillon the 
third place among French authors of tragedy. 

Already Petit de Julleville had called the play “ plus 6trange que belle, 
et plus violente que forte,” the work of a man who observed the world only 
through a dream.” Rruneti^re admitted that it had “ un air de grandeur 
et d’heroisme qui rappelle quolquefois Corneille,” but he considered it a 
melodrama in which disguise is employed to cultivate surprise and terror.” 
He gives as the cause of its being dropped from the repertory the fact that 
it had been surpassed in startling effects by the authors of Bomantic tragedy. 
Later writers have been inclined to agree with him Lion called Rhadamiste 
“ un pele-mele de galanterie et de rage jalousc, d’amour, de vertu et 
d’heroisme, qui donnait a la tragedie, sinon la vie, du moms I’apparence 
de la vie ” Lanson’s account of the play presents it in much the same 
fashion.” Mr Tilley repeats a part of Brunetiere’s comment 

'» Ihid , XXII, 249 

•' Op ett , XIII, 40-89 

These three critics are cited by Dutrait, op ett , pp 48«'>-8 

•* Uxatoxre de la htt^rature frangaxse. Pans, 1863, IV, 167-8 
Cf Dutrait, op oit , p 490 
p 491 

** Bpoquca, PariA, Hachotte, 1896, p 225 In this ronnection Bnineti^re attacked 
recognition as a purely melodraniatic device and denied that it i8 to be found in 
Racine He overlooked the reported recognition of Enphilc at the end of Iphtgime 
and the refogiiition of doas in Athalttf V, 5 He also failed to reinembci that one 
of the greateat of tragedies, (Kdxpua Reae, is based on recognition 
In Petit dc Julleville’s Hxtttoire de la langue, etc , VI, 547 

** Rvitoxre dt la httnatnre frangaxsc. Pans, Hachettc, 1903, p 639 In attempting 
to establish the thesis that Cr<^b]llon sought to eonibme the horrible with the 
hxenseani Lansoii asserts that, *‘4vlair4 sur sa victime, il [Pharasmane] se tuera 
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The play Beems to me to deserve neither the enthusiasm nor the scorn 
that it has received. For over a century it was regarded as one of the leading 
French tragedies, yet for more than another century it has not been con- 
sidered worth reviving There is too much material in the exposition and 
that material is presented in a prosaic fashion, but after the first act the 
tragedy moves swiftly, with striking scenes separated from one another by 
quieter discussions that make them all the more effective. Zf-nobie is cer- 
tainly an unreal person and Arsame is like many another character in French 
tragedy, but Pharasmane has a vigorous, even a poetic rSlc. while Uhadamiste 
IS a most interesting character, wavering between right and wrong, jealous, 
passionate, murderous, yet with yearnings towards a better life that win our 
sympathy In portraying these men Crebillon was not hampered by respect 
for the proprieties. It is unfortunate that they liave not received more 
generous appreciation from recent critics. 

Despite the great success of Rhadamute, Crebillon next attempted a 
milder type of play, without disguise and recogntion imd with nothing more 
horrible than suicide, or than murder committed by a person not related to 
the victim. He did not, however, abandon as source material the ancient 
history of western Asia. In composing XERcfis he turned to Justin as 
he had previously turned to Tacitus, and borrowed from scvcnteonth-ccntury 
plays as ho had previously borrowed from a sevenTccuth-centnrv novel 

After his unfortunate expedition against Greece, Xerxes, arcording to 
Justin (III, 8 1 ), was murdered by his chief officer, ^rtahauea, who accused 
the king’s elder son, Darius, of the murder and convinced the younger, 
ArUxerxes, that his brother was guilty. With the boy’s assistance Ariabanes 
put Danus to death, but the murderer’s confidant told the truth to ^Tta- 
xerxos, who succeeded in killing Artebanes From this account CrSbillon 
denvod his five principal male characters, including the confidant, whom 
he called Tysapherne, the name of a Persian mentioned by .liislin in another 
connection He kept the murder ot the king by Artabaiics, Artaverxes’s 
snspicions of his brother, and the fact that the officer’s guilt was revealed 
by Ins confidant, hut he had the latter put Artabanos to death and he allowed 

Darius to live 


, / . >• T 7 „r...,<iinati.lv for tlie tlieon, I’lnrah.nanc does not 

action horrible — et bieiis^ante Unfor . y „ fii “viiit hC tuer,” thus 

kill himself Noticing his *" 0 ^ » alteiatioii, though economical, 

avoiding tho resetting of moieth indicatnm tliat he desires to kill 

himseir^Moreo^eJ^smicde iffo^nd in so^e of the finest tragedies ever written 

MLR, XVII (1U22), JBfl Pranlt fiK 1749 12' When Pontcnelle 

•» First published m his ’ |,“’rt»ie,l that he had found nothing in toe 

signed the apiirobation, leli 20, 17 ’ . , j ^ copv of this edition For 

plly imwcirthy of the author sgrea^^^^^^ „V Ferraii! r if , mentions two 

others and a study Wrpe’s condemnation of the trigedv cf his 

Italian translations of 17.3t> »or i.a iwis 
op ett , Xni, 93-102 
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But Justin’s tale gave Cr£billon no feminine rOle Dutrait supposed that 
the dramatist had invented the non-historical portion of the plot, although 
an anonymous author, quoted by the frSres Parfaict,®’ had suggested in 
3749 that other material was provided by Boisrobert, Magnon, and Boyer. 
Goldstein eliminated the first of these and proposed instead Thomas 
Corneille’s Danus. I would in turn elimmate Thomas Corneille, who drama- 
tized a different account, for Goldstem’s evidence is unconvincing. It is 
clear, however, that both Boyer and Magnon infiuenced Crebillon, the former 
especially in the plot , the latter in details of the text The historical narra- 
tive they had dramatized, that of Artaxerxes II, his sons, and the Greek 
mistress of his brother Cyrus, was attached by Cr6billon to the account of 
Xerxes’s death, so that his play gives an example of a partially disguised 
subject. His method resembles that of Campistron in writing Aldbmde, 
which he based partly on history, partly on Du Rycr’s Themtsiocle. 

As in Boyer’s Artaxerce, Crebillon’s powerful minister has a daughter 
whom he would use to promote his ambition, but whom Darius refuses to 
marry, the king has to choose one of his sons as his successor; a request 
made by the one selected must be granted , rivalry between the king and one 
of his sons IS real or pretended , and a minister tries to incite a prince against 
Ins father, while hoping ultimately to secure the throne for himself Both 
of the important feminine characters owe their existence to this play and 
to Magnon’s Artaxerce. 

Finally, there is a relationship that has been overlooked between this 
tragedy and Rhadamiste, for Danus returns, like Arsame, after a victory 
and without his father’s permission, is coldly received by the king, loves 
the same woman as his brother, lingers at court after he has been ordered 
to leave, and is ultimately allowed to marry the woman he cares for and 
to become a king himself In both tragedies a proposed elopement leads 
to the denouement.” 


"XV, 161 2 

•> Danus, Xerxes und Artaxerxes in Drama der neueren Lxteraturen, Leipzig, 1912, 
pp 84 102 

Artaban, Xerxes's minister, plans to make himself king after getting rid of the 
monarch and Ins two sons, Darius and Artaxerxes He jioisons the mind of Xerxes 
against popular and victorious Danus while this prince is away from Babylon with 
the army, and persuades the king to appoint Artaxerxes as his heir Since the 
seleetion tames with it the right to have a request granted, the younger prince asks 
for the hand of his cousin, Aniestris, whom the king had promised to Danus Hear- 
ing that his elder son is returning, Xerxes hopes to persuade him to accept the 
situation by offering him Egypt and Artaban’s daughter, Barsine Darius had once 
loved this woman, but Xerxes, fearing he would be too powerful if he became Artaban’s 
son-in-law, had pretended to love her himself and had thus induced her to reject 
the prince, who had subsequently fallen in love with Amestris When Darius reaches 
the court, he is brutally received by his father and learns that his brother is his 
successful rival in politics and love Even Amestris, who has been made to believe 
that he loves Barsine, accuses him of perfidy and allows him no opportunity to 
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The Fersian monarch is represented as essentially weak, fearing both hie 
powerful minister and his popular son, winning temporary success by pre- 
tending to love Barsine, but allowing himself to be led by Artaban into 
selecting the wrong successor, then seekiiig to cover up Ins mistake by a 
show of sternness. Thoroughh inconsequent ml, he easily falls a victim to 
Artubau and excites little sympathy among those who surround him or 
those who read the play. His sons are quite superior to him. Darius has 
suffered from the fact that hia mother was not loved by his father, but he 
has become a popular hero Though cruelly hurt in his pride and his love, 
he IS guilty only of trying to escape with Amestris. He could easily have 
become a tragic ch.iractGr IIis brother has a role that resembles that of 
Attale 111 Nxromede Though brought up iii luxury, he does not lutiigue 
for the throne When he discovers that his brother and Amestris love each 
other, he yields her to him, even convincing her of Darius’s loyalty. W'hen 
he believes his brother guilty of killing their lather, he hesitates to have 
him executed, and, when he learns that he is innocent, he gives him half 
his kingdom He once (111, 2) expresses himself in a line that is worthy 
of Eacme 

II me liairoit itioins, s'll np vons iiimoit pas 

The longest r81e is that of Artaban. a wily, conscienceless, and ambitious 
person, who dominates the king and stirs up family strife for his own 
advantage He makes only one misiako, that of trusting Tysiijiherne, and 
intends to remedy this by killing his confidant, but he fails to act quickly 
enough to prevent this eiror fioin being fatal to himself. He explains his 
motives in striking verses 

Me venger & regner, ^olI& mew RouverninB, 

II n’cut loix ni hcrmens qut jtuissciit retenir 
Un ca‘«r d^barrassi du Rcnn de I’liM'nir 
Uii copur comme le roien est au dessuK dcR Li ix 
La oruinte fit Ich Dienx, randace a fait des 


explain Artaxerxes, ho-woxcr, learna from a storm) iiiterMew svitli biH brother 
that he lo>es Ametitris and, when he diiMovera that she Ktill I'uriuR, he con* 

vincCH her that his brother has not bniken faith with her When AmeHtris and 
Darius are sure of each other, the latter proposes the) escape tetgethor and accepts 
help from Artabiin, 'ulio arranges for them a render>oiis in the palate at night llie 
niiniKter reinocs the iiHual guards and, before Aniehttis niiivcH, borrows Daniip’s 
dagger, claiming that ho to slum it to the girl m older to conMnec her that 

her lo\cr is waiting for her Artaban then murdcie the king with it, acciiHca Darius 
of the crime, and Hubnuts the dagger us e\ideiicc Artivervoa is inclined to believe 
the accuBaiioii as he has been shocked to find Darius and AmestriH together at night 
A coiinul condemns Darius to dintli, but Amestris rouaes the people ogaiiist Artaban 
Barsine reports that her father’s confidant, Tysaphernc, wfho had witnessed the king’s 
murder and whom Artaban had intended to kill, has just murdcrfKl Artaban Barsine 
has already poisoned herself Artaxerxes, convinced of hiH brother's innocence, yields 
Amestris to him and agrees to give him half hia kingdom 

**I, 1 Grimm, op otf , I (1877), 278, though he has a low opinion of the play 
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Some prepaTation for hia confidant’s change of heart is made in the 
questions asked him early in the play and by Artaban’s noticing his pallor 
when the king was being murdered. He is the villain’s helper, but he has 
a conscience that makes him undo his master’s plot and kill both Artaban 
and himself. The two women are contrasted in the fact that one is guided 
by love, the other by ambition. Amestns refuses the throne because she 
loves Darius, while Barsine refuses Danus because she loves the throne. 
The kindly author rewards love and punishes ambition 

The dramatic material is distributed in a somewhat unusual fashion. 
Artaban is the leading character in Acts I, III, and V, but he is much less 
prominent in the others. Xerxes, though he gives his name to the play, does 
not appear after Act III Barsine comes on the stage only in Acts II and V. 
Amestns has almost as much to say in the third act as in all the others put 
together. Though the atmosphere of the play is that of tragedy, comic 
material is employed when Barsine, alter rejecting Darius, tries unsuccess- 
fully to will him back,®’ and when Amcstris and Darius exemplify the 
familiar quarrel and reconciliation of lovers. Artaxerxes’s pompous love- 
making and the contrast between the king’s bluster and his weakness also 
appioach the comic 

There are a number of details that seem improbable. Amestns believes 
too readily that Darius has given her up. The sight of Darius’s dagger 
would not have convinced her that he was waiting for her, nor would the 
prince have entrusted this weapon to Artaban. Artaxerxes is also too ready 
to accept the dagger as proof. He is too quick to believe his brother guilty 
and is too easily persuaded of his innocence by Barsine’s report. There is 
no sufficient reason for her suicide Tysapheme’s murder of Artaban is 
insufficiently explained. The failure of the play may have been due to such 
evidence of careless workmanship, added to the fact that the spectators 
found here none of the scones of violence or recognition that they associated 
with tlie name of Crebillon, no such striking characters as he had shown 
them in his earlier plays. The tragedy was acted only once, on Feb. 7, 1714.“® 

With this plu\ ends Crebillon’s contribution to tragedy before the death 
of Loms XIV. He had attracted attention with his somber Idomenee and 
its problem of human sacrifice. He had risen to prominence among drama- 
tists with his Airee and its horrible cup In Eleetre he had produced a 
peculiarly eighteenth-century version of an ancient tragedy This was fol- 
lowed by Rhadamtste, his masterpiece, a play that demonstrated his ability 

and considers Artaban too outspoken when he reveals his motives, notes that this 
last verse attracted attention 

“ Cf Armande and Clitandre in tea Femmca aavantea 

*' According to Diitrait, op cit , pp 39 40, the actors wished to give the play again, 
Init Crdbillon insisted upon its withdrawal 
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to contrive sinking situations and to create passionate charactera. He was 
the only French author who wrote more than three tragedies in 1701-16. 
His love of romance, of complex material, of terrible situations made him 
seem to be leading classical tragedy into new paths, while respecting ita 
rules of unity and propriety, but his medium was not well adapted to his 
experiments. After the Bomantic movement had produced tragedies of its 
own, French audiences prcferre<l to return to Corneille and liacine, or to 
attend plays by younger dramatists, their own contemporaries, with richer 
vocabularies than Crebillon, more facile prosody, and more varied dramatic 
material Crebillon fell beta een the two schools. He has, however, an assured 
position in the history of French drama. One may hesitate to agree with 
Dutrait that he should be ranked third among authors of classical tragedy, 
but one may well grant him admission to a group of writers, each of whom 
has some claim to this distinction: Itotrou, Du Kyer. Thomas Corneille, 
Campistron. and Voltaire. 



CHAiPTEB Vin 

PBLLEGBIN, DANCHET, HENAULT, CHATEAUBRUN, DESCHAMPS 

Seven men and two women wrote their first tragedies for the Com6die 
Fransaise in 1701-15. Of these Cr6billon, Nadal, and the women have 
already been discussed. The five who remain composed eight tragedies at 
this time. Several of these plays were well received and all were eventually 
published, but none was acted after its first season. 

The author who led the way was S -J. Pellegrin (1663-1746) of Marseilles, 
who began his adult career as an “ aumonier de marine,” but who came to 
Pans and wrote for the Comddie PranQaise, the Poire, and the Opera. 
Known for his poverty and for mingling religious and operatic interests, 
he was ndiculed by Legrand as M. de La Eimaille, but he won at least the 
distinction of writing the first hbretto for which Rameau composed the 
music. Though he was the author of various plays and operas, as well as 
of religious works in prose and verse, only two of his tragedies were acted 
in 1701-16.‘ 

The first of these was Poltoobb,* derived from Fable CIX of Hyginus. 
Genest’s lost Polymneste, acted in December, 1696, probably dramatized the 
same story and may have brought it to Pellegrm’s attention. It seems that 
Priam sent his son, Polydorus, to be brought up by the boy’s sister, Ihona, 
who had married Polymnestor, King of the Thracians She pretended that 
he was her own son and that Deipylus, her son by Polymnestor, was her 
brother. After the capture of Troy the Greeks bribed the Thracian king 
with gold and the offer of Blectra’s hand to put Polydorus to death, but 
Polymnestor slew lus ow n son, mistaking him for his wife’s brother, and was 
subsequently killed by Ihona at the instigation of Polydorus. Pellegrin 
declares that he kept Hyginus’s story except that he made Deipylus the son 
of Polymnestor by an earlier marriage He did so in order to spare Ihona 
the responsibility for causing her son’s death He added a character called 
Laodamie, who, according to the freres Parfaict, is given love that is “ trfis- 
6quivoque & mal soutenu ” They quote verses from IV, 1, that show con- 
siderable resemblance to Ileraclvus Polymnestor evidently found himself m 
the same quandary as Fhocas: 

‘For Pellegrin cf the Jhographxe ginirale, the catalogue of the Biblioth^ue 
Rationale, La Harpe, op oil , XIV, 58, and Maurice Albert, les Theatres de la Fotre, 
Pane, Hachette, 1900, pp 49 50 

•Pans, M Lc Clerc, 1706, 12", prxv , Dec 15, 1705 The Btb du th fr , III, 142, 

f ives the publishers as Pierre le Clerc, Brunet, and le Breton The frires Parfaict, 
IV, 369 73, discuss the tragedy 1 have been unable to examine a copy of it 

124 
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Mon malheur est bi grand, il est si peu commun. 

Quo je trouve deux file, & n’en puie trouver un . 

En faveur de tous deux me laiesant pr^venir, 

Je ne ssaia qui je dots ou venger ou punir 

The fibres Parfaict find little to praise in the tragedy. “ L’exposition en 
est tres-mal faite; la conduite embrouill4e, les Episodes sent mal imagines, 
les situations manqu4es, & les personnages peu int^ressans ” They declare 
that the sudden catastrophe surprises because of its improbability and that 
the versification is weak. Yet, accepted on Sept. 19, 1705, the tragedy was 
acted fifteen times, from Nov. 6 to Dec. 3, and Pellegrin thought well enough 
of it to select the same subject for an opera, produced in 1720 and in 1739. 

Ills second tragedy was La Moet d’UliYSSB,® derived, like its predecessor, 
primarily from Hyginus, who in Fahle CXXVII had related the adventures 
of Ulysses’ son by Circe, Telegonus, sent to Ithaca by his mother and there 
slaying his father, when tlie latter and Telemachus, unaware of his identity, 
attack him. Pellegrin adds an oracle that bewilders Ulysses. He brings m 
Penelope and creates Aziane, a princess whose father had sought Penelope’s 
hand and who is loved by both sons of Ulysses.® In dramatizing this material 
the author made use of various French plays.® 

The tragedy is based on two romantic notions, belief m oracles and in the 
cn du sang Ulysses, who lacks entirely the cunning for which he is 
renowned, is an essentially weak monarch, moved by dread of an oracle he 

•Pans, Pierre Riboii, 1707, 12°, the jmv is that of Polydorc, Dec 16, 1706 The 
approliution, signed by Fontrnelle, in dated Dec 14^ 1700 There la a copy of it in 
the Princeton Uni\erHity library Tlic author deri>cd from hiH tragedy the opera 
called TCKgonc (1725) 

*' UlyHses has returned iroiti Troy and slam all the rival HUitors except Amphinome, 
King Ilf iSamos, irho hus died in captivity and left a daughter, Axiarie, about to 
marry Telemachus This prtijected marriage has recalled to Ulysses Cnees parting 
predution that hia blood ^ould be shed by a very dear hand Calchan, consulted 
by messenger, warns him to beware of hi** son Thinking that Axiaric will turn 
Telemachus against him, Uljsscs decides to marry her to u yoiuig strangei , Telegonus 
This young man, as wc Icarii subsequeutly, is the son of Ulysses and Circe Hia 
father had left him in charge of Polite, and Ulysses had heard that he liad died, 
but he has in reality been sent by his mother to kill Ulysses, though a strange 
feeling has not only prevented his doing so, hut has caused him to save UiysHCs’ life 
In return he has been made commander of the army Axiane refuses to iimrry him 
and seeks to start a mutiny Ulysses sends Telegonus to put down the uprising and 
arrests both Axiane and Telcmathus After questioning the latter, Ulysses is sure 
of hiR innocence, but thinks it wise to banish him Soon, liowever, bis paternal 
affection induces him to change his plan, tf» tell his legitimate son about the oracle, 
and to promise to marry him to Axiane Telegonus resents the loss of the girl and 
seeks to kill his rival In the fight that ensues Ulysses receives the blow intended 
for Tcleinathus Explanations follow The dying Ulysses discovers that Telegonus 
IS his son and that the oracle has been fulfilled Overionic witli horror at hts deed, 
Telegonus kills himself 

® The flares Parfant, XIV, 422-,i, compare the opening scene to that of Crdbillon’fl 
Idomcnee, the scene (III, 4) in which the angry father perceives his son’s look of 
innocence with Phedre, IV, 2 Bniannxcxts may have inspired * Le barbate qu*il 
est m’etouffe en in’embrassant ” (V, 3) , le Cid, “ C'est peu de vous aimer, Seigneur, 
il vouB adore ” (IV, 2) and “ Et dans ma propre Cour me fera t on la loy’ ” (IV, 4) 
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mismterprets. He pays no attention to Circe’s threats till he has engaged 
his son to Aziane. His belief that Telegonus has died is based merely on a 
letter. He foohshly prevents Telemachus’s marriage, then approves of it, 
though nothing has happened in the meantime to lessen the force of the 
oracular pronouncement. His actions in regard to Telegonus are partly 
determined by a mysterious feeling he has for one he believes to be a 
stranger. He is a somewhat pathetic figure, but one who violates classical 
prescription in regard to well-known legendary characters 

Penelope is presented as a devoted mother rather than as a faithful wife. 
She IS quite useless, as the frfires Parfaict point out, except to provide the 
troupe with a second feminine rdle of some distinction. Axiane speaks 
boldly to Ulysses and will probably dominate Telemachus, a mild youth, 
ever seeking to calm the hot tempers of those by whom he is surrounded. 
In depicting him, Pellegrm may have been influenced by TSUmaque. Tele- 
gonus IS much more forceful and interesting. As the son of Circe and 
Ul3rsse8, he has a split personality, dominated, now by vice, now by virtue, 
lie 18 attracted to Ulysses, as his father is to him, though both are unaware 
of the relationship. It is unfortunate that he was not given a larger part 
fluth greater emphasis upon the inner conflict. The only other character 
worth mentioning is Eumaeus, promoted from his humble position in the 
Odyssey to the post of Ulysses’ confidant, a similar elevation to that assigned 
to him in Qencst’s Pinilope. 

The background of the action is not clear. Ulysses has been carrying 
on a successful war, yet he has caused much unrest among his subjects. 
Though Axiane is kept under guard, she is able to conspire. The merveillevx 
is represented, not only by the oracle and the cry of the blood, but by the 
darkening of the sun and the burst of a thunderstorm when Ulysses is 
wounded. The double recognition scene, placed almost at the end of the 
tragedy (V, 11 ), is effective When Ulysses is wounded and Telegonus 
regretfully explains that Circe had sent him to Ithaca for that purpose, 
lUysses asks how he knew her and is told that the young man had been 
brought up at her court 


IT 

Je tremble 

de quel Pere as-tu refjft Ic jour? 

T 

La mort ]ii’a\oit run detfi mu pluH tendre enfance 


Celuy quG Ton 

croyoit auteur de mu naissance 

U 

Je frisHonne 

Son nom? 

T 


Polite 

U 


Je frdmis 


Grands Dieux' k quel forfait je rcconnois mon Fils^ 

T Moy’ votre Fils, Seigneur’ Dieux’ quel affreux mystere* 

Moy m6mc & quel forfait recunnois je mon P^re? 

Except in the character of Ulysses and the fact that Penelope is useless. 
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classical regulations are respected. The play’s obvious faults were partially 
redeemed by the scene of double recognition, if one may judge by its satis- 
factory, though brief popularity. Acteil first on Dec. 29, 1706, it was not 
given a second time until Jan. 13, 1707, but it ran until Feb 4 JoanmdSs 
assigns to it eleven performances, the freres Parfaict, thirteen. According 
to these last writers, Ulysses was plaved by Ponteuil, Telemachus by Etienne 
Baron, Telegonus by Beaubourg, Penelope by la Desbrosses, Axiane l»y 
Charlotte Desmares. 

Pellegrm vrote a third tragedy, one that was read in 1710, but has not 
survived in its original form. On Feb. 4 of that ycur the due du Maine 
wrote his wile tliat two days before he had been present when a tragedy 
called Pflopi' k “ was rend at Versailles, and proceeded to give her a detailed 
analysis of it ’ 

P(!lopde tells her tdiifldutil that in her joiith, when she Mas known as Amestris, 
she had met a “ rustre ” railed Eiirotas, who had courted her in the hollow of a 
rock and either seduceil her or iiiarneil her seirctly The boy born of this union 
was takin away shortly after hie birth and Eiirotas disappeared at about the same 
time As an oraele informed Pelo|HV that fifteen years later she would find a hua- 
band at Arfros and would have other matters cleared up, she rstahlished herself 
111 th.it town Only the day before she has lieeii given an apartment in the palace 
and IS now called a princess, though she docs not know who she is We also learn 
that she has been attracted by the admiration of a yotiiig iiinii lit >onrt, that Atreus, 
King of Argos, loves her, and that there has bi'cii an uprising among the iieople 
III Alt II Atreus nukes love to the piiiieess with hi> little siieiess that he engages 
Unste, the }oung man who loves her, to speak to her in his behalf We hear that 
the uprising, which loiitimies, has been causeil by sympathy for Thyestes, whom 
Atreus, his brother, keeps in prison Pi'lupie reci tves word thiil Thyestes is lier 
father and writes him an nlleitioiute letter In Act 111 Unste carries out Atreus’s 
commission, but shows at the same time Ills own love of the pi line. s Atreus hnds 
him oil his knees before Pelop^e, but pretends not to notiie his attitude In Act IV 
Atreus learns from ii cuurtiei who had rctirol from siaiely that Urute is the son 
of Thyestes Atreus begs him to kwp this iiifoniiatioii to hiinself and has him placed 
under guard He gets possession of the letter Unit Pelopie liud written to Thyestes, 
concludes that she loves him, and plans a terrible rcv'cngo Hy show ing the letter 
to Unste he convinces him that Ptlop^c loves Tliyestes I'lisle heiimies so jealous 
that he agrees to obey Atreus and murder Tlijestes, who is to be brought out of 
prison for that purpose A captain of the guards begins the I.ist act by sec'king 
Unste Thyestes then enters with a friend, sees the place where two of his children 
were murdered, and vvuinlers what has lieeome of a son he has haci places! at the 


•In its final form it was played at the ConiMie Frainaise on .Inly 18, 1733, and, 
under the name of the chevalier Pcllcgrin, was piihlislied at Pans, P Le Breton, 
173J, 8“, with a dedication in verse to the marechal din de Villsrs, the hero of 
Denain, then in the next to last \ear of bis life The play was rejiiiblished, Utrecht, 
Etienne Xihiiiliiie, 1733 

’The lettei was published by A cle Boislisle iii the intiuam ItvllrUn of the 
Suciete de I'histoire de France for lOUR, p]i 221 31 In his brief ii.tioiluetion Boislisle 
calls the tragedy an imitation of iEschylus, hut 1 have been unable to discover on 
what fact this opinion is based 
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mercy of wild animals Uriste appears, shows P41opde’s letter, asks Thyestes how 
he knew her, and proposes a duel Thyestes declines and presents his chest for 
Uriste to pierce At this moment the captain introduces the courtier whom Atreus 
bad arrested Uriste, interrupted when about to strike Thyestes, is told that his 
intended victim is his father Instead of striking, he embraces him and learns from 
him that F£lop£e is the daughter of Thyestes Though he nearly dies as a result 
of this information, he goes out to put his father on the throne In the fight that 
ensues Atreus dies, while P^Iop^e holds the stage and tells us with what pleasure 
she expects to marry Uriste Thyestes returns in triumph and is recognized by 
P^lop^e as hiurotas She upbraids him till she learns that he is her father Then 
she sees that " il y du qu’as-tu " dans son fait, et in6me un terrible qu’as-tu,” and 
stabs herself Thyestes desires to kill himself “ en se voyant son propre gendre ; 
mais on s’y oppose, ct je crois qu’il va fairc de belles reflexions ” 

The due du Maine comments that the subject is frightful, “tous les 
personnages sont parents sans sc connoitre , tantSt ils s’aiment un peu trop , 
tantot ils se haisscnt de meme, et les convenances des ages y sont aussi 
forcees.” He notes the author’s skill in keeping the explanation of the 
relationships for the end of the play and in making monsters appear to be 
“ de trfes honnetes gens ” He finds 'the verses “ beaux et ais6s ” and 'wonders 
why he has been “ ni touch4 ni interesse.” 

The play was derived, like the two that had preceded it, from Hyginus.* 
The due du Maine does not indicate that Uriste was jEgisthus Probably 
in this case and in others the text was more explicit. Crimes committed 
by members of a family upon one another, mysterious calls of the blood, and 
scenes of recognition had already been employed by Pellegrm, but he had 
previously introduced no such element of horror. He was probably influ- 
enced by Crebillon’s Airee et Thyeste, which was first acted m March, 1707, 
and of which PHopee may bo considered a sequel In both plays Atreus 
seeks to have Thyestes’s son murder his father Pellegrm was quite indif- 
ferent to the improbability of a love af air between a woman and the fifteen- 
year old son she had had by her father. That a play based upon such a 
theme could be read at court near the end of Ijouis XIV’s life makes it 
appear that the censorship exercised by the king and Mme de Maintenon 
was less strict than lias been supposed 

Apparently, however, Pellegrin was restrained from giving this play to 
the actors during Louis’s reign and during the Regency Perhaps the 
accusations of incest with his daughter that were brought against the due 
d’Orleans made it seem unwise to offer the tragedy to the public till after 
his death. However this may be, it was not played until 173'3, when it was 

' Bnifilislp knew no other example of this exprceeion, though he could have found 
one cited from La Fontaine by Littri, s v catu , cf also Huguet, Vtotionnavre du 
Hetzxi^me Stacie, a v entus 

' Fahlrti LXXXVII and LXXXVIII The theme of the sword employed to identify 
the ravishcr must have been omitted by Pellegrin 
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well received, according to Pellegrin, who could have supported his assertion 
by the fact that it was then performed sixteen times In publishing it, he 
indicated his principal source and declared that respect for the proprieties 
made him change the rape of Pelopee to a secret marriage. Boislisle noted 
that between 1710 and 1733 the tragedy “subit quelques modifications,” 
but these were much more considerable than tins observation imjilies. 

In its new form the young hero is called ./Egiste , Atreus is not in love 
with Pelopee and pretends that she is his daughter, though he knows that 
she IS his mete, Thyestes is not imprisoned till the middle of the play; 
some importance is given to tlie intervention of Tyndarus, King of Sparta, 
a theme that may have been suggested by the .'Egysle of Seguineau et 
Pralard, a play acted in 1719 and now lost, but of which an analysis was 
jireserved by the freres Parfaict, Pelopfe first appears on the stage at the 
beginning of the second act, loves her husband faithfully, is aware that he 
IS Thyestes, and does not kill herself By sparing her Pellegrin softened 
the ending, but he left “ unfinished business,” as we are not told what will 
he the effect upon the trio of the discovery that Pelopi^ is her father’s wife 
and the half-sister of her son.*® 

In his first three plays Pellegrin dramatized ancient tales he had found 

10 Tliy(«Htes, supported by Tyndarus, King of Rparta, ban manhtd against Atreus, 
wlio had dejinvod him of Argos and made him drink ins son’s blood Sostrete, who 
has been hiding in Atrous’a dominions, is faithful to Thyestes and asks Areas to take 
him a note e\plttining hi» innoceiiee of a certain crime This note falls into the 
hands f»f Atreus, who learns from it that a warrior who has been protecting him 
IS fhe son of Thyestes The latter had given his daughter, P^Oop^e, to Arbate to be 
slam, but Arbate had brought her to Atreus, who lad substituted her for his own 
daughter, <arried olf from her cradle Thyestes had subse(|iieutly foiced his way into 
Atreus’s palace and taken away P^lop^c, who had been recaptured by /^Egisthus 
Atreus his offered her in marriage to Thyestes, W'ho has refused the ffer apparently 
because he believes his ally, Tyndarus, would marry him to his daughter, Clytem- 
iiestra Thyestes has challenged iEgisthus, and Atreus urges him t fight, but 
P^doji^^e, whom .^gisthus loves, perhuades him to H])arp Tliyeates Hhe admits to her 
confidant that she is secretly married to Thyestofl and has hud a fluid by him, but 
that she has given the boy to Sostratu to rear, for Apoll<»’s ii*‘ailc has warned her 
that he will be in danger of committing parncidt and incest At the beginning of 
Act III Thyestes is in prison He has felt so much emotion upon meeting ASgisthus 
that he has been unable to use his sword and has bei‘n captured by the youth He 
now recalls an oracle that told him he would again rule ovir Argos ‘ Par un fils 
qui naltra de ta fille & de toi ” To avoid incest he liad given his daughter to Arbate 
to kill P^lojiec greets him and projioscs that they make known tlieir inurriuge, but 
Thyestes would delay iii order luit to offend Tyndarus .^Jgisthiis wi<!hes to defend 
Thyestes till he learns from Atreus that P^lop^e loves hiin, whereupon jealousy 
obliges him to agree to Atreus’s demaud He calms n iniitinv and piepares to kill 
Thyestew, but, as he dislikes assassination, he projioses that they fight in Tyiidariis’s 
eump Thyestes refuses the combat At this |>oiiit Rostrate enters, is accused by 
Thyestes of killing his son, and replies that this son is ^gisthus, who tlirows himself 
at "hia father’s feet Thyestes tell- him that Pelopee is his iiiolhei ASgisthue pro- 
poses that they pretend that Thyestes is dead in order that he may escape, but, 
when he meets his mother, he is obliged tf> tell her that Tliyestes lives She now 
disf overs her relationshin to the youth When Atreus tries to kill Thyestes, AEgisthus 
intervenes and mortally wounds Atreus, who lives long enough to gloit over P^dopde 
and inform her that she is not his daughter, as she has supposed, but the daughter 
of her husband Thyestes begs the gods to end the inisfortunes of his family 
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in Hyginus, themes that had been neglected by most other dramatists and 
must have been little known to the public. When he introduces famihar 
characters like Ulysses, Penelope, and jEgisthus, he may present them with 
slight regard for the kind of reputation they had acquired m earlier literature. 
Oracular pronouncements and mysterious appeals of kinship play an im- 
portant part in his tragedies. He seeks sensational situations, presented at 
the expense of probability. His skiUful use of surprise may explain the 
early success of his tragedies when acted at Pans. Their failure to remain 
in the repertory seems due to his inability to select themes or to create 
characters that inspire a desire for more intimate acquaintance Like the 
due du Maine, the spectators soon found that these tragedies neither touched 
nor interested them 

Antoine Uanchet (1671-1748) was born in Auvergne, at Riom, was edu- 
cated there and at Pans, and showed such aptitude for classical studies that 
he was given a ‘‘ chaire de Rhctorique ” at Chartres. He returned to Pans 
as a tutor and composed verses of various kinds. He was thrown with 
Boindin, Saurin, .T -B Rousseau, and other frequenters of the cafe Laurent. 
He became known to the public through his opera, Hcsione,^'- produced in 
1700. As the bulk of his work was written to be accompanied by music, he 
became in a sense the successor of Quinaiilt, with Campra replacing Lully 
as coinjioser He was highly enough esteemed to be elected to the Academy 
of Inscriptions and the French Academy and to hold a position as censor, 
a fact that accounts for the appearance of his name signed to various “ appro- 
bations” of the period. 

In the midst of his operatic occupations he found time to write four 
tragedies, the first of which was Cyehs.** In the Avertisiement of this play 
he tells us that the general idea of it and one of its leading characters were 
derived from a Latin tragedy, composed a few years before. According to 
the Ihscours that heads the 1751 edition of Danchet's Thmtre, the tragedy 
to which he refers W'as written by Father La Rue ” He held that he should 
be aUowed to mutate the modern author of a Latin tragedy as the great 
French dramatists had made successful use of Seneca, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides Brueys had advanced a similar argument in the preface of Gabinie 
when he defended liis use of Father Jourdan’s Susanna. The freres Parfaict 

It waft vertvvH written in imitation of hnt*» in thi<i opera that began the literary 
quarrel ivhioh ended in J -B Roue'^au*s exile, cf H A Grubbs, J -B Rounstau, 
Princeton, 1941, pp 44, 46 

^*pRri8, Pierre Ribou, 1706, 12® and 8® Republished in hia ThSdtre of 1741 
and 1751 

Ihis must be his CifruN resUtuiutt, a tragedy written for performance at the 
College de Clermont in 1673 A programme published in that year, in 1679, 1601, 
and 1705, has been preserved at the Bihlioth^que Nationale, as well as the text, 
which forms part of Caroh Ruaet Carminum Ubr» quatuor, Pans, 1080, 4® 
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(XIV, 412) think that Danchet was ill advised to imitate a school play, 
for such works need only “ une versification forte, de grandes masimes, ft 
des sentimens d’un hcroisme tr6s-relev6,” while critics of the popular stage 
insist upon structural correctness, verisimilitude, natural and well^su8talned 
characters, and “beaucoup d’lnteret.” 

The subject that La Eue had dramatized goes back to the first book of 
Herodotus Astiage remains, as in the Greek account, superstitious, cruel, 
vengeful, ready to destroy his grandson in order that his throne may not be 
in danger, and espei-ially intent upon punishing Harpage At the end of 
the French jilny he kills himself, although, in the Greek account, he is held 
in captivity by his grandson. This gloomy, self-centered monarch contrasts 
with the other characters, who vie with one another m virtue Harpage is 
probably the character influenced by La Eue, for he is pven more import- 
ance than in Herodotus and is presented differently It is he, not his agent, 
w ho eaves Cyrus His son is served up to him at a royal feast, as in Herodotus, 
but, instead of seeking revenge, he now thinks only of saving Cyrus. He 
even begs the young prince to spare Astiage and seeks to give up his life 
m order to preserve the royal family. 

The other characters are less interesting. Before Cyrus learns who he is, 
he IS ashamed of his supposed rank and is eager to distinguish himself in 
war in order that Ins origin may be forgotten He is, however, a respectful 
son and lover, grateful to Harpage and evtremely tolerant of his grandfather’s 
evil desires Under Ilarpage’s influence he even agrees to restore Astiage 
to hiB throne. The presentation of Harpage’s daughter, Palmire, is marred 
by her unwillingness to listen to Cyrus’s courtship until she learns that he 
18 a member of the royal family Mandane, a lachrymose princess, is intro- 
duced chiefly to bring about a scene of double recognition 

Astiage IS too deeply a villain. The other characters are too noble As the 
freres Parfaict suggest, the characterization is that of a school play. On the 

*‘Thc battle between the Medes and the Persinnh is about to bemn when Harpafte 
kneels before Cyrus, tells him who he is, how he tame to be in his present situation, 
and ealls him to be proclaimed kinp by the army Not only does Cyrus win the 
battle, but he saves Astiage’s life and brings him back as a prisoner Harpage 
urges Cyrus to release his grandfather, who, untouched by this generous advice, 
offers to’ release Cyrus's parents if Harpage is put to death Cyrus refuses His 
mother, Mandane, escaping from imprisonment, urges her son to save his father, 
Canibise, whom Astiage will execute unless Harjiage is slain and his daughter, 
Palmire, is prevented from marrying Cyrus Harpage aece]its these terms, refuses 
Astiage’s offer to have Cyrus die in his stead, gets the king to writt> an order, and 
Msits the hostile camp after leaving word that Palmire is to avoid Cyrus When 
he reaches the ramp, however, he flndi that Uie <hief tains of the Medes are angered 
by Astiage’s plan and have decided to disregard it. to free Cambise, and to ask 
Cyrus to rule over them Harpage returns in triiini|ih Camhise will follow Cyrus 
nobly offers to restore Astiage to the throne of Media, but the old king, seeing that 
his prophetic dream has been fulfilled, realizing the futility of struggling against 
divine predictions, and suffering from shame over his defeat, poisons himself Cyrus 
will succeed to the double throne and make Palmire his queen 
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other hand, the structure is classical. The unities of tune and place are 
preserved, that of action may also be so considered, for, though Mandane 
could hare been kept off the stage without changing the denouement, her 
rdle is closely attached to the mam action of the tragedy. There are num- 
erous situations that make possible moral struggles, but these, owing to 
the fixity of the characters, are little developed. The cn du sang is intro- 
duced when Cyrus and his mother meet and when Astiage encounters his 
grandson without knowing who he is, hut in the latter case knowledge drives 
out sentiment, for we soon hear the king calmly propose to Harpage that he 
put Cpus to death. Danchet anticipated Crfibillon by introducing horror 
into his tragedy (I, 2), but he emphasized the ghastly situation less than 
Seneca had done or than Crebillon was to do * 

Ce cher Ala, j*en frissonne & d*horreur & d’effroi, 

Par fion ordre fAt {^tcl offert dcvant moi 

Atlentifa aux effpts d’un Bi barbarc oiitrage» 

Sea regards curieux obnervoient mnn visage 
Je detneurai muct daua ce cruel moment, 

Je 111] parOs [sir] sans trouble A sans ressentiment , 

Dc mon sang qtu cnoit j*4touffai le miirmure* 

Et la rage en mon txeur suspendit la nature 

The fr^rcs Parfaict report that Danchet read the tragedy to the actors 
on July 8, 170.5, that they offeied suggestions, and that ho followed their 
advice with the result that, when he read it again, Jan. 27, 1706, they 
accepted it and agreed to play it promptly. It ran from Feb. 23 to March 
19, and tliose twelve performances were followed by seven others before the 
end of the year. What must have especially pleased the spectators was the 
use of recognition. There are three scenes of reconnaissance, one of which, 
as m la Mart d'Ulysse, is double “ 

The other tragedy that Dancliet wrote in this period was Lks Tyndaeides 
In his preface he expresses surprise that, while Helen and Clytemnestra had 
appeared in many tragedies, their brothers had been forgotten by poets.*' 
He thinks this is because dramatists prefer to describe violent passions 
rather than to portray examples of sublime virtue. He adds tJiat in this 
tragedy he has not written for those who believe that a father, a brother, 
relatives, honor, and virtue may be sacrificed to love 

'"Tile popiiliiritv of the i>Iay is indicated by the Gazette de Rotterdam, cited by 
Hep , p 217 

'■Paris, Pierre Biboii, ITOH 12" Kepublished in Uanchet's Thf&tre of 1741 and 
n.Sl With the play is piililishcd an epistle in verse addressed to Bignon, pr^vOt 
des niarchands, who with his brothers has supplied the poet with models for Ins play 

" Not strictly true, for the twins appear and Pollux speaks in Euripides’s Helm, 
while Father La Rue had written a Latin comedy called Tyndande, the prologue and 
first ait of which are preserved in an eighteenth century manuscript, listed in 
Soleinne, no 3638 
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His main source seems to have been Hygmus, Fables LXXVII and LXXX, 
where it is stated that Idas and his brother, Lynceus, were engaged to Phoebe 
end Hilaira, that the girls were carried off by Castor and Pollux, and that 
in the quarrel that resulted Castor killed Lynceus, Idas killed Castor, and 
Pollux avenged his brother by slaying Idas. The devotion of the brothers 
and the idea that Pollux was immortal, while Castor was not, are also found 
in Uyginus Danchet transferred the responsibility for Luiceus’s death 
from Castor to Idas, thus clearing Castor’s leputation and offering an example 
of brotherly hatred to eontiaat with that of brotherly devotion. He sup- 
pressed Phoebe and gave three lovers to Hilaira, whose name has become 
Elaire He added the location in Cyprus, the method ot selecting a king, 
the shipwreck the proposed departuic for Greece, and minor incidents.*' 

Danchet’s main purpose was to present an example of perfect brotherly 
affection. Castor doubts Pollux only for a moment, while Pollux never 
wavers Each is willing to sacrifice his love of Klaire for the other’s sake. 
As Castor learns that he is not loved, while Pollux knows that he is, the 
latter’s sacrifice is the greater. With their affection is contrasted the lack 
of fraternal feeling in Idas, who kiUs his brother when he finds that he la 
his rival. Elaire has an important function in the plot and helps to bring 
cut the strength of the brothers’ devotion to each other Id"e is as complete 
a villain as Astiage had been in Danchet’s earlier tragedy. 

The plot IS simple The play is well constructed and has a number of 
dramatic scenes The oracle and the promise of immortality are examples 
of the merveilleur. There are scenes m which love is confessed, but there 

Ab tlif King of Cyprus in dead, varioiiB randidiitcB h«\e iK-en ( niiipcting for 
the HiKiesHinn The man who defeats Inn rivals will not only be iriiide king, but 
marry Klaire, daughter of the deieaned inonareh Idas, a deseemhint of Perseus, 
defeats other contestants and fimilly kills his brother, Lineie, but Fhiire 'S unwilling 
to marry a man guilty of fratritide, the more so ns she is already in love with 
Pollux The latter and his brother. Castor, had pursued Theseus when he earned 
off Helen, their sister, and had been shipwrecked on the coast of Cyprus Thinking 
his brother dead, Pollux hud been on the point of killing himself when Klaire inter- 
vened They were soon joined by Castor At the beginning ot the jilaj Idas wishes 
to send the brothers to Greece and has prepared sliijis for that purpose, hut Castor 
and Pollux have both fallen in love with Klaire and desire to protect her and to 
punish Idas for killing his brother Castor tells Pollux of his love and thus prevents 
him from making a similar confession Flairc appeals to Pollux to jireveiit the fight 
between Castor and Idas, but Pollux refuses to interfere She then persuades the 
people to postpone the crowning of Idas and admits to him that she loves one of 
the brothers, but will not say which When Castor tells Elaire that he loves her, 
he discovers that she loves Pollux and rejmrts the fact to his brother When he finds 
that Pollux also loves her and has kept silent in order not to be his brother’s rival, 
he withdraws from the fight in favor of Pollux in order that the latter may marry 
Elaire In return Pollux decides to give up Elaire and adheres to this decision 
even when the princess declares Uiat she loves him, but, when he learns that Idas 
has insisted upon fighting Castor, tliat the latter’s sword has broken, and that he 
has received a fatal wound, he avenges him by killing Idas He now sees that he 
IS the one of the brothers declared by an oracle to be immortal and implies that 
he will marry Elaire, though for the present he is chiefly moved by grief over 
hie brother 
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is no scene of recognition. The fact that sexual love is deliberately sub- 
ordinated to another emotion shows that Danchet accepted Corneille’s atti- 
tude towards the function of love in tragedy. 

Les Tyndandes was acted thirteen times, from Deo. 16, 1707, to Jan. 11, 
1708. According to the freres Parfaict, the rOles of Idas, Pollux, and Castor 
were taken, respectively, by Ponteuil, Beaubourg, and Etienne Baron, that 
of Elaire by la Desmarcs. Danchet admits that at the first performances 
the spectators faded to appreeite his exaltation of virtue, but he thinks that 
his critics learned that he was appeahng to their intelligence rather than 
seeking to move their feelings. An anonymous author discussed the play 
at length in le Nouvnau Mereure for Aprd, 1708.^* He blamed the spectators 
for not appreciating the tragedy. He praised the choice of the subject, the 
simplicity and unity of the play, the contrast between the two examples of 
fraternal feeling. He thought that Danchet derived the contest over Elaire 
of claimants to the throne from a Latin tragedy on the same subject.*® He 
admired especially the interview between the brothers (II, 3) and the fourth 
act, but he concluded that there should have been other spectators for 
Danchet, or, to win those of the day, another poet. 

A hostile critic attacked the parterre’s judgment, which favored the play. 
Danchet m a sharp reply identified this critic as Abeille.** At the Poire 
Saint-Laurent the tragedy was parodied by Lenoble the following year in 
les Pousstm de Leda^ However sentimental one may find the theme of 
brotherly devotion, the emphasis placed upon it by Danchet shows that he 
was seeking to depart from the usual presentation of love on the stage. He 
had been preceded in his study of fraternal affection by Belin in Muslapha 
et Zeangir and, long before, by Corneille in Rodogune, but there are few 
other examples in French tragedy that he could have known. 

The third autlior to produce a tragedy penetrated into social circles to 
which Pellegrin and Danchet could not aspire, but this fact failed to spur 
his creative imagination. Charles-Jean-Prangois Henault, born at Pans in 
1685, was a pupil of the Jesuits and dunng two years prepared himself to 
be an Oratorian, but he gave up the church for the law, for letters, and for 
society In 1710 he became “ president de la premiere chambre des enqu§tes,” 
in 1724 a member of the French Academy. He was superintendent of Queen 
Mane Leczinska’s household and, at the end of his life, held at least nominally 
the same position in the establishment of Mane Antoinette. After his wife’s 
death he lived for many years with Mme Du Deffand. He was a most amiable 

*■ Cited by the frires Parfaict, XIV, 457-66 

“This may be La Rue’s Tyndande, cf above, n 17 

** Cf M4Uae, Th et Pub , pp 312-3 

“ Cf. the frbres Parfaict, ilimotrea sur lee Spectacleg de la Poire, I, 100. 
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man of the world, but also a writer who composed historical works, occasional 
verse, and even plays.'** 

His one dramatic composition that preceded the death of Iaiuis XIV was 
CoKJfiLiE Vbstale,** a tragedy that he described in his memoirs as “une 
declaration [declamation’] on quinze cents vers ou quatre -vers auraient 
suflTi.” So modest an estimate might well disarm critics, but it has failed 
to do so 

The principal source is the Younger Pliny (Epistle IV, § H), who speaks 
of a Roman knight, Celer, and a Vestal virgin, Cornelia, put to death by 
Domitian for illicit relations, though they protested that they were innocent. 
Senator Licinianus is mentioned in the same letter. H6nault created for 
the lovers parental opposition to their marriage, for Celer a distinguished 
career in Caul, for Cornelia the love of Domitian. lie made of Licinianus 
a confidant of the emperor and a false witness against Cornelia. He added 
Emilic, head of the Vestals, making her a relative of Domitian and a rival 
of the heroine for Celer’s love. To present these characters to the public 
ho employed his knowledge of earlier jilays,** but he displayed little talent 
for dramatic composition.*' 

C’t Hciiri I.ion, Lc Premdml Hcnault, J6H.’) mO, Puns, Ploii, IftO.S, and Francois 
Bons'.eaM, JUdmotna du Prdindettt Jhnault, Pans, Haibette, 1911 

Though acted in 1713, it was not pubhHht>d until 1708, when Horare Walpole, 
to whom it IS dednated, printed it at Htrawberry Hill Republiviicd, 1709, in Pthea 
de thidtre, without plnie or printer's name 

Of Fr Kousseaii, op ctl , p 23 

" iTc 1 aime iiidiircrciit, le fuiri's voiis senBiblc” echoes Andronaqur, v lUO.'i 
The situation in 111, 4, wlieii Uoiiutian, after dismissing Oder, disi overs him vith 
Coiuilie, resembles Mualapha et Zmnqxr, IV, i> An emperor's love for a Vestal, 
resulting in her death and that of the empero’- s rival, had lieen portrayed by 
IVihantiil in Gita Lion, op rif , p 19.'), finds in tlie play “pas mill de Hntanvxrax, 
un pen iPAtidromaque et iin pen cneore de Nxcoml'dr’' Hrnaiilt niaj have considered 
the “grande tiierie” at the end of his tiagedy justified by the ixninpie of Pajazet 
Though be does not employ the word “ stances,” he gives in 1, 2, a .oireit erample 
of the usage, unique in tragedies of the period 1701 15 In so doing he may have 
been mutating lc C%d and Polyeuetr 

Shortly after his accession to the throne, the Kmperor Domitian had fallen in 
love with Coriidie when he saw her take her vows us a Vestal He now visits 
the Tciiqile of Vesta under the pretext of seeing his relatiii, Eniilic, who had heen 
made a Vestal by his brother, Titus He informs Emilie that he has directed the 
senate to give a triumph to Celer, who lias just quelled an ui>rifaing in Gaul Emilie 
sees that IJumitian loves ('ornelic and ho|>eH thal, if he niarries her, a precedent 
will be established for her own marriage to Cele, Tlic hitter and Coriielie still love 
each other, tlioiigh hostility between their families had in used her to become a 
Vestal and him to seek to suppress his love by fighting the Gauls Celer, who docs 
not know that Compile has taken her vows, but who has heard that peace has been 
made between her family and Ins, hiirnes back to Koine in the hope of winning her 
Meanwhile Domitian has offered her marriage and been refused He receives Celer 
warmly till he discovers his loie for Comdlie, whereupon he orders him to return 
to Gaul, but Emilie, wishing to gam time, persuades the emi>eror to allow Celer to 
postpone his departure She then pretends to Celer that CornClie will yield to 
Domitian Celer accuses Compile of wishing to be empress She hotly denies that 
she docs He kneels to ask pardon and is discovered by Domitian, who had been 
summoned by Emilie, and is arrested Licinien brings criiiiinal i barges against 
Corndlie in order to force her to marry the emperor Domitian offers to save Celer 
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The fundamental difficulty about the subject is that it is not explained 
how the emperor could expect to marry one Vestal virgin and give another 
to Celer. Since this problem is not cleared up, the mental struggles that 
are based on it move us little. The characters are thoroughly virtuous or 
thoroughly evil There is little variety in the scenes till we near the end, 
when extraordinary violence is employed. It is not made clear why Compile 
finds it necessary to stab herself, though her death not only disposes of the 
heroine, but occasions that of two other important characters At the end 
of the play, as Licinie lias been slain by the gods, only the emperor and two 
attendants are left alive. 

The structure, except for the lack of inevitability in the heroine’s last 
deed, is entirely classical. Lion is mistaken in calling it “ implexe ” and 
in saying that the action " se passe on ne salt ou,” ““ for the plot, however 
absurdly presented, is simple enough, and the place, though not indicated 
below the dramatis personae, is obviously w'lthin the precincts of the Temple 
of Vesta, in an imitation seventeenth-century convent parlor, a place familiar 
to the spectators. The time must be only a few hours. The one death that 
takes place on the stage, Emilic’s, is a suicide The element of the merveilleux 
IS considerable, but it is placed in a rent (V, 8) 

Le ( lel vomit dii sang, le aoleil qui nous luit, 

C^de a [«tc] I’obscuritd d’une subite nuit, 

Le Tibre inugiesant monde son rivagc, 

Le toimeie cent fuia a pered le nuage, 

While there are few ideas in the play, there may be an early trace of 
eighteenth-century anticlcricalism in the selection of two consecrated virgins 
as ardent lovers, in the sorry rfile played by the priests, and in such lines 
hs these (I, 3) 


C'cat dans le scin du temple, au pied de see autels, 

Qiie roll volt ee former lea plus grands criininels 

The most interesting thing about the play is the story of its publication. 
It was announced without llenault’s name at the Comedie Frangaise, was 
acted there only five times,’™ and was left unpublished for over half a 

if he will marry Kmilie and pretends to Compile that his offer has been aerepted, 
but the lovers arc not deceived and prepare to die together Blood falls from the 
sky, the sun is darkened, a bolt strikes Luinieii, and the people seek to rescue 
Compile When a priest lays his hand upon her bandeau, he is stricken dead, but 
she stabs herself with the sacrificial knife, Celer imitates her, and Emilie, after 
telling about these events, kills herself As she dies, she advises the emperor to 
follow her cvample 

** Op cit , p 195 

“From iTan 27 to Feb 5, 1713 When Hinault wrote a preface for his plays, 
quoted by Lion, loc ctf , he admitted that he had presented this tragedy under 
another jierson’s name The frires Farfaiit (XV, 131-8) thought it to have been 
written by Fuzelier, who loaned them “le mamiscrit de sa Tragedie pour en tirer 
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century. Apparently Mme Du Deffand called Walpole’s attention to the 
existence of the manuscript, which he then offered to publish at his Straw- 
berry Hill press. Slie refers to the matter several times in her correspondence 
with her English triend.““ On Nov. 9. 1707, she writes that to publish 
the play would require “ tiop de soin et trop de depeiise,’’ but continues to 
inquire about the progress of the printing. Walpole was at first unwilling 
to include a preface m which llcnault dedicated the plav to him but he 
finally consented. On Feb. 17, 1768, Mme Du Deffand writes that fifty 
copies will be enough for Ilenault, though a hundred would please him. 
The author became nervous, fearing criticism, but was rcassuied by the 
reminder that the play would not be for sale and that it would he given 
only to persona seleited h\ himself. On July 6 Waljiole was informed that 
the copies he had sent had reached I’uris, seventy for Mme Du Deffand, who 
on .Tilly 3 had sent one to Voltaire,'** and eighty for llcnault This left 
fifty for the publisher, lor only two hundred were printed 

Tile mtogenarian was obviously pleased. “ Oornelie n’aura pas perdu pour 
attend re,” he wrote m hib dedication. “C’cst jiour elle un magnifique 
dtahhssemcnt ” One may hope that he was sufficiently serene not to be hurt, 
when he receivi'd his copies, bv the printer’s errors, espei mlly in the matter 
ot accents, oi by the severe criticism with which Grimm gr. cted the* publi- 
cation ’*'' Some ot the critic’s observations, though inaccurate . are not lacking 
in humor 

On nc snit pas trop p(iuri|it<>i tinitrs les vest.ilcs, si aiiioiireuHeH, out cluiixi i,n 
^tat pour lequol ellos ont si pen de vocation** Le d^lateiir Iiuinien est 
tile p.ir le toiiiicric, qui aurait lieaueoup mieux fait duller an fait, el do Inniber 
sur Doniiticii Les pontifcs qm V'culent frapfier f'lmiC'lie soiit piix MiCnios frapp^B 
de jiaruljsie, ct resteiit perclus dc Iturs iiiLmbres''* A voir le palant i. doucereux 


cct pxtrait” It seems iniprolsible, however, that this author of fanes ui.d of phiya 
for the Foiie had a hand in Hinault’s solemn production He hud piohahly aet^ 
only as an intermediary between the "president” and the udors The iniiiiiiscnpt 
he loaned dilTcrs from tho printed text, for the fiCres I’arfant quote a iiiimher of 
verses from it that are omitted oi altered in the pnblisheil play They pive tho 
cast as I’ontcnil (Unniitian), Quinault Ipiobably J -li Alaiirne (^ninaiilt] (Celer), 
Gu£nn (Liciuien), Du Bouape (Maxime, Capitaine des gaides de Domitien), la 
Dcsmiircs (Einihel, la de Neale (Coriielii), la halle (Alliine, a eoiifidant) 

*® Cf Mrs Paget Toynbee, Lettres dt, la ifartjutHe Ilu Peffaad d ITnracc Walpole 
(i766 London, llethuen, 1912, 1 , 741 seif 

** Voltaire wrote on July 1 1 that he had rei eived the book, but he was kind enough 
to say in regard to it only that he remembered seeing the tragisly acted over fifty 
years earlier , cf Moland edition, XLVI, 77 4, 77 

•“One of these is now iii the library of Pniiietoii Univcrsitv 

•• M Tourneux Correspondance nor Ortmm, Otderofj etc , Pans, Gamier, VIII 
(1870), I2.'>-g 

•*Yet the text states that Eniilie had lieen foned by the Emperor TituB to take 
the veil and that Cornclie had followed her example because she despaired of 
marrying Celer 

•• Only one priest is paralysed and he falls dead 


10 
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president Hdnaiilt au milieu d’un souper, on ne se douterait pas qu’il fOt capable 
d'user de moyeas aueai violente pour se difaire dee gens qui rembarrassent. 
Heureusement ces petitee plaisantenea ee pasecnt demure le thd&tre 

His conclusion is that " ce plan pu^nl est ex^ute de la maniSre la plus 
faible et la plus froide.” 

Jean-Baptiste Vivien de Chateaubrun (1686-1776), maitre d’hote! of 
the Kegent’s son, the due d’Orldans, and a member of the French Academy, 
had a curious dramatic career, lor the first of his plays was acted on Nov. 
13, 1714, the remaining three as late as 1754-6. It is said that these last 
were held back because of the duke’s religious scruples. Perhaps, too, the 
success of his first tragedy, which was played only twelve times, was not 
sufficient to encourage opposition to his protector’s feelings. 

Entitled Mahomkt Second,*® it was the first Turkish tragedy of the 
century to follow Mustapha et Zeangtr. Chateaubrun declares that all he 
took from history was the facts that Mahomet II captured Constantinople, 
that Constantine and Ins Greeks died after fighting desperately, that Mahomet 
loved a captive named Irene, and that, roused by his soldiers’ protests, he 
gave up love for fame. He admits that some historians declared that the 
Sultan put his mistress to death, but he has the authority of Bayle *’ and 
others for having her die m a different manner. He adds that he chose the 
name Comnenus because of its oelebnty and because a member of the family 
IS said to have shared “ la gloirc et les malheurs de la d^faite des Grecs ” 
He 18 not to be confused, according to Chateaubrun, with the prince of the 
same name who was Emperor of Trebizond and who was put to death by 
Mahomet II. 

Nevertheless the facts that, when the Sultan captured Trebizond, he took 
into his harem the daughter of the last ruling Comnenus and converted 
one of this prince’s sons to his religion ®" may well have suggested to Chateau- 
brun certain elements of his plot, for he laid his scene in the Sultan’s 
seraglio at Constantinople, where the youthful daughter of Comnenus is 
held and into which her brother, who pretends to be a loyal Janissary, is 
allowed to penetrate The young man’s conspiracy, his suicide, and his 
Bister’s may well have been Chatcaiibrun’s inventions. They enabled him, 
despite many improbabilities, to produce two fine scenes of recognition, the 

••pans, Pierre Ribou, 171 «'5, 12" Republished in the Nouveau Th6dtre franqoiBi 
Utrecht, Ndaulnie, 1734, and in the Th^tre fran^ts of 1737 For the author cf the 
Biographie gdndrale 

Cf Ihcttonnati e, s v Mahomet 11 Bayle mentions Giiillet de Saint George, who 
in his Histotre du regne de Mahomet II (1081) refers to the Sultan’s killing Irene, 
his mistress, in order to convince his soldiers of his military ardor Irene had been 
enslaved by a bacha and given to Mahomet 

*• Cf Chalcocondylas in Corpus hxstomae bgeanttnae^ Bonn, 1843, p 497, and von 
Hammer-Purgstall, Qeschwhte dea Osmamschen Retches, Pesth, 1840, I, 467-8« 
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invention of which may have been his principal reason for writing the 
tragedy.” 

Despite its Turkish theme, the play shows little resemblance to Bajazet, 
but it was probably influenced by Andromaque. Mahomet’s attitude towards 
his captive resembles that of Pyrrhus towards Andromache, while, like 
Hermione, he expresses angered astonishment towards a man for carrying 
out his own order in regard to a person he loves. Mahomet is violent enough 
in his language to give an impression of force and vitality, but tlie idea that 
the conquero’ of Constantinople entreated a seventeen-year old girl for 
mercy is almost comic. Cliateaubrun admits m his preface that he was 
criticized for making the Sultan so respectful, but he considers himself 
justifled because love makes one seek the happiness of the beloved and because 
Mahomet must have been impressed by Irene’s distinguished birth. This 
defense shows that the author treated Turkish manners like French. 

There is some hesitation, but no moral struggle in Mahomet’s mind, nor 
IS there a struggle in the minds of Th&niste and his sister. The play is a 
tragedy of intrigue, but, as the conspiracy fails primarily because someone 
who does not appear on the stage is a traitor, the plot is incomplete. In 

» When Mahumet II raptured Constantinople, the emperor und Thi^miiito'e father 
and two lirothcrs were killed, while Th^mistc, left unronnrioiiH, won resrued and 
revived He look the name of Osmin, fought for Mahomet, and now, twelve years 
later is a leader of the Janissaries He demree vengeiinic, hiit he has waited till 
hi8 conapiraiy may Iienefit Iii8 eonntry He plane to pcrHiiade the army to msiat 
that the >Sultan miireh awuy from his eapital, so that, with the help of Seanderbeg, 
Corviniis and revolting Greeks, he may rapture the eify He reveiilH thpfle plane to 
hie eonhdaiit, Clitus, then urges Mahomet to renoiime hie love for a eaptive and 
lead his nrni^ to vietory Mahomet dedarvs that the army hah no laiHineHe giving 
him adviee and hide ThPmiste puniah thoee who miirimir, but he adiiiite to hie 
confidant, Aclimct, that he disapproves of his own eondmt in vielding to Irene’s 
“ ehnriiu laiiiqiienr” The girl, however, refueeH to snhmit to the oaii who caused 
the death of Comneniis, her father When Thfmiete retiiuis with the report that 
the soldiers will revolt unless Irene is turned over to them, Mahomet bids him write 
a letter agreeing to deliver her up, but he evplains to Adimet that tins is only a 
ruse and orders him to send for Zi/im and his trou]>cs lie points out to Irene 
the danger she is in and offers marriage, but she declares tli.Lt she prefers to die 
Tht'mist*’ writes two letters, one of which, carrying out Mahomet’s orders, is shown 
to him, while the other asks that a picked corps be sent to forte the cinpcior’s hand 
Irene begs Themistc to put her to death at the spot where her family has died 
WTieii she tells him her relatives’ names, he discovers that she is h's sister, lost 
when five years old in the fall of Constantinople ITis plans have to he completely 
altered He asks Clitus to hide Irene while he pretends that she is dead, but, as she 
leaves the palace, she is captured by soldiers, so that Tb^miste is obliged to rush 
to the rescue He confides her to Clitus, but she returns to the palaie because she 
thinks Themiste’s life in danger He plans to have her go w'lth Clitus to the spot 
where her father died, lure Mahomet there, and have him murdered He writes to 
urge Seanderbeg to march on Ponstantinopic Mahomet, thinking Thdmiste has 
delivered Irene to the soldiers, threatens him with death When he discovers she is 
alive, he proposes to marry her .ind ’^hen march on Rhodes A premature uprising 
among the Greeks is interpreted to the Sultan by Tlidmiste as a levult of the army, 
angered over news of the wedding, but tlie Greeks are implicated again and Irene 
defies Mahomet Themiste’s letter to Scandcrlieg is brought to the Sultan Irene 
stabs herself Tli^miste admits who he is and kills himself Mahomet starts on his 
military expedition 
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other respects it is skillfully constructed in accordance with the classical 
system. There are only three characters besides the four attendants. Little 
attempt is made to reproduce Turkish atmosphere, to impress us with the 
pathetic fate of the Greeks, or to depict the historical background and the 
danger to occidental civilization caused by the triumph of the Turks. 

The action is slow in the first part of the play, but m Act III it begins 
to move rapidly and continues to do so durmg the rest of the tragedy, 
somewhat at the expense of probability. Both scenes of recognition may 
have been appreciated According to the Btbhotheque fmngoise, cited by 
the frdres Parfaict (XV, 183), the first of these (III, 4) attracted much 
attention, but was spoiled by the comic line, 

Quol, mon frere, e’est vous' quoi, e’est voim qiiG j cinbiasso’ 

Frangois-Michel Chretien Ileschamps (1683-1747) was born near Troyes 
The selection of Louvois as his godfather was a singular choice for a writer 
who was subsequently to portray the virtues of Cato He entered the church, 
gave it up for the army, in which he held a lieutenancy, but, after a single 
campaign, he obtained a financial position that enabled him to receive his 
discharge ni 1733. According to the frisres Parfaict, he had an amorous 
disposition and became a “ malade imaginaire,” treating himself with such 
assiduity that his illness became real and ended his life. They attribute to 
him a tyrannical nature that sufiered no contradictions and sacrificed his 
wife’s financial interests to his own. He was “d’une moyenne taille, mal 
campe sur ses gambes, lee yeux ronds, extremement dure, & qui peignoient 
parfaitement son caract6re.” 

His first tragedy, begun in 1712, but not acted until Jan. 25, 1715, was 
Caton d’Utique “ His own unbending character may have attracted him 
to the Younger Cato, while his love of amorous adventure may have sug- 
gested the addition of romantic episodes to Plutarch’s somber account of the 
Homan’s last day. Deschamps declares in his preface that, as Plutarch had 
supplied him merely with Cato’s having to decide between suicide and 
falling into Caesar’s hands, he has added the role of Cato’s daughter, Portia, 
brought up among the Parthians, and has made Pharnaces take part in 
the play, though he was never at Utica. He gave him vices to contrast with 
Cato’s virtues and placed Caesar between them morally, as a “ Politique 
ambitieux ” who was at the same time “ dissimule, intr^pide, clement, livr6 
k I’amour.” He adds that the actors left out forty of his verses in IV, 2, 

« Cf frires Parfaict, XV, 185-98 

“ Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1715, 12° Republished in the Thi&tre frangoia of 1737 
Deschamps wrote a lucurguc that he did not give to the actors, an Artaxerce, played 
in 1736, but not printed, and two tragedies that have survived, Antxochus et CUopitre, 
acted nine times in 1717, and Midus, acted eight times in 1739 
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With the result that Portia was criticized for passing too quickly from love 
to hatred of Caesar. He has replaced them in the published play.** 

While the chief historical source is Plutarch’s Life of Cato the Younger, 
there are borrowings from other portions of Plutarch, from other ancient 
historians, and from Corneille.** So much romantic material is added, how- 
ever, that most of the play resembles a seventeenth-century romance rather 
than a tragedy. A child, captured in battle, is substituted for a king’s 
daughter She feels strangely drawn to her own father before she knows 
who he IS (/aesBT does his courting during a short pause in military 
operations. Abduction is threatened and much fighting goes on behind 
the scenes 

Less than .1 third of the scenes are devoted to the political considerations 
that brought about Cato’s death, yet the unity of action, like those of time 
and place, is [irescncd, for ii is Pharnaces's desire to marry Portia that 

** There are in reality thirty-two, indicated by marginal stars m the edition of 
1737 Cato lioldB out at Utica, while Caesar* after defeatinpt Sei]>io and Juba* 
advances Cato's diiu^liter, I'ortia* brouprht up by the wife of Crassus, had fallen 
into the hands of Arhacos, King of Tarthia, after he had defeated the Romans As 
she rcbcmblcd the kiiig*H daughter* who had lust died* Bhe was Hubstituted for the 
dead pniuosK S)u> was HCiit to Rome to marry PharnateH, son of Mithndates* but 
the eivil war puwented their uiium Kow he has c«>mc to Utna to marry her, but, 
as she has learned that lie has murdeted her supported brother* Pieorus, she wishes 
to get out of the engagement She has another reaHon in the fuet that she has fallen 
in love with a Komnii ambassHdor whose name she doeH not km w As Arsace has 
recently died* hIic rteekn Cato’s advice He ho]>es she will luntinue the alliance mode 
by the king and promises to protett her from Pharimces He leains from a letter 
left by the Pnithian iiu)naro)i that his MU]»poHcd daughtei* Aisene, is really Cato's 
daughter, Portia Surpiised to find himself Uie futliei of a queen* he tells Pharnai es 
that she umiioi reign When JMiHinaies IliieHieiiH to jioii Caesar if she runuumes 
the throne, Cato gues him perimssioii to do ho Pharnueeu tlieii Hunilrt mesHeiigers 
to Caesar otrenng to kill Cato if he may be allowed to keip Iuh >\vn ihioiie Mean 
while Cpcfear’s eiiiissai y, Dfiinitius, tomes t4» arrange an intei view be! ween Iuh master 
and Cato and to seek for Cuesar the hand of the Hiijiported Parthian ipueii Caenar 
i'i willing to <ome without hostages if Cato promiseH that he will not lie molested 
Cato agrees to his teinis, but he warns that PhaiimieN fiuinot Ik* ti listed and states 
that ho will lonseijueiitly meet Caesar in a fort that im out (»f Phariiues’K reach 
Arsene (Portia) refuses to marry Phainacos on the grmnid that he Killed her brother* 
a fact she did not know when they became engaged He decides to bring hiH soldiers 
to the fort, to kill Cato, and to carry her off Wlien Caesar leailies tin* fort, he 
makes love to Arsine (J*ortia), who reeognizcH him as the ainhiissadur to wliom she 
had been atti.uted and eiKoiiragos him to hope C'.iesar now offers tlie Iivw of 
Pharnaces’s tiiiihHarics to Cato, who refuses to lonie to term unless Jhnniin lilK*rty 
IS restored Informed b^ Cato that she is Ins daugliter, Porlni nt)W tiirnn against 
Caesar, who finds that ins mission has failed llomitnis repoits that JMiarnneeH m 
attacking the folhiweis of Cato and Portia Cuto gms to help them and puts 
Pharnacee to flight Portia agrees to marrv Caesar if la will liberate the people of 
the West When lie refnHCS, she curses the Koimiri inipiri and predicts the mis- 
fortunes that weie to befall it ^Meanwhile Caesar's HoJdiers resiiie hjin Caesar has 
Phariia<cs beheaded Cato stabs himself and is brought on tin stige to die after 
urging Portia to go to Spam and v.oiit]iiue the Ktruggle against Caesai 

Certain detailH about Caesars wars and about Mithridates, Caesar’s desire to 
be Cato if he were not Caesar (III, J, it the story of Alexander and Diogenes in 
Plutarch’s Life of AUrander ) , “ Pour Hre vrai Romain fant il cesser dN'tre liomme? ” 
(IV, 2, ef Horace, vv 81-2) Pharnaces's attcm)»t to win Caesar b> offering to put 
C3ato to death is inspired by Ptolemy’s murder of Pompey, described by both Plutarch 
and Corneille 
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leads to his attack upon Cato, this attack permits Caesar’s soldiers to sur- 
round Cato, and the fact that the old Roman is surrounded occasions his 
suicide. Otherwise he might hare escaped to Spam, as he advises his 
daughter to do. 

Cato IS described as an uncompromising lover of liberty. He admits that, 
if a master had to be chosen, Caesar would be the man, but he is absolutely 
opposed to any government not based on the free expression of popular will. 
He has supreme contempt lor kings and insists upon his daughter’s giving 
up her throne as soon as he knows that she has one. The character is so 
rigid that it has httle in it that is dramatic. 

Caesar is more interesting Except that he chooses a peculiar time for 
making love, he does not allow his feeling for Portia to overcome his 
ambition. He frankly admits that the latter desire comes first. In his scene 
with Cato (III, 3) he recalls his victories over the Germans, his making of 
the Mediterranean a Roman sea,^* the unjust treatment he had received 
from Pompey, his efforts to make the Roman people happy, and the apparent 
approval of the gods. He offers Cato peace and a consulate, as well as the 
lives of those who have sought to betray him. He reserves a still stronger 
defense of his policies for his talk witli Portia (V, 2), in which he exiilams 
that Romo has suffered from her triumphs, that, since she has grown great, 
she cannot bear the weight of her power, and that consequently dictators 
have arisen He promises to be a benevolent despot. His apology is based 
on the idea, already expressed by ComeiUe in Oihon, that a large country 
cannot continue as a repubhc, a theory to be held by Montesquieu and 
which has been discarded only because of improved systems of transportation 
and communication 

The other important characters are drawn with little skill Pharnace is 
completely a villain. Portia is a romantic heroine, who falls in love at first 
sight and falls out of it almost as quickly. She is a convert to democracy, 
not because of conviction, but because she discovers who her father is. The 
play contains much that is improbable and sentimental. Deschamps showed 
some cleverness in arranging interesting situations, but he lacked the power 
to develop the dialogue as Corneille would have done, especially in political 
discussion. 

The tragedy was at first reasonably successful. It had fourteen perform- 
ances in 1714. It was highly praised in the Journal des Savants because 
of situations that bring out Cato’s "beau caractere . . . dans toute son 
^tendue ” Moreover, “ La Pofeie de cette piece est aisee, natureUe, et les 

** ** J’enfcrmaiB TOc^an dans nos Tastes fronticres ** Mussolini would have appre- 
ciated the line if he had read it before the autumn of 1942 

‘•May 20, 1715, p 311, cited by M4168e, Th et Pub , p 310 
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caractSres Bont bien observes.” It obtained further notice because of Addi- 
son’s Cato, a French translation of which had appeared in 1713. There is 
no resemblance, it is true, between the two tragedies except in the material 
derived from common sources and in the facts that both dramatists depict 
the end of Cato’s career, employ a tense military situation as a background 
for love making, and have Caesar send an ambassador to Cato, yet the 
Mercure galani published a ParMele between them in which Dcschamps’s 
work M'as preferred on account of its structure , Addison’s because of " le 
caraftorc dominant de la Tragedie, & la loree dc certnmes situations.” 
Possibly because of tins conipaiisou, Ozell translated Deschamps’s tragedy 
into English Nor did his play pass unnotKcd in Germany. Gottsched 
based his own Sierhendcr Cato on both the English trageily and the French. 
He expressed his preference for the structure of the French play, agreed 
with Deschanips that non-histoncal material might be added, and praised 
the interMew between Cacoar and Cato, but he found his fifth act defective 
and held that Cato died in it like a desperate man rather than a philosopher,** 
None of these eight plays equals in dramatic interest the tragedies of 
Behn, Pechantre, and lliupeirous discussed above in Chapter IV, This fact 
was ominous for the future The authors showed, like Crebillon, a pre- 
doiiiiiiHTit interest in Greek mythology and, like him, tinned aJho to Itoman 
history and to the legends of ancient Persia Danchet and Pellegnn resembled 
Crebillon in their liking for horror, but they were much less effective. The 
mediocrity of the eight tragedies left Crebillon ns the only dramatist to be 
long remembered among those who began to contribute to the genre m 
1701-15 


“March, 171.'), pp 62-127, aociirdiiiff to thi? frin-i Piiifaii't 
The second edition of this translation was piihlislied at Lrindou in 1716 Accord- 
ing to the title page, the translated play had heuii acted at Liniolrib Inn-Fields 
** Cited by Louis Kiccoboni, Rifiexvma hiatortques. Fans, Guerin, 1738, pp. 233-8 
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COMEDY 

If comedy lacked the prestige of tragedy,* it nevertheless remained the 
more popular genre, averaging some 450 performances a year, a number 
made possible by the fact that a comedy in one act often followed on the 
same day a longer one or a tragedy. Moh^re, whose plays were acted over 
two thousand times, supplied about two-sevenths of the material; plays 
written in the seventeenth century by Thomas Corneille, Montfleury, Haute- 
roche, Daneourt, and Ecgnard combined were acted about as often, whereas 
new comedies, whether composed by beginners or by older authors, con- 
stituted only about one-fifth of the comic presentations. The comedies most 
frequently produced were old,* Those that ranked next were comedies by 
authors who had begun to write in the seventeenth century.* The comedy 
by a new author most often acted m the period was le Port de met, but its 
sixty performances were little more than a third of those enjoyed by Haute- 
roche’s Crispin medectn. It is true, however, that the period produced 
several comedies that wore more highly appreciated by succeeding generations 
than by their contemporaries. Eight of these had by 1936 been performed 
at the Cora6die Frangaise over 400 times.* 

The principal authors of new plays were the actors, Daneourt and Legrand , 
the ex -actor, Michel Baron ; experienced dramatists, Boursault, Campistron, 
Brueys, Kegnard, and Dufresny, and those who now had their plays acted 
for the first time: Lesage, the novelist, Destouches, secretary to an ambassa- 
dor , Bomdin, an ex-soldier ; and Lafont, a man of letters. Single comedies 
were written by La Motte and Charles Eoy, known at the time chiefly for 
their operas; La Grange-Chancel, famous for his tragedies, Abeille, an actor, 
Gu6rin, an actor’s son , J.-B. Eousseau, a distinguished poet , Marivaux, ]ust 
beginning his career, and several authors whose names are unknown.* 

^ Cf abo\e. Chapter II In the 1707 edition of Ic Dtablc hoxteux I^eea^e contended 
(Chap XIV) that it was more difficult to write a Kucecssful comedy than the kind of 
tragedy then being composed in France, for ** Ton peut avec le peul secours dii bon 
Bens fuire des tragedies comme celles qui ee font pr^’sentement cii France Mais il 
faiit autre chose que du bon sens pour compoher des coinf'dies qui y reiisHissent 
aiijourd’hui ” In 1720 he modified this opinion, declaring that the two genres require 
** deux gdnies d’un caraetdre different, mais d’uiie egalu habilete 

midccin, 109, Tartuffe, 163, PlatdeurR, 150, 3f(dectn malgr/ lu%, 154, 
George Dandin, 147, Avare, 130, Grandeur, 130, Deutl, 124, Sganarelle, 121, 
Amphitryon, 113 

* Fohea amoureuaeSf 91 , Double Veuvage, 84; Oalant Jardtnter, 83 , Avocat Pateltn, 
76, L^qataire, 00, M^nechmes, 02 

* Fohea amoureuaea, 1117, Ltgatatre, 988, Avocat Patehn, 885, Crtaptn rwal, 079, 
Mineokmea, 541, Turcaret, 455, Oalant Ja>^%n\er, 429, Vauner Qenttlkomme, 417 

* Rousseau’s comedy was acted at court, not at Pans So far as is known, Mari- 
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Of th« new plays, thirty-nine, so far os can be determined, were in one 
act, sixteen m three acts, seventeen m five acts. Dancourt’s Second Chapitre 
IS in two acts, but its prologue gives it the eqmvalent of another act, while 
Gu^rm’s lost Psyche de village, m four acts and a prologue, has practically 
five. Fifteen comedies had prologues when they were originally acted. These 
were sometimes used to defend the play. Occasionally they may have been 
employed because they enabled the author to show a second locality without 
violating the unity of place. More comedies were written in prose than in 
verse, but the difference is not great, and all but four of the five-act plays 
are in verse. As a variation upon alexandrines and prose, “ vers libres ” 
are frequently employed. In four comedies they are the dominant form.* 
Obviously there was entire freedom in regard to the number of acts in a 
comedy and to the choice of prose or verse. Authors could in these respects 
adapt their form to the nature of the entertainment they were preparing 
to give. 

Ten of the comedies are adaptations of older plays m Latin, Spanish, or 
French. Plautus’s Afenaechmt, CapUv%, and Mostellana, Terence’s Andria 
and Adelphoe,' Bojas’s No hay amigo, Calderon’s Peor estd que estaba, the 
fifteenth century Paielm, Quorin de Bouscal’s Sancko, and Lesago’s Traitre 
punt were all brought up to date, most of them with considerable changes. 
Of these the only ones that were thoroughly successful in their new form 
were the Menaechmi, the Andna, and Patelin The fate of Spanish adapta- 
tions shows that the vogue of the comedia had passed. 

Authors were sometimes influenced by comedies they had previously writ- 
ten, or they turned to earlier dramatists, especially to Moherc, whose Tartuffe 
influenced profoundly Dancourt’s Madame Artus and Destoiiches’s Ingrat, 
while one can find elsewhere echoes of le Misanthrope, le Malade imagtnaire, 
le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Amphitryon, Pourreaugnac, and les Femmes 
savantes. Boisrobert’s Trois Orontes and de Vib6’b Veuve a la mode were 
certainly imitated, while other seventeenth-century comedies, besides these 
and Moliere’s, were probably followed in minor details. In a few cases 
authors borrowed from other than dramatic authors . llyginus, Ovid, Petro- 
nius, Cervantes, and La Fontaine. Many of the plays show no direct influ- 
ence, but all the dramatists probably owed much to Mohere and to plays 
of the two preceding decades, especially to those of Dancourt. 

Some information may be gleaned from prefaces and prologues, occa- 

vaux’h play was never acted, nor was the work of Bordelon, probably not written 
for performance Malezieu’s productions were largely operatic 

•An example of stances occurs in Dancourt s KnncAo Pavfa, V, 2, where its 
presence at so late a date may be exjilained by the fact that the play is little more 
than a new edition of one that had appeared nearly seventy-five years before 

’ Malezieu is said to have made a translation, now lost, of his Ilcaatonitmoroamenoa 
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sionally from the texts of the comedies, in regard to the authors’ opinions 
of their predecessors, their art, its interpreters, and the spectators. Boursault, 
Begnard, Dancourt, Lafont, and Destouches praise HohSre. Boursault finds 
Molifere so versatile that now the only way to be novel is to moralize, though 
Dancourt claims that he can stiU find new material in the study of manners. 
Dufresny maintains that a comedy should have a clear and logical plot, 
situations that surprise, though preparation for them has been made, and 
occasionally “quelque plaisanteiie sans grossieret^.” Begnard insists on a 
well-constructed play that entertains “ les gens d'esprit avec art.” Bordelon 
holds that the scenes of a comedy should be related by a common aim, that 
the denouement should surprise, and that the chief rule is to bring enjoy- 
ment to the audience. Lesage implies that the spectators like to see characters 
with whom they can sympathize and that, unhke the Spaniards, they prefer 
the study of character to action. Dancourt, following Moliere, puts comedy 
on a level with tragedy. 

The acting of Eaymond Poisson is remembered with high approval. No 
actors of the day are so good as some of their predecessors. They do not 
lack talent, but they at times neglect their duties. However, according to 
Dancourt, a spirit of harmony, understanding, and urbanity usually reigns 
among them. Critics are attacked for attending a performance, not because 
the play is good, but because it is new. Applause is said to be unfashionable. 
Sifflets are in vogue. Pickpockets frequent the theater. The parterre is the 
supreme judge, while vanity rules on the stage, coquetry in the boxes. We 
are told that performances at the Com6die Frangaise begin at 5 P. M., an 
hour later than those of the Opera. Dufresny parodied the offerings of the 
latter institution. Satirical thrusts at the rival theaters of the Foire were 
made by Dancourt, Legrand, Lesage, and Lafont. 

As most of the plays were written while France was at war, there are 
allusions to fighting in Flanders, Germany, and Italy; many of the young 
heroes are ofiBcers in the French army ; there is a complaint about the scarcity 
of males ; and there are references, though less frequently than in the pre- 
ceding decade, to the difference between winter and summer lovers. When 
Dancourt wrote a new prologue for Thomas Corneille’s Cvrce, he praised 
Louis XIV for suppressing the Huguenots and for sparing the Dutch. 
When peace was made, he wrote two plays to celebrate the event. One could 
not guess, however, when reading most of his comedies, that France was 
engaged at the time in a most disastrous struggle, one that caused much 
suffering among the people. Nowhere have I noted any hostility to the 
enemy, English, Austrian, or Dutch. 

The manners are those of the lesser nobility, of bourgeois, large and small. 
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of seTTants, and of peasants. Business takes on new importance for comedy 
with studies of tax-collecting, usury, and agiotage by Dancourt and Lesage, 
of wills and inheritance by Eegnard and Dufresny, of tontine insurance 
by Lesage. Forfeits are not infrequently introduced. Efforts are made by 
the bourgeois to purchase nobility, by underlings to acquire a fortune and 
with it social position. A peasant complains of working for others and hopes 
to have others working for him. There is criticism of the great for their 
pride, amusement at the expense of parvenus, but no dissatisfaction is 
expressed in regard to the social system itself. 

Though he wrote no piece a these, one can see by reading Dufresny that 
harm may be done by gambling, professional wet-nursing, and the lack of 
proper legal protection for widows and orphans. He ridicules belief in 
dreams and in the cry of the blood, though both had a place in the tragedy 
of his contemporaries. He also laughs at belief in astronomical influences, 
as does Legrand at alchemy. These dramatists are, however, seeking material 
for comic effect rather than weapons for soiual reform. 

They are also contributing to the representation of manners, as are the 
dramatists who mention various kinds of entertainment, such as fireworks, 
games, dances, singing by professionals or by amateurs. We are shown the 
homes of prosperous Parisians and see or hear of their summer places near 
Pans, or as far off as Brittany and reached by coach. A good deal is said 
about food and wine, and there are references to tobacco, which has not yet 
won the approval of cultivated persons, though even women, if they are like 
Mme Turcaret, may indulge in it. Manners are stressed especially in certain 
plays by Dancourt, Dufresny, and Lesage. On tne whole, they are not made 
more prominent than in the preceding decade, except in regard to financial 
affairs. 

Pagan divinities occasionally appear. They are found in DancourPs 
Ccphale et Procris and Impromptu 3e Surene, in Lafont’s Dame, in the 
prologues of Begnard’s Menechmes and of Boy’s lost Capiifs, and in a playlet 
by Eegnard that was not acted, les Souhaits. There are young lovers in 
nearly all the comedies, but they are not usually given leading roles. They 
are often deeply indebted to valets, whose most popular names are Frontin 
and Crispin, and to suivantes, who are frequently called Lisctte, sometimes 
Marton, Marine, Toinette, etc WhUe the valet is usually clever and some- 
what unscrupulous in his methods, the blundering or naive type is also found. 
The suwante is his feminine counterpart, well known to modern audiences 
through the long success of such plays as Turcaret and le Legaiaire universel. 

A king and a minister of state are introduced into Esope a la cour; a 
governor, into le Naufrage. The nobility is by no means excluded, but the 
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dominant class is that of the bouTgeois. There are many hnsiness men, 
lawyers, and notaries, a few physicians, an apothecary, an undertaker, a dyer, 
sea captains, and wine merchants. A Jew and his daughter are introduced 
into Port de mer. The Christian clergy, though admitted to the stage late 
in the seventeenth century, is excluded. Peasants appear in several plays, 
as do members of the cnmmal class. Fathers and guardians are common. 
Mothers appear less frequently. Dufresny had a special fondness for widows. 
The dramatists may hold up to ridicule members of any of these categories. 

The moralizing tendency of the eighteenth century has often been noted, 
usually without much effort to distinguish its prevalence at different periods. 
In 1701-15 it was by no means regarded as essential. The most moralistic 
production is Boursault’s Eaope d la cour, a play that attacks the vices 
of the court : adoration of the soverign, embezzlement of public funds, self- 
seeking, gossip, snobbishness. It rebukes an old man’s pursuit of wealth, 
preaches love as essential to marriage, urges gratitude and tolerance, even 
argues for the existence of God. In three of his plays Destouches, too, 
seems moved by ethical rather than by artistic considerations. He condemns 
distrustfulness, ingratitude, and slander. Baron’s Ecole des pares has a moral 
lesson. But in all the other comedies the authors seek primarily to amuse. 
Their plays may contain moral material, but even the satirical elements 
contribute to the comic effect rather than to the ethical. So far is Dancourt 
from playing the part of a moralist that in his Cephale et Procrts he invites 
us to sympathize with marital infidelity, while Begnard makes us laugh 
with his heroes, despite their dubious honesty. As these plays of Boursault 
and Michel Baron were the last they wrote, it remained for Destouches 
alone to carry into later years such morahzing habits as had been illustrated 
m the first fifteen years of the century. 

Classical structure prevails. The unity of time is everywhere respected, 
unless we consider the prologue of Dancourt’s Second Chapitre as part of 
his play. In this comedy and le Duxhle boiteitx the unity of place is violated 
if the prologues are regarded as part of the plays, while in three comedies 
derived directly or indirectly from Spanish comeduis the place includes two 
or three localities in a town Elsewhere the unity of place is respected. I 
find, on the other hand, minor violations of the unity of action in thirteen 
comedies, though the authors seldom fail to link their scenes. Almost all 
the pla 3 's, with the exception of those by Eegnard and Boindin’s Bed df Auieuil, 
respect the bienseances. One roust conclude that no author of comedies 
sought to be original in regard to the unities and to the linking of scenes, 
that occasional departures from classical custom are due to the exigencies 
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of a special sitoation, and that Begnard and Boindin were almost alone m 
the license of dialogue or situation.' 

The chief provider of the Ciom^ie Frangaise was Dancourt; nezt came 
Dufresny and Legrand , then Begnard, Lesage, and Destouches. Dancourt, 
as the leader of the troupe, was chiefly relied on to supply entertainment 
for a special occasion or to rewrite for his comrades an older comedy. 
Begnard, though he at times disregarded rules of prosody, was the most 
gifted of these authors as a poet. Dufresny was the dramatist most interested 
in ideas. Lesage wasted his time upon Spanish plays and subsequently 
deserted the Comddie Prangaise for the Foire. What he accomplished in the 
few years that he devoted to original composition for the Coniedie makes 
us regret that ho did not contribute to it over a longer period. Legrand, 
who was quite inferior to these writers, learned how to amuse an audience 
with a one-act play, as did Boiiidin and Lafont. Destouches produced 
comedies of greater length than these three and sought, more than anyone 
else, to revive character comedies, bat he lacked imagination and lightness 
of touch. His best work lies in a later period. 

Most of these authors and of Uiose who made lees important contributions 
had learned the art of dramatic construction and were able to invent a 
witty dialogue. So much was this the case that Voltaire preferred several 
short comedies of the period to many plays by Molifere.® Of the longer plays 
those best known are Turcaret. le Legataire umverael, and les Pol%e» 
amoureuses, but les Agwteurs and les Menechmes deserve to rank with these. 
Among the shorter, le Galani Jardtmer, le Double Veuvage, le Faux Instinct, 
la Coqueiic de village, Cmpiti nml, rE}n-puvi reciproque, and le Pori de 
mer seem to merit special attention 

In the next eight chapters I will group my discussion oi tiic comedies 
under the names of their authors, following chronology as far as possible. 
These will be followed by a chapter on lost plays and on those which, though 
associated with the Parisian region, were not acted at the Comedie Frangaise. 
A final chapter is devoted to the crude, but intriguing productions of the 
Foire. 


■Almost all the comedies that were acted at the Comfidie Fransaise and were 
printed not long afterwards, were published by Pierre Ribou Unlike tragedies, very 
few of them were dedicated 
• Cf below, Chapter XII, note 33 



CHAPTER X 


DANCOUET 

Though DancotiTt is often discussed as primarily an eighteenth-century 
dramatist, the greater part of his work and the plays for which he is best 
known were acted in the seventeenth century. Before IT’D! he had written a 
tragedy and thirty-three comedies and had helped to write four other plays, 
whereas in the eighteenth century he composed nineteen plays, two of them 
very brief, and rewrote two earlier productions. Nor can it be said that the 
quality of his later comedies equals that of le Chevalier a la mode, la Matson 
de campagne, or le Mari retrouve, while, if one judges by success, the argu- 
ment can be used that his seventeenth-century plays were acted at the 
Com^die Frangaise more than five times as often as those that appeared 
in the eighteenth century.* 

This 18 not to say that, when he had reached the age of forty, he had 
written himself out. Not only was he still to produce a considerable number 
of comedies, but he was to seek new fields in dramatizing the business of 
the broker, in capitalizing the success of a recent novel, and in writing 
comedies in which plot and characters are subordinated to singing, dancing, 
and spectacle. As the leading author of the troupe, he was called on to 
compose plays for special occasions and to rewrite comedies that required 
adaptation to the tastes of the audience. While such labors prevented his 
having more time for original plays, they may have served to keep up his 
interest in dramatic composition. 

I will first discuss the comedies in which he adhered to the methods he 
had developed in the seventeenth century, whether they are in one act, in 
three acts, or in five and whether they are written mainly in prose or in 
alexandnnes , next, three comedies that have frames and are more fanciful 
than those of the first category, though they pay some attention to manners , 
then, two comedies in five acts and in verse that are revivals of older Freneh 
plays, one by Lesage, the other by Quenn de Bouscal, both inspired by 
Spanish productions ; and finally, spectacular comedies that make consider- 
able use of “ vers libres.” With these last I will include the new prologues 
and divertissements that Dancourt wrote for spectacular comedies by Molifire 
and Thomas Corneille. 

* For Dancourt and his seventeenth century plays cf. my op. «*., Part IV, pp, 
677 - 96 , 768 - 817 . 
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I — G>inedies of Manners 

The play with which Dancourt began his career as an eighteenth-century 
author is Coliv-Maillaed/ in one act and m prose, ending with a divertts- 
sement, a type of play that had become familiar to his readers in the pre- 
ceding decade. It is remarkable neither for its plot, nor for its characters, 
but, as the freres Parfaict aptly put it/ “ les details font valoir le fond.*' 
The plot, like that of Dancourt’s Tuteur, is merely the arranging of an 
elopement by nhich a girl escapes from an elderly guardian and is united 
to the man she loves.’ The characters show little originality. Kobinot is 
the typical “barbon,” who would marry his w'ard, not only because a wife 
IS a “ mal neoessairc,” but because it is difficult for him to disentangle his 
own accounts from hers. More interesting than the young lovers and the 
clever valet are Alme Brill ard, a widow who remembers her youth and is well 
disposed towards the lovers, and Claudine, an outspoken peasant, easily 
deceived hy a brilliant young officer, but shrewd enough, when she discovers 
that she has been tricked, to return to her peasant fiance. 

The merit of the play lies in the bnght and swiftly moving dialogue, the 
patois of Jlathunn and Claudine. the picture of rural manners, and the 
gay ending, with the game of blindman’s buff, the singing, and the dancing, 
all skillfully attached to the action. A similar use of this game had been 
made almost forty years before in Cbappuzeau’s Cohn-Mmllard, but, except 

' Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1701 and 1702, 12“ Music by Gilliers Kepiiblished in 
ediiiojis of tlie author’s collected pla>B, in the Pxn du KcperloirCf PnriK, veuve Dabo, 
1824, and hy Ad Kiou in 1678 Hutch translations 'ippeared in 1739 and 1705. 

*MV, 225 

* Rubinnt, a widower living at Andresy, has brought his ward, Ang^lif]ue, from 
a convent to his home, inhere she is ihaperoned by his aunt, Mme llr'Uard He plans 
to marry her, though hia aunt reminds him that he anr! his drccanod wife had 
promised her to a young captain, Kraste Kobinot’s gardener, Mathunn, also a 
widower, is engaged to a peasant girl, Claudine, who attends Angel iquc This girl 
informs Hfibinot tliaf Angdlique is unwilling to marry him and that, the evening 
before, her nustrese had received a visit from a young man whom they had concealed 
in a cabinet until, while Kobinot was blindfolded m a game of blindmnn’e buff, he 
had made hin escape Kobinot, despite his aunt’s warning, goes to get his cousin 
the bailiff to make out the marriage contract oud asks Mine Krillnrd to look after 
Angdliquc and to have village musiciana como by the time he returns Erastc and 
Lupine, his valet, now consult the aunt about an elopement Mathunn overhears 
them and, since they have no money with which to bribe him, threatens to tell 
Kobinot Kraste makes love to Claudine, darrles her with the pnmpert of becoming 
a lady, and forces Mathunn to agree, in order to win her back, not to tell Kobinot 
and to supply Kraste with a peasant costume Ang^lique, however, deceived hy 
Eraste’s trick and believing that he has deserted her for Claudine, agrees to marry 
Kobinot before night Kraste with Mme Brillard’s help convinces An^hque that he 
IS loyal to her He is then passed off by Mathunn as a peasant, come to take part 
m the entertainment Peasant singers and dancers arrive A party of blindman's 
buff IB arranged While Kobinot is playing the blindman and the peasants are einging, 
Kraste elopes with Ang^lique, accompanied by Mme Brillard, who will see that they 
are properly married. Claudine has been reconciled to Mathunn Kobinot is left in 
despair while peasants give the diverttaaement 
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for the title and the device that enables the lovers to elope, there is no 
resemblance between the plays. Good examples of dialogue are the following: 

Claudine bien, Monsieur, clle dit qu’elle aime mieux mourir que d’^pouser 
un vilain, un pied plat, un laid mStin, un vieux pdnard 
Me Bnllard Vous voyez, mon neveu 

Cl Comment, Madame, eet-ce que vous croyez que e’est de Monsieur qu’elle parleT 
Mr Robinot Qu’est-ce A dire de moiT 

Cl Mais dcoutez, Monsieur, cela pourroit bien Stre, ear elle dit qu’elle ne vous 
aime point, & je gagerois bien qu’elle dit vrai 
Mr B La petite insolente' Et pourquoi ne m’aimeroit-elle point? 

Cl Farce que vous ne lui paroissez point aimable Et puis, voulez-vous que je 
vous dise, il me parott qu'elle en aime quelqu’autrc 
Mr R Elle en aime quclqu’autret 
Me B Vous voiez, mon neveu 

Cl £st-ce que vous vous fites doutie de cela, Madame? 

Me B Si je m’en sum dout4e? oui vraiment je m’en sms dout^e 
Cl . Oh' bien n’en doutez plus, cela est certain (sc 3) 

Ldpine . e’est que nous iic portons jamais de bourse nous autres 
Mathurin Morgud taut pis, e'est pourtant un meuble bian necessaire 
L Vous avez raison mais au ddfaut de bourse nous vous ferons nOtre billet si 
vous voiilez, hem 1 

M Un billet? non Je n’avons pas de foi pour des billets de Capitaines 
L Mais 

M Non, voyoz vous, je sis incorruptible * 

The comedy was first acted on Oct 28, 1701, The first run ended, accord- 
ing to the fr^res Parfaict, on Dec. 10, after the twenty-third performance. 
By the end of 1713 it had been played 52 times, by the end of 1792, 228 
times. It ranks eleventh among its author’s plays given at the Com6die 
Frangaise , second among those first acted in the eighteenth century. 

The next year Dancourt produced at the Comedie Frangaisc I’Operateur 
Barry, first acted there on Oct. 11, 1702, but already presented at a private 
entertainment in 1700. It was well enough received to be acted nineteen 
times, but it was not revived.” lie next prepared a new prologue and 
divertissement for a revival of Moliere’s Amants magnifiques and then pro- 
duced the most successful play that he wrote during the eighteenth century. 
This was Lb Galant JARniNiEB,” which, like Cohn-Maillard, was in one 

*8c S In sc 20 Mathurin employs a comparison that had appeared in Louise 
Labd’s Debat de Fohe et d’ Amour, “ Diecoure IIII,” and in Tasso’s Tomsmondo 
(cf my op cit , Part II, p 35) “ II en est du mdnage, vois-tu, comme d’line charud, 
oh Bont attelez le man &, la femme ? tant qu’ils tiront tons deux de con^art, la charud 
va bian mais si la femme Be met queuque fantaiBie dans la farvelle, le man se 
chagraine, I’un tire A diA, I’autre A uriau, la charud deviant mal attelde, & le mdnage 
e’en va A tous lea diablea ” 

• For thiB play ef my op cvf , Part IV, pp 812-3 

' PariB, Pierre Ribou, 1705, 12° Music by Gilliers Republished in editions of the 
author’s collected plays, m the collection of plays by authors of the Second Ordre 
in 1808, in the Repertoire of Pans, veuve Dabo, 1822-3, in the Chefs-d’oeuvre des 
auteurs oomiques. Fans, Firniin-Didot, 1845, and by Ad Rion in 1878 It was 
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act and in prose^ was located in the country near Pans, and had, if not a 
final divertissement^ something very much like one near the end of the play. 
It IS again a playlet with a lively dialogue, amusing bourgeois and peasants, 
increasing animation as the action progresses. A scene between two stam- 
merers, each of whom thinks that the other is imitabng him, was probably 
due to the author*8 recollection of a similar situation that he had introduced 
into one of his early comedies, le Notaire ohlxgeanU 

Dubuisson is a prosperous bourgeois, shocked by accusations of gay living 
brought against one prospective son-in-law and by the supposed extravagance 
of the other, also by the tliought of putting his “potager en parterre, le 
beau pro 3 et^ & que mettre dans ma soupe? des tulipes? ” (sc 10) lie has 
gone to live in the country in the hope of reducing wedding expenses and 
he IS willing, merely because of Caton’s money, to marry Ang61ique to a 
mar his wife describes as ‘^un vilain, un ladre, un vieux coquin.” Mme 
Dubuisson thinks more of their daughter’s happiness, but she, too, is anxious 
to avoid expense and is far from appreciating the evening serenades. Ang^hque 
is an ingenue fresh from a convent who falls in love with the first handsome 


translated into PortugnoHO in 177d Tliere ifl a brief study of fhe play in Lenient, 
la Comidte en Prance au X\ ///« Atcefe, Pans, Huchettu, 1888, I 110 

^ Diibiiisson, who has a home at Parw and another in the country, a few miles 
from the oit^, has planned to rnnrry hiH daughter, Luede, to L^undre, u young oOicor, 
eon of his wealthy friend, Orgon As L4andre has not been heard horn for a month 
and ns Dubuisenn has liven told that he is disKipated, he decides to give his daughter 
to Oatoii, th<tugh he is mihorly and ugly Meanwhile Ix^andre liits met TakiIc in a 
coach when she was returning with her mother from n convent In order to lie 
near her he has bribed Ivucaa, her father's gardener, to disguise liini and hm valet, 
La Montagne, as his Helpers For several nights l/^andrc has been entiTtaming 
Liicile with music and fireworks Mnic Dubuisson suspects Catou of paying for this 
entertainment, whnh site dislikes Her husband has engaged Jai Monlagiu to clear 
up the inj story Wliilc in Pans the valet has learned that Orgon lias offered a 
reward for the disiovvry of his son A copy of the notice is brought brn.k by him, 
but IS dropped, so that it falls int<» the hands of Lucas, who, though lie i a«iiiot read, 
has ins suspuioiis roused by it He discoters from a conversation T/andrc 

and loi Montague that a reward has been offered by Orgon, is bribed by them to 
conceal their iclentity, and then goes off to inform the father of his m»ii’s wlivrcabouts 
While he is away, lAfuiidru pretends to sleep in the garden and overhears IaiciIc tell 
Marton, her ^utvanlc, of her love for him When they disc over a portra.t of Liicile 
attached to his arm, one that he had had painted without her knowing it, they are 
convinced that he is not a gardener, but the ofliccr she had seen in the foach The 
love making that follows is interrupted by the arrival of Dubuisson and Caton 
Leandro talks like a peasant and pretends that he has been showing how vegetables 
could be replaced by flowers It is rcportc*d that an expensive supper has been 
brought into Dubuisson’s kitchen and that various guests, irnludiiig a certain 
llavardiii, are ariiving Dubuisson ac<ii«*es Caton of extravagarn’c and leaves him 
with Tinvardm The two men stammer at each other, each tliinks he is licing mocked, 
and their cjuarrel is settled only by Martcin’s arrival Mme Dubuisson, troubled by 
the confusion in her household, refuses to allow Caton to marry her daughter 
Peasants, a gip£>y girl, and pGrHon-> dresi^ like Italian actors march in and sing 
Haiidsoine giHs are presented to J^uem and Marton When the entertainment has 
reached its climax, Orgon, brought in by Lucas, lecognizes Ij^andre, pardons his 
CSC apade, agrees to pay for his large expenditures, ancl concludes with Dubuisson 
their ciriginal plan of niarrying L4andre and Lucile Lucas will get the offered 
reward of 30 pistoles 
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ofiScer she sees. Her clever smvante and the peasant gardeners complete the 
family group. 

L^andre belongs to the same social stratum as Duhuisson, but his father’s 
wealth has given him the ability to spend money freely. He is not only an 
ardent lover, but a man who shows decided cleverness in carrying out his 
plans. His valet is energetic and witty. The stammering old men and the 
shrewd peasants, who talk in patois and have not learned to read, add comic 
scenes, while the entertamers provide dancing and singing in the next to 
last scene. 

The representation of manners includes the picture of a bourgeois home 
in the country near Pans, references to the guarding of girls in a convent, 
to the return of officers from the war in Germany, to advertising for a lost 
son, to an illiterate peasant’s method of outwitting persons better educated 
than he, to his hope of some day becoming a collector of taxes, to Parisian 
shops, and to a bill for food . 

I’un a iti dans la rui^ S Hanor4, chez des Marchands d’^toifes, I’autre chez des 
Marchanda Jodailhera, aur le Quai dca Morfondua celui-ci chez Crept, celui-Ih chez 
la Morliere (ar 2) 

Deux potagea, huit entries Vn Marquaaain, aix Perdrix, une douzame de 
Caillea, quatre Oelinottea de boia Cent quatre vmgt deux livres dix aola (ac 14) 

The scenes are varied and entertaining. A domestic interview between 
husband and wife is followed by a gay scene in which a valet jests, by scenes 
introducing peasants, by the love scene in the garden, the visit of a rOtuseur, 
the quarrel between the stammerers, the scene of dancing and singing, and 
the final scene of explanation and parental consent to the lovers’ marriage. 
The public responded with enthusiasm. First acted on Oct 82, 1704, the 
play had seventeen performances by Dec 6, 83 by the end of 1715, 489 by 
the end of 1793. It was acted at the Com^die Frangaise more frequently 
than any other play by Dancourt except les Vendanges de Suresnes. 

It was four years before Dancourt brought out a third comedy of manners, 
but when he did so he produced one in five acts on which he may have been 
at work while he was composing plays of a different kind. Madame Artus * 
owed its title-r61e to Tartuffe, a part of its intngue and some of its char- 
acters to Samt-Yon’s FoQons du terns, according to the fr^res Parfaict,® who 
greatly exaggerate Dancourt’s debt to Saint-Yon and do not sufficiently 
emphasize what he owed to Moliere. I should say that Tartuffe furnished 
him with his point of departure. From it he probably derived the name of 
his hypocrite by dropping from Tartufie its first and last consonantal sounds, 

' Pans, Pierre Ribnu, 1708, 12°, and 1720 Republished in editions of the author’s 
collected plays. 

• XIV, 484 
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but, in order to distinguish his play from its model, he made both hypocrite 
and dupe women instead of men, Tartuffe and Orgon gave him Mme Artus 
and Mme Argante, a name that is also not unlike that of her prototype. Like 
Orgon, Mme Argante has a son and a daughter who has a lover. In Tartuffe 
the girl whom Orgon’s son loves is mentioned, but she does not appear, 
whereas the girl loved by Mme Argante’s son is brought on the stage. Damis, 
uncle of the brother and sister, corresponds to Cleantc, Finette to Donne. 
Mr. Ludet, the notary, is added, as is Merlin. The hypocrite pretends to 
be unworldly, hut she tries to control the family and to marry Dorante, as 
Tartuffe under the mask of religion tries to dominate Orgon and to seduce 
Elmire. Tn both plays the hypocrite first appears in the third act.*® 

From the Facons du terns Danoourt may have derived suggestions for the 
characters of the young spendthrift, liis clever valet, and the mature woman 
who wishes to marry a voung man, but the resembluiitos are not close enough 
to justify the fibres Parfaict’s statement except in one incident, that of the 
forest the young man has had cut down and the excuse given that it was 
necessary to provide a view, not only from the salon, but even from the 
“cuisine” and the “cave” It would seem that, after the frcres Parfaict 
had noticed this resemblance, they jumped to the conclusion that Dancourt 
had borrowed extensively from Saint-Yon, though nowhere else is there 
verbal similarity It is even possible, though it cannot be proved, that Dan- 
court helped Samt-Yon revise his play and that he had contributed the 
scene in question to the Fafon du terns, so that m imitating it he was merely 
taking back his “ bien ” n here he found it Most details of tlie plot seem 
to have been his own.** 

Mme ArtuR expresses contempt for Mme Argante, as TartiifTc aoes for Orgon 
Dorante says of Mme Artus, “ Voili, je vous Tavoue, une gnindc Coqirnc ” (IV, 3) 
and “ VoilL. je vous Ta^ouc, une dtrange pcrsonne** (IV, 8), as Orgon says of 
Tartuffe, ** Voil&, jc vous I’avoue, un al^mmable hommc’ " (v l^SO) When the 
character of the hypocrite has been revealed, the impostor m in both plays ordered 
out of the house by the dupe Dancourt also makes comic of ’\(11 known 
tragedies “ Kt quelle mere encore* ” (I, 1, <f Andromaq%n\ v 'J59) , " Mais du 
bois abbatu nVst pas un ai grand crime ” (I, 4, ef le Ctd, v .10(1 ) 

Mme Artus, though of humble origin, had, thanks to a small legacy, established 
herself socially and attracted the attention of a ruli \\i(low, Mrnc Argante She now 
lives in the latter's hoU'tc, impresses her mth her ])iely, makes herself very com- 
fortable, and urges her hostess to control strntly her children, CHide and Dorante 
Mme Argante objects to her daughter’s marrying Eraste and gives her son so little 
money that he goes to an estate in Brittany, which has been left him by hia father, 
but IS still under his mother’s control, and has the wood cut down and sold While 
there he falls in lo\c with beautiful young Rosette, gives her a written promise of 
marriage, and hurries back to Fans in the hope of concealing these matters from his 
mother His uncle, Daims, reproves him both for cutting the wood and for becoming 
engaged His mother proposes to tieal off the match, but the girl’s unele, Ludet, a 
notary who has dealt with both Dorante and Mme Artus, pays the latter to introduce 
the girl, under the name of Massine, into Mme Argante’s home, where she is to be 
instruct^ by Mme Artus The latter plans to marry Dorante herself and to get 
hi8 mother to settle on him all that she has In return for money placed in Ludet’s 
hands, Mme Artus signs a contract to bring about the marriage of Eraste and 
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In presenting Mme Artus, Dancourt imitated Moliire, but he avoided 
the difficulties from which Tartuffe had originally suffered. There is nothing 
in the r61e that can be mistaken for a satire upon religion. Eraste tells us 
much more about the lady’s past than we know about Tartuffe’s. He 
describes her (II, 3) as an “Intriguante” who had appealed to his aunt’s 
sympathy and been left four or five thousand francs, which had enabled her 
to marry a Swiss. When he died, he left her childless and with “ quelques 
rentes pour vivre.” The family of the Swiss had brought suit, but she had 
won, thanks to a young financier who loved her and some coquettes who 
influenced the judge. After that experience she lived now as a prude, now 
as a coquette, 

Et inilant I’air du moiidr, & I'air de la retraite. 

Par fois cn brocard d’or, bOU\ent cn hnjje uni, 

Logeant preuque toujours dans uii Hotel garni 

She has an apartment and her own servant m Mme Argante’s house and 
influences her hostess as she pleases (I, 2) 

La Inuu a tout propos, I’aplaudit, la caresae, 

Eldte jiixqii’aii I’ortier, jiisqu’ati chien du Ingis, 

Sous cet air de \ertu qu’on voit bicn qu'elle alTectc 

She 18 not in lote with Dorante, but she sees that by marrying him she 
can get control of the family fortunes. To win him she has caused his 
mother to limit his finances so strntly that he may be driven to marry a 
much older woman She falls a victim, however, to her love of gain, which 
iiiduies hei to take her nval into Mme Argaiite’s home ami to agtee to work 
against the desires of her hostess She lends money at sixteen percent 
interest, claiming that she takes only five and gives the rest to cliarity She 
IS a capable woman, soft of speech, eager for money and position, without 
a conscience, and less c.ipable of judging people than she thiiikn she la. It 
IS unfortunate that so interesting a character appears in only thirteen of 
the forty-six scones 

The most oiigiiial of the other characters is Ludet, by no means the 
ordinary notary of comedy, but a man of unusual ability who wins the 


C^lide, while she protends to Mnio Arfrnnte thnt *-110 is holpinj' her >Mn Eraste 
desjiito hiM lovo ftir her daiijyhter Mine Arjjante makes love to Eraste, who ]>reteRds 
to fa\oi her suit, while Dorante treats Mnic Artus in similar fashion Damis, when 
he discovers Mine Arfiante’s absurd de^-ire to marry Eraste and after ho has met 
Rosette, aids tlie joiinj; people The notary arranpres thiiips so that, when Mme 
Ar^uiite Hiprtis a conlrutt for her sour marriaj^e, thinkini:; the bride is to be Mme 
Artus, she is really unitin" him to Rosette Mme Artus is triiimphant, but her talk 
enables Mme Argante to discos or thnt her suppoKed friend has aciepted a brilie to 
marr> Eraste tj« (.elide Then the fait is re\paied that the contract enables Dorante 
to marrj Rosette The joung’ man promises to let his mother retain all the rights 
she has gnen away m the contract, whereupon she consents to her children’s mar- 
riages to the perbons tliev lo\e and orders Mme Artus out of the house 
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confidence of those with whom he deals and is able to deceive the cleverest 
of them in the interests both of Mme Argante and of justice. Eraste and 
C^lide are conventional young lovers, except that to Eraste is given the task 
of revealing Mme Artus’s past. Eosette pretends to be naive, but she is 
able to outwit even Mme Artus. Dorante is both a devoted lover and a 
spendthrift. He is persecuted by his mother, who sees that he is locked out 
if he comes home late and obliges him to have recourse to usurers She is 
herself a silly woman, whose widowhood weighs heavily upon her, who over- 
estimates her charms, and who is easily deceived by Mme Artus 

The comedy shows us a wealthy Parisian home, divided into apartments 
and guarded by a concierge. The father had owned Kerkameau le Chateau 
in Brittany News about the estate is sent by the “ Fiscal du lieu.” Mme 
.'Argante has to see a tenant farmer about a lease. A girl may be detained 
by her family in a convent. When she has no fortune, she “ travaille i la 
tapisscric ” There is talk of how ladies spend a spring morning (II, 2) . 

Madame Artua 1& haut apris son bobillon pria, 

Sur on grand canapf ae tranquillise &. Taisc, 

El Madame & Vmstant vient de aortir en chaise 

The scene inspired by les Fagons du terns is amusing. Merlin is explaining 
his master’s excellent intentions in having the trees cut down (I, 5) 

Kerkameau le Chllleau, Mon-icur eat & jnv eOtc, 

Pas tout k fait pourtaiit, maia il eat on bon hen , 

Le boia cn question le reaaeroit un pell 
Sea arbrea fort toffus a’dlcvoienl jiiaqii.iU'C nuea, 

Et part.int le Clifttcau n’avoit aueunea vflea 
II en faut, le fait eat de aijavoir d’un Chateau 
Ce qui plait niieiix i voir, on dea boia, on do IVan 
J’ainie I’cau 

Nous auaai tVat la grande maniere 
On dfeouvre i present dea prez, une riviere, 

Qui lentemcnt oonlante, arrose nn verd gazoii, 

Puia des Cotcaux lointains jierdus duns I’horiaon, 

Et la vfle autrefois de toutcB parts grimpantc, 

Dll eotd de <e boia est maiulenant plongcante 
Maia ce Uois, il f,iloit I’ctcster aeulemcnt 
La vue 

On n’en eOt cu qiic daiia I'appartement 
.Ic le vouloia aiiisi 

Oui, maia moi qui rafine, 

.1 ai cm qii'il en faloit juaquea dana la cuiaine 
Dans la cuisine’ 

Bon* dans la cave k prdaent 
En haut le coup d’oeil plonge, en bas, il eat raaant 
Je vous auia caution quhl a de quoi a^^tendre 


Damia 

Merlin 


Damis 

Merlin 

Dorante 

Merlin 

Damis 

Merlin 
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Interestmg scenes are those of love-making by the elderly women (II^ 4 
and IV, 7) and of the hypocrite’s unmasking. Danconrt, however, devoted 
too many scenes to preparation and explanation, so that few are highly 
dramatic. It was, perhaps, for this reason and for the too obvious imitation 
of Tartufe that the play was unsuccessful. It was played only five times, 
on and after May 8, 1708. That it did not go unnoticed, however, is stated 
by a contemporary publication, which asserted that it made “ beaucoup de 
bruit, parcc que bien des gens y sont caractferisez.” ** 

Les Agioteubs IS more completely a comedy of manners than any other 
play that Dancourt wrote in the eighteenth century. Unlike Madame Artus 
it IS in prose. Though it has only three acts, it is as long as is that comedy 
in five. The plot is reduced to a minimum, shoved into the early scenes and 
those at the end of the play in order to leave room for the study of specu- 
lation, its methods, its practitioners, and its victims.’^ 

The heavy expenses that a senes of long wars brought upon France caused 
the depreciation of paper money and the relative increase in the value of 
gold. In order to remedy this situation, the king reduced the amount of 
gold in the louis. At times he found that he had reduced it too much and 
altered its value accordingly. Dangeau refers to the louis’s losing five sous 
on April 1, 1701, and thus falling to 18 francs, 10 sous, but it had risen 
so much by the autumn of 1703 that it had to be reduced in order to be 
worth no more than 13 francs. On March 1, 1708, it was pulled down to 
this value. On March 85, 1709, it was reduced to 18 francs, 10 sous, but 
two months later it was put back to 13 francs These fluctuations gave an 
excellent opportunity for speculation. Ag%o, a word borrowed from the 
Italians, was introduced about 1704 to indicate the profit that might be 
realized by exchanging gold and paper. An agioieur was a new kind of 

Journal de Verdun, July, 1708, cited by Mel^se, Rep , p 210 
**Fari8, Pierre liibou, 1710, 12^ Kepiiblished in editions of its author’s collected 
plays For a study of it cf Jules Lemuttre, la ComHtc aprds Motive, Pans, 1003, 
pp 156-60 

Zacharie, a usurer, has brought from the country and established at Pans his 
godson, Trapolin, now deeply engaged in agiotage Mine Sara, a wealthy widow 
who hopes to marry Trapolin, lends him money Both Zacharie and Trapolin plan 
to wed her niece, Suzon, but the latter, to whom Trapolin lia<9 entrusted gold that 
he wishes to conceal from his associates, prefers wealthy young Clitandre, until 
recently an army officer Suzon has in her service Claudinc, a country girl who is 
visited by her cousin, Lucas This illiterate peasant hears much talk of paper that 
can be changed into gold, finds a sheet with writing on it, and takes it to zacharie 
to be cashed, but the usurer discovers that it is a love letter, written by Trapolin 
to Suzon, in which he speaks slightingly of Zacharie and Sara The result is that, 
when Suzon announces her engagement to Clitandre, and Trapolin, hard pressed for 
money, offers to marry Sara, the widow rejects him and demands the return of the 
sums she had loaned him Zacharie offers to marry Sara She accepts him, but she 
will not forgive Trapolin The latter has had other losses and sees himself ruined 
by the fact &at Suzon will use the gold he had left in her hands to repay Clitandre 
for money he had advanced to Trapolin 
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speculator/' whose possibilities for drama Dancourt was not slow to recog- 
nize. He had shown in le Chevalier a la mode the widow of a financial 
magnate , in le Retour des officiers a tax-collector ; in the Second Ghapitre a 
sous-traitant. Then Lesage had brought out Turearet. It was quite natural 
that Dancourt should add to the subjects treated in these plays by drama- 
tizing the kindred theme of agiotage. In so doing he went into much greater 
detail than can be found in any earlier money play written in France 

Trapolin had got his start as Zacharie’s clerk, later becoming his associate. 
He works with another usurer, Craquinet. In order that their relationship 
should not be suspected, they have taken houses that open on different 
streets, but have in* the rear a common wall, through which they have cut 
a hole Trapolin has only to unlock a cupboard and knock on the wall 
behind it to establish communications with Craquinet Looking to the 
future, he begins to employ one of his cousins who is serving a judge at 
Pans He also keeps on good terms with a procureur of dubious reputation, 
Dunllon, and collects information from him and others about the affairs 
of prospective borrowers He finds out how desperately they need assistanee, 
and estimates accordingly the value of the paper they bring, or wish to 
borrow He and Zacharie have enough influence among financiers to set the 
price of paper (I, 8) 

Zacharie Comment va le cuuranl aujourd’huiT 

Trapolin Jc ne syai, je nai point r(l le Tliermonietrc, je ne suis pile encore 
sorti male il ira comme none voudrona, quand on eat troie ou quatre forts bureaux 
de bonne intelligence 

Z Quels fonds avons nous? cela nous r£glera 

T Quantity de papier, S. fort pen d’argent, & pour ne pas manquer quelque 
bonne affaire, il faut incessamment de Tespece 

Z puisque le papier nous gagne, & que I’espece cst rare, il est bon de 

baisser aujourd’hui le papier de liuit pour cent quand nous nous serona ddfaits 
du iiOtre, on le remettra aur le mime pied, ou on ]c rehaussera, s’ll eat posaible 

Consequently Trapolin notifies M. Villain, “ rue Trousse-vache, a la dame 
Gigogne,” M. saint Denis, “rue saint Bonnet, a I’lmage saint Claude,” 
M. Laine, “ rue Julien-rebec, i la Casaque retourn6e,” and Mmo Bersabee, 
“ au Cheval qui chiffre, rue Geoffroi lamer ” He is sure the smaller con- 
cerns will follow the lead of these By such devices Zacharie had made one 
third profit out of 40,000 francs of conversions between the beginning of 
the week and Thursday. They are both disgusted with Claquinet when they 
find that he has loaned 13',000 francs in paper and has asked for it only 
15,000 in specie at the end of six months, a little over 30 percent if paper 
18 at par. Trapolin himself lends 92,000 in paper for 25,000 in specie at 

On July 9, 1712, Oangcau (Journal, XIV, 1S2) reports that agtoteura had been 
arrested for spreading bad news in order to help their business 
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the end of three months — over 50 percent if paper is at par. He takes ample 
security and lends at times under the names of other persons. 

Trapolin’s associates include Zachane, older and less daring than his 
godson and less m danger of failure. His marriage with a wealthy widow, 
suggested at the end of the play, will probably keep him till his death a 
menace to Parisian society. The other usurer, Craqumet, is introduced 
chiefly to illustrate Trapolin’s nefarious practices and his boldness in fleecing 
his customers. Dubois represents the apt pupil from the country at the 
beginning of his career, one, however, who returns to his modest position 
with a judge when he sees that Trapolin is ruined There is also a financial 
magnate, Cangr6ne, who comes to consult Zachane and* Trapolin about the 
morality of a deal by which he supplies a friend with 600 francs and sub- 
sequently accepts 111 paj’ment a bond worth 2000, even obliging the friend 
to add 200 irancs to close the deal Gangrene’s father-in-law had criticized 
him for his usurious practice, but he is, of course, reassured by Zachane and 
Trapolin The group lepresents the debut, the progioss, and the deteat or 
triumph of agwleurs, just as two characters in Turcaret show us the begin- 
ning and end of a tax-collector’s career 

Duiillon, <he procureur, is on friendly terms with Trapolin and brings 
him business lie is a widower who would like to marry money He is 
discreet and polite, seeks a cloak of respectability by being “ Commissaire 
des pauvres ” and “ Marguillier de sa jietite Paroisse ” (11, 2), but he has 
1)01*11 rudely rejiroved by the judge whom Dubois serves, one of the gentle- 
men who, as Durillon is obliged to admit, “ sont les maitres ” (II, 3) 

We are shown several dupes and near-dupes, while reference is made to 
others A coquette, conceived out of wedlock, gets Trapolin to lend money 
to her fiance, a provincial judge, whose aunt objects to the match Their 
marriage will consequently he kept secret till the aunt dies Trapolin will 
bo paid out of what the judge inherits. A baroness borrows in order to 
gamble,’” giving as security the income she will receive two years later She 
is patronizing and insolent, but she impresses Trapolin and Durillon with 
“ un certain air de supenorite qui determine .» faire tout ce qu’elles veulcnt, 
malgre qu’on en ait ” (II, 13) Mmc Malprofit engages in business ventures 
and has to conceal from her husband her extravagant purchases She also 
has to pay for damage caused by her pet monkey. She gives Trapolin 8000 
francs in paper to exchange for specie with which to meet her obligations, 
but ho expects to settle with her creditors to his own advantage A “ fils 
de famille,” Daudinct, is persuaded to borrow 20,000 francs in paper, for 

“ Sho nitmits that she is infatuated with pharaon and lansquenet, two of the games 
forbidden by law on FeVi 21, 1710, cf Dangeau Journal, XIII, 10") 
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which he must return 22,000 in paper at the end of six months. His security 
IS a house, loaned for the purpose by Durillon, who is sure the family will 
have to pay. 

All transactions do not run as smoothly as these. Chicanenville seems to 
be a satisfactory dupe, but he gets gold that was not meant for him. Tra- 
polm had slipped it into a bag without telling Dubois, who turns the bag 
over to Chicanenville without opening it The error was due to the pressure 
of business and may have been corrected, but we are not told how the affair 
turns out. Dargentac, who pretends to be a Gascon, passes off bad coins on 
Trapolm and probably skips to Genoa before he can be caught. Finally, 
Clitandre, to whom Tropolin owes a large sum, is constantly put off, so 
that he is unable to equip his regiment, but, thanks to his marriage, his 
money will be restored to him by Suzon Trapolm has so many affairs on his 
hands that even his skill and assurance cannot save him from failure. 

Other characters are Mme Sara, a familiar figure in comedy of the time, 
that of a rich old woman who wishes to marry a young man and is deeply 
ofiended when she finds that he prefers a woman nearer his age , Suzon, a 
very capable girl who manages her affairs successfully, avoids marrying an 
agwteur, and not only captures Clitandre, but enables him to get back the 
money he supposed he had lost, and the peasants, Claudine and Lucas, who 
increase the comic element by their patois and naivetA 

The play gives an interesting picture of financial transactions at Pans 
in the early eighteenth century, when heartless brokers were taking advantage 
of the country’s sufferings in war. It shows a large variety of types in 
scenes that contain some excellent dialogue Its unity lies in the subject 
ratlicr than the plot Hardly any of the characters wm our sympathy, but 
we prefer Clitandre and Suzon to the rest. The play must have pleased 
especially by its actualde, for it had twenty performances in 1710, between 
Sept 26 and the end of the year, and was given once at Versailles,'’ but 
it was not revived after that year 

The last comedy that Dancourt wrote before the death of Louis XIV, Le 
Vekt GaijAnt,'® marks a return to methods he had employed in much earlier 
plays, such as la Gazette de Ilollande and les Vendanges We find ourselves 
in the society of lesser bourgeois, whose business, amusements, and relations 
with one another and with soldiers aie dramatized. The loie iiitiigiie is 
slight The play is in one act and in jirose, w'lth a brief divertissement at 
the end, called “la Musique.” The ihief event is worthy of a medieval 

'’According to a letter written on Nov 30 by the duchease d’Orlians and cited 
by TWp , p 220 

No place, 1714, 12° According to Dr Starr, the approbation is dated Sept 19, 
1714 Republished in editions of the author’s collected plays 
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farce ; aa inelegant trick is played upon a would-be adulterer and leads to 
the triumph of virtue/’ 

The source of the play, according to the frSres Farfaict,” was an anecdote 
that told how a husband surprised an abb4 with his wife and gave him a 
bath that left him with a green tint. They quote the Mercure galard as 
saying that Dancourt told the tale in order to rouse interest in the play. 
This suggests that the play may have inspired the anecdote. If it did, the 
point of departure would be the pun indicated by the title, which may indi- 
cate an entcrprismg ladies’ man, or a lover painted green, both of which 
definitions ultimately fit M. Tarif. The husband becomes a dyer in order 
that the operation of painting his rival may easily be carried out. His 
owning a farm explains why he was not expected to sup in Fans. The choice 
of military men as his helpers simplifies the task of mastering the rival. 
There seems to be no special reason why Tarif should be an agwteur except 
that Dancourt had recently written a play dealing with this somewhat novel 
profession, unpopular enough to characterize a villain The introduction 
of the lawyer serves to meet objections that might be raised in regard to 
the legal aspects of the situation created by Jerome’s act of punishment. 
Such considerations explain the composition of this logically constructed 
play that resembles botli a farce and a comedy of manners. 


'•Jerome, a Parisian dyer, owns at some distonce from the iity a farm that he 
likes to visit He has recently married a young wife His niece, Javotte, lives with 
them Her brother, Eraste, an officer in the dragoons, is impecunious, but hopes to 
marry Angilique, niece of a stock-jobber, M Tarif This marriage has been proposed 
by a neighbor, Mme Clopinet, pictures of the young people have been exchanged, 
and the only obstacle is that Tarif, anxious to retain control of his niece’s fortune, 
IS unwilling for her to marry Jerome invites Tarif to sup at his farm, but the 
invitation is declined When the men have separated, Mme Tarif informs Jdrome 
that her husband has fallen in love with his wife, that Mme Jerome has confided 
in her, and that she has invited Tarif to supper with the intention of playing a 
trick on him Jdrome decides to play a trick himself and thinks of a method He 
bids his wife continue her preparations for supper and enlists the aid of Eraste and 
his valet, Ldpinc, who had formerly worked in Jdrome’s establishment Mme Jerome 
and Javotte receive Tarif, who removes his wig, puts on a cap belonging to 
Jdromc, and starts to enjoy with the ladies the expensive repast he has had brought 
in Eraste and Lipine intrude upon the party and are followed by Jerome Tarif 
tries to explain his presence by saying that he had stopped in to while away the 
time before keeping an engagement, in preparation for which he would visit a 
baignettr Jdrome offers to have him bathed by Ixlpine, who, with Eraste, takes him 
to Jdrome’s vats, undresses him, and dyes him green, giving him three coats While 
they are away, Mme Tarif and Mme Clopinet arrive, followed by Eraste and Angdlique, 
who are eager to marry J^iome, now worried over the consequences of his act, 
consults a cousin who is a lawyer and is advised to enter a complaint against Tarif 
before the latter can bring charges against him Tarif, turned green, now appears 
He threatens, but he is laughed at by Upine and rebuked by his wife He begs to 
have the color removed After some discussion Upinc offers to restore him to his 
natural color if he will agree to give Ang^lique to Eraste and if Jerome will allow 
the valet to marry Javotte and take over the dye business that Jdrome had offered 
to relinquish to Eraste The affair is settled in this manner, but Tarif is obliged to 
hear a song that holds him up to ridicule 
•• XV, 180-2 
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Jerome dominates the action. He mnst have managed h» business well, 
as he now has 200,000 francs, a home and a dye-shop at Fans, and a place 
m the country. He wishes to retire from business and purchase “ quelque 
Charge qui m’anoblira ” (sc. 3). He at first considers Tarif his good friend 
and remarkably honest for a man of his profession. He is hospitable to his 
nephew and niece and apparently thinks it no mesalliance to marry this 
girl to his former apprentice. He shows his imagination by the trick he 
plays on Tarif. When he fears he has gone too far, he consults a lawyer, 
but he does not lose his composure enough to keep him from jesting about 
hiB victim’s color. His role of justicier never renders him solemn or morose. 

Tarif 18 a speculator and a pursuer of women. When we first see him, 
he claims to be engaged m furnishing a dowry “ en espcces pour du papier, 
sur lequel il y a moitie i gagner” (sc 5). He has deceived his wife on 
various occasions When he had sought too great intimacy three months 
before with Mme Clopinet, two of her husband’s clerks had beaten him. He 
IS easily deceived by women’s flattery and is comic in the contrast between 
his desires and his manners. He cannot resist telling Mme Jerome how 
much he has paid for the supper 12 francs for the pheasant, “les deux 
perdrix neuf livres dix sola, & treize francs I’oiseau de rivicro & la becasse ” 
(sc. 13). He IS no match for the soldiers and wins no sympathy when he is 
painted and begs to be cleansed 

The other characters are less strikmg. Erastc is the usual impecunious 
joung officer, but he is distinguished from many of his predecessors by his 
humble origin, ot which he is obviously ashamed as he wishes to keep his 
brother officers in ignorance of the fact that he is Jerome’s nephew. Lt'pine 
la not merely a clever valet, but one who knows the dyer’s trade and has 
been made bold by army life. Mme Jerome is described by her husband 
(sc. 3) as a “bonne grosse rejouie, belle & de bonne huineur” She and 
Mme Clopinet uphold social virtues and are quite capable of controlling 
men like Tarif The latter’s wife is equally virtuous, but has a somewhat 
different r61e, as she is chiefly concerned with seeking revenge The com- 
petent lawyer, the two girls in love with uniforms, and a “ gar^on teinturier ” 
complete the cast The last of these is mtroduced to bring out the fact that 
Jerome is preparing to “teiiidre en vert ce mcuble de danias” (sc. 2) and 
consequently has ready at hand the materials for punishing ’farif. 

The dialogue is brisk and amusing, especially at the end of the play, when 
Tarif appears in his new color Jerome proposes to change the green to 
“ feuille morte ” , Lepine, from “vert brun ” to “ celadon ” A song is sung 
to emphasize what has been accomplished 

La nature le rend galand 

Mais ce n’eat nen que la nature, 
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Si I’art n’eflt aid£ le talent 
Par le eecourg de la teinture, 

Au denouement de I’avcnture 
11 ne seroit pas Vert-Galant 

The play had only moderate success. First acted, October 24, 1714, it 
was given only ten times in that year, and was not revived Perhaps 
eighteenth-ecntury sentimentality was alieady too strong for it to be appre- 
ciated. The Mercure galard impbed that it was played oftener than it 
deserved to be when it accused Dancourt of forcing the troupe to reject a 
play by Dufresny because he was unwilling for it to compete with his FHes 
du Cours and Vert Galant, “qui occupent la scene, en d4pit du public, 
autant qu’il plait a leur auteur ” A month earlier the same magazine had 
called Ze Verl Galnnt a comedy "mal taillee et mal cousue,” a criticism that 
cannot be defended unless the form ot the play when first acted was qmte 
different from that given it when it was published On the other hand, the 
hostility of the journal can he explained by the fact that Dufresny had 
edited it as recently as May, 1714 

II — Comedies with Frames 

Lcsage brought out Ins Duihle boiteux in the early summer of 1707 (pnv,, 
June 5) So great was its success that Dancourt, who liked to take advantage 
of anything m winch the public was interested, prepared a play that he 
entitled Le Diaule boiteux quickly enough for it to be acted on Oct 1 
of that year This comedy was so well received that he was induced to bring 
out another on Oct. 20, Le Seconh Chapitke nu Diable boiteux ‘ The 
latter is not a sequel to the earlier play and neither of them draws its plot 
from Lesage'b novel, yet it is quite true that this novel inspired both plays 
and supplied Dancourt with important suggestions 

From it he derived the titles of both plays and his conception of the lame 
devil, Asiiiodee, a iiiodorn and unprepossessing reincarnation of Cupid, who 
gets lovers into trouble, carries people through the air, and enables them to 
see what is ordinanh hidden from the public In the prologue of Dancourt’s 
Dialle boiteux Clcojihas and the magician are referred to The novel is 
mentioned in scenes 1 and 4 A character suggests that the heroine’s uncle 
and aunt are the I’rocnrour and his wife mentioned “ dans la fin du livre,” 
while another jiersoii thinks she has seen “ ce vilain genie qui s’apelle Flagel, 
& qui est resjirit de la cliicane,” one of the devils described by Lesage in 

Jferoure galant of November, 1714, cited by Mdlese, Th et Puh , p 113 
'The two plays were publiehed together, I’aria, Pierre Ribou, 1707, 12“ They 
were republished in editions of the author’s collected plays 
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niB first chapter. The prologue of the Second Chapitre mentions Pillardoc, 
Lesage’s PiUadorc, who had caused Asmodee’s lameness while fighting with 
him over a “ partisan manceau.” Both plays reproduce Lesage’s cynical tone 
and to a certain extent his interest m manners 

Le Didble boiteux is a comedy of one act with a prologue.® The main 
source of the plot is, as the frferes Parfairt suggest,' dc Visa’s Veuve a la 
mode. In both plays we hear of a husband’s death, his widow’s efforts to 
keep his property for herself, her dealmgs with merchants and with a com- 
missaire sent by her husband’s nephew to place seals on valuables. This 
accounts, however, for only a part of the plot The theme of summer lovers, 
overcome by their military rivals, was appropriate to the time of year when 
the play was first acted and had been employed in the late seventeenth 
century by various authors, including Dancourt himself Lejune’s use of the 
wardrobe in the interests of the lovers may have been suggested by Poisson’s 
Foux divertissans, of which Dancourt had made an adaptation in le Bon 
Soldat The valet’s impersonation of a dead man m connection with a will 
may well have come from Regnard’s Legaiaire universal, which, though not 
played until IIOS, had been read to the actors on Doc 24, 1706. That 
Lupine’s intervention does not resemble Crispin’s more closely may be due 
to the fact that Dancourt was unwilling to make his borrowing more apparent 
than it 18 

The most entertaining character is the widow, but her hypocrisy might 

*The Diabic boiU'Ux has brought the magician’s wife, Tliei^HC, and her daughteri 
Sanohette, from Madrid to Pans They are in the UuaU'r The Diable pr iposes 
to show them w}iHt is going on at the home of a Vrodiri'iir, wliu lives on the Place 
Maubert This intrigue will take the place of the romedv that has laien promised 
and will be followed by musical comniciit After tluh prologue we learn that the 
I’rocurcur is dying and that his niece, Angelique, and her servant, Marton, have 
been courted by Eraste and his valet, I/'piiie, but that, while these suitors are away 
in the army, the girls have been wooed by a law student ami a clerk, who propose 
to take them to a dance Eraste and lA'pine now anivc and are about to quarrel 
with the summer lovers when the news of the Piocurour’s death is announced To 
avoid detection, the four men retire into a Wardrobe Mine Lucas, the widow, pie 
tends to be greatly afflicted, but she is comforted by the thought that her huslmnd 
has made a will, leaving her all hm fortune except a certain sum that will go to his 
nephew and niece if they marry The nephew’ has the police put seals abfiut the 
house and even seals up the wardrobe M Corbeau coines to talk about the funeral 
invitations and decorations We hear that a scainstresH and a men liaut oiTer their 
services m connection with nuiurning garments TaJjune extricates himself from the 
wardrobe and asks Marton to tell Mine Lucas that her husband's ghost has appeared 
Marton, who easily convinces the widow tlmt Lupine’s voice is that of the df^ccased, 
explains to the notary, who disapproves of the w’lll, that they are playing a trick 
Presently Ij<^pine appears in the I'rocurcur’s hat and robe, which hid been kept m 
the wardrobe, and is followed by the other men The summer lovers represent devils, 
in costumes they had adopted fur the ball lA^pine, speaking for the Procureur, 
asserts that his wife had forced him to make the unjust will and insists that it be 
torn up As Mme Lucas raises no obfectioii, Marton destroys the will Thereupon 
Jjdpine and Eraste make themselves known and Mme Lu<as retires, declaring that 
she has been (heated In the last scene the Diable boiteux and Ther^se discuss the 
play We are told that Eraste and Angelique will marry Ther^isc and Sanchette sing 

• XIV, 452 
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have been developed more effectively. The other persons show little mdi- 
viduality. There is some representation of manners in the introduction of 
various persons drawn to a home where the head of the house has just died : 
a possible heir, merchants, police, a notary, a “ crieur-jurfi ” , also in the 
reference to summer and winter lovers in time of war, in a traveler’s pat- 
ronage of a haigneur, and in the lack of protection offered a widow when 
her husband’s will is destroyed. Preparation is carefully made. Mme Lucas’s 
superstitious nature is shown long before the supposed ghost appears, and 
it IS explained that the hat and gown of the deceased are kept m the ward- 
robe before the men are concealed there Less care is taken, however, to 
unify the playlet, for several scenes could be omitted without influencing 
the denouement Indeed, the play makes the impression of having been 
hastily written in order that it might be acted while Lcsage’s novel was still 
new and in the month of October, when army lovers used to come home. 

The prologue, which connects the play with the novel, is entertaining.* 
Pans IS described us “ la plus belle Ville du monde.” It is said that women 
should avoid the manners of the provinces and become the “ esclaves du 
gout & do la mode.” The Diable objects to “ connoisseurs ” who, when they 
go to the theater, laugh only at “ de bonnes choses . , c’est une peste pour 
les Places nouvelles” The composition of the audiences is described as 
follows 

la vanild & I’amaur propre sent sur le Theatre, le luxe & la eoquetterie dang 
les loges, &. la line critique dans le parterre 

The Diable claims that it is he who inspires the actors, giving malice to 
one, presumption to another, 

dc I’esprit A celui ci, Topinion d’en avoir A celui-lA, & qui leur inspire A tous en 
general les sentirnens d'union, d’lntelligenee & de politesse qui regnent ordinairement 
parmi eux 

The variety of entertainment offered, the popularity of the novel, the 
references to manners, and the scene of the wardrobe probably account for 
the play’s considerable, if temporary success It was acted twenty-five times 
in 1707, six times in the two years that followed, and five times in 1713 It 
encouraged the author to write a companion piece, if not a sequel 

The Second Chaptlre is practically a three-act play. Though it has the 
unorthodox number of two acts, its prologue, divided into three scenes, may 
Bell be considered a third.* By this arrangement the author was able to 

* For an account of Sanchette, " I’lngAnue la plus terrible ” of Dancourt’s theater, 
cf .Tulcs I^cmaltre, op at , pp 120-2 

‘ Prologue The Diable boiteux has fought with his old enemy, the demon Pillardoc, 
over Simon, n sous-traitant, has brought the old man to Pans, and offers to show 
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represent tvo localities at Pans without violating the unity of place. His 
principal purpose, besides showing again the Diable boiteuz and his Spanish 
proteges, was to extract comic material from the life of a financier, so that 
his play becomes a prelimmary sketch of Turcaret and les Agwteurs. 

Simon tells how he worked up by mtrigue and speculation from the 
positions of page and doorkeeper to that of wealthy sous-trmtant. All his 
thought has been fixed upon savmg and making money Now he is told that 
the young coquette he has married will squander his laboriously acquired 
fortune as soon as he is dead. It is to prove the truth of this prediction 
that the Diable boiteux has caused a report of Simon’s death to reach his 
wife and that he now escorts him to his home The first act demonstrates 
what would happen if Simon were dead, the second shows that, if he lives, 
he may be happy, provided he seeks pleasure under the guidance of the 
Diable boiteux and allows his wife, within certain limitations, to seek her 
own The moral is that the enjoyment of life should not be ruined by too 
ardent a pursuit of wealth or by intolerance. 

Dancourt was not yet ready to write a comedy of manners centered round 
a wealthy financier His Second Chapiire, like its predecessor, is primarily 
intended to furnish light entertamment, with music, dancing, and enough 
talk and action to recall to the spectators the novel they had recently read. 
The Second Chapiire is less unified than the first and less satisfactory, as 
the characters, other than Simon, are little more than marionettes that 
dance while the Diable boiteux pulls the strings, and as themes suggested 
are insufficiently developed. The production was played only eleven times 
in 1707 and but once in 1708, whereas the JJiahle hoxteux was given, as we 
have seen, thirty-six times in 1707-13. 

The third comedy with an outer and an inner play. La ComIsdie pbs 
COMEDIENS ou l’Amooe CHARLATAN,® was inspired by the success, not of a 

him what la going on in his home after his Wife has been made to believe he is dead , 
he introduces Simon to Th^r^se and Sanchette. who have entered the Opera, have 
not as yet distinguished themselves, and enjoy Mme Simon's entertainments, Simon 
regrets the time he has spent undei Pillardoc’s direction and agrees in the future 
to live as the Diable boiteux advises Act 1 Mine Simon awaits only an oflicial 
certificate of her husband’s death before marrying a Chevalier she has lodged in her 
house , she and a Pr^aldente, who retire at 9 A M and rise at 4 1’ M , prepare to 
give a masked ball, Thfirise brings her daughter to call and sings a duet with a 
Major, who has left his wife at home, they go to put on their costumes Act II 
While Mme Simon and most of her guests arc dressing, the Diable boiteux enters 
with Simon and retires with him into a cabinet , Mme Simon and her friends return, 
costumed and masked, Therisc sings a song predicting a brief widowhood for her 
hostess and the reception of important news at 4 seconds after 8 32, the PrSsident 
and the Major’s wife enter unexpectedly and a quarrel is about to result when the 
Diable boiteux intervenes, introducing himself and Simon, who asks the Chevalier to 
return his dressing-gown and not to marry Mme Simon before she is a widow , peace 
IS patched up by the Diable boiteux, in honor of which Th^rise and the Major sing 
songs, the last of them directly addressed to the audience 

• Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1710, 12° Republished in editions of the author’s collected 
plays 
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novel, but of rival organizations that were playing at the Foire.’ The foraina, 
who employed elements of the old ThMtre Italien, had attracted such large 
audiences that they had been accused by the actors of the Com^die Fran^aise 
of violating their monopoly of dialogue and had had one of their theaters 
pulled down. Dancourt had been especially active in this affair and had 
been condemned to pay 300 francs. With his comrades he had won an appeal 
to the Conseil du Boi on March 17, 1710. In the meanwhile the foratns 
had parodied plays and actors of the ComMie Frangaise and had been ridi- 
culed by Legrand in his Fotre Saint-Laurent of 1709 Dancourt followed 
up this attack by satirizing the Italian dramatic methods that had inspired 
those of the Foire and by ridiculing Frenchmen who admired them. 

While his main purpose was to attack the Foire, some of his material 
was suggested by the Opera or by earlier French plays According to the 
Nouveau Mercure for January, 1711,* the Italian song introduced at the 
end of the first act recalled Danchet’s FHes venttiennes, a ballet given at 
the Opera on June 17, 1710. The title of Dancourt’s comedy had been 
employed by Gougenot and Scudery over seventy-five years before The use 
of an inner play to bring about the marriage of actors is also found in 
Quinault’s C'omMie sans comddte. The trick by which the ddnouement is 
reached is similar to that used by Cyrano in le Pedant joue. There are also 
resemblances to Campistron’s Amante Amant and to Eegnard’s Foltes 
amoureuses " 

Dancourt is said to have planned originally only one act and to have 
expanded the jday into three acts, the third constituting the inner comedy 
In the outer play his comrades. La Thorillicre and Poisson, appear under 
their own names, Etienne Baron and Beaubouig, as the young actors and 
lovers, Ijeandre and Eraste Marton, who wants to become an actress, was 
pla>ed, neeouling to tlie freres I’arfaiet by la Desniares La Tliorilliere also 
appears as Mc/etin, while Poisson agrees to play Scaramouehe In the inner 
jilay Beaiibourg takes the role of the Docteur , Etienne Baron, that ot Pierrot. 
It IS proposed that La Thonlliere play Arlcquin, but he refuses, probably 
because Domcmeo Biancolelli, the greatest Aileqiiin, had been his father-in- 
law. Tiivelin is mentioned, and an actress plays Spinette. The French 
farce-playeis of the early seventeenth century, Oros Guillaume and Guillot- 

» Cf below, Clinpter XIX 

* Cited b> the freress Parfaiot, X\% 47-11, and by Rtp , p 220 As the gods 

had been treated with lr^e^cr(‘nce in the TheAtre Itnlipii, it is unnecessary to suggest 
Lucian in this connection, as does the Nouvenu Meroure 

® Feeding candy to a hidden lover (III, 0) had been employed by Campistron m 
his Amante Amant , ad> ising an old man to gne up women for drink, b\ Hegnard in 
sc 1 of the divertissement that ends les Folies amoureuses 
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Gorju, take part in the divertissements, probably to indicate that Italian 
players were as much out of date as they.*" 

Gnchardm, a retired apothecary, is wealthy and amiable, anxious to please 
his young wile. Be objects to the Comedie Frongaise because it seeks to 
have a monopoly of amusements and he shows that his own taste calls for 
the methods of the Theatre Italien (I, 5) : 

Gr Il» veiilent Stre seuU & di\crtir le public, & il semble qii’ilB prennent k tacbe 
de I’ennuier 

Ang IIs out un privilege qu’iU gofiticnnent 

Gr Oili, Ic privilege dc ue ricn faire qui vuille, paree qii'ila snnt seula, de mal 
jouer IcB ancieiincB pieicn, & de ii'en point doimer de nouvellca qui lie aoient mau- 
raises je voudrois done que ce fOt tine petite piece k la inaniere Italienoe 

J’etois un des meilleurs apuis du Thedtie Italien, je leur at bien fait gagner 
de I’argent 

Gnchardm is presented as a person whom one would not care to imitate. 
He is described by Mezetin as follows (II. Intermede) . 

II aime mieux Tnvelin, 

Que tout Corneille & Moliere 
Honneur au Bourgeois sensd, 

De qui la raison rapelle 
Le bon goflt du temps passd 


Gruhardin, a wealthy bourgeois, has mcntly married young Liiiile, who baa 
taken into her home her friend Marton GmliardinV daughter and his niece, Isabelle, 
are in love with young actors, Leandrc and Krnhti> Marton hopes to go on the stage 
and to marry the girls to their lovers Wandre proimsps that ho anil Eraste will 
try to get her into the troupe if she will bring about their iiiarriages To auompIiBb 
this she proposes to add a dramatic performame to an entertainment Grnhardin has 
prepared for hia wife I,a Thoiilliire and Poisaon agree to play Mcaetin and Seara- 
iiionche Since a relative has suggested that a certain business man mai ry Aiigdlique, 
La Thorilliere Mezetin disguises himself as this financier anil shows ho i Icarly that 
he IS after money and expects to du|ic Gnchardm that the latter dismisses him, 
whercujion La Thorillilrc Mezetin takes off Ills cxistumc and Grnhardin is told that 
he has played a part without knowing that he was doing so Augelique enters, 
disguised as the Doeleur Mcrctm declares that they will give V Amour rharlutan 
Gnchardm orders as an overture a dance in which various persons of “I'aiicienne 
comedie Fraiiqoise et Italienue ” will take part and taste for antiques is praised 
The inner play follows Jupiter and Momus piopose to reside on earth and seek 
Mercury and Amour, who have been driven from Olympus The Doiteur, who loves 
his ward, I’hiline, invites them into Ills house m order to protect them from the 
girl’s lovers and those of her maid, Spinette Mercury instructs a flute player and 
invites village girls to dance When Amour joins him, the two gods propose to 
organize a charlatan’s troupe and make love to Sjiinettp and Philme Invited into 
the house, they encounter Jupiter and Momus Mercury agiees to return to his 
usual occupations, but Amour is restive, is threatened with mi aieeration, and asks 
for a month’s vacation to be a charlatan Jupiter agrees, but he wishes to lodge m 
the Docteur's house during this period, and obtaiiiH his lonscnt by offering him 
Fhiline A notary is needed Mercury declares that a comedy should not lose its 
denouement for lack of a notary and asks Gnchardm to sign the contract, since a 
eignature is all tliat a comedy needs Gnchardm signs in order to be allowed to see 
Amour as a charlatan lie learns that his signature gives his consent to the marriages 
of Ldandre and Angdliquc, of Eraste and Isabelle, and accepts the situation A small 
stage representing Amour’s palace is rolled forward A march of actors and actresses 
IS followed by four scenes in which appear Guillot-Qorju, Amour, Mercury, peasants, 
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In holding him up to ridicule, Dancourt was defendmg the Com^die Fransaise. 
He also did so when he made Marton say (I, 8) that, if the Italians were to 
play, it might be “ une chose assez ennuieusement ridicule de travestir ainsi 
la Scene Fran^oise.” The attack upon the rival actors continues in the 
second act when Marton tells Poisson that “ lee vrais Crispins ont bien vain 
les Scaramouches ” and that “ sans un Arlequin une Comedie Italienne ne 
vaudra pas le diable,” though the r61e is easy to play, as “ le masque ]oue de 
lui-m4me.” La Thonlliere adds that there has never been but one good one, 
meaning his father-in-law, long dead A “sctoe d^tachee” resembles a 
“Comedie Italienne” (11, 5). Italian methods are parodied by Mezetm’s 
sudden changes of costume (IT, 10), by the Italian sentences he employs 
extensively when conversing with the Docteur (II, 11), and by the quality 
of the inner comedy, illogical, poorly constructed, introducing gods, songs, 
and horseplay. 

Dancourt’s comedy should be regarded primarily as a satire upon attempts 
to revive Italian methods. lie probably thought there would be no advantage 
m constructing it logically or in making much of the characters. Besides 
Gnchardin the piincipal persons are energetic Marton, mild Lucile, and 
the young lovers, to one of whom, L^andre, is attributed a picaresque career 
( 1 , 1 ) 

il a Ecolier en Droit, Aprentif Notaire, iayon d’Abbi, R6gent de Sixiime, 
Commie de la Douaime, Avocat, Maltre k daneer il e’eet fait depute Comcdien, ce 
n’eet pae Ic plus mauvaia parti qu’il pouvait prendre 

International characteristics are listed by Angelique while she is playing 
the Docteur (ll, 11) 

Tif comme un Franqoie, grave comme un Eepngnol, rus6 comme iin Italien, hardi 
coinme un Turc, fier comme un Ecoeeoie, gourmand comme un Angloie, & yvrogne 
comme un Allcmand 

Some use is made of patois in the speeches of the peasants A divertis- 
sement with singing and dancing follows each act Indeed, the play is a 
medley, offering many forms of entertainment, but dominated by the satire 
of the foratns and their Italian imitations It was at first well received, 
as it had fourteen performances in 1710, on and after Aug 5, but it was not 
revived except in 1733, when it was acted only five times. The forains did 
not allow it to go unanswered. At the Foire Saint-Germain of 1713 they 
produced les Platdeurs, the third part of which was “ une critique maus- 
sadement faite ” of Daiicourt’s play. They held that they alone had a right 
to the role of Pierrot, which Etienne Baron had taken m V Amour Charlatan?-''- 

and a chevalier gascon Then there is a dance, after which Marton, playing Amour, 
agrees in a song to marry Mercury 

“ Cf frires Parfaict, M6vioirea pour servtr a I’htstoire des tpeetacles de la foire, 
1, 149 SO, and below. Chapter XIX 
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III — ^Revisions of Plays by Odier Authors 

Dancourt’s comrades must have called upon him when they wished to 
produce or to revive plays that needed certain modifications m their texts. 
He had performed such service several times in the seventeenth century, 
most notably when he reduced Poisson’s Foux dwertissans to a comedy in 
one act, le Bon Soldat. In 1703-5 he made minor alterations in three spec- 
tacular plays, Thomas Corneille’s Inconnu and Cvrce and Molifere’s Amofiia 
nmgmfiques Dancourt’s part in the revival of these plays will be discussed 
in the next section of this chapter. In 1707 he rewrote in verse Lesage’s 
five-act adaptation of Rojas’s La Tratcton btisca el castigo. When Lesage 
published his Traitre puni in 1739, he called attention to the fact that Dan- 
court had put his work into verse, but he indicated no other changes. The 
frferes Parfaict ‘ state that Dancourl corrected certain defects in Lesage’s 
jilay and added material, hut they do not point out what these corrections 
and additions were. They are, however, obvious enough to anyone who 
compares Lesage’s play with La Tkahison punie.* 

Lesage had changed the Spanish play little, except that he wrote in prose 
and added a valet whom Dancourt did not retain. As an experienced 
dramatist and an actor who knew his audience, Dancourt wished to make 
the play more comic in tone and to effect a happier solution than the one 
that Rojas had invented. Instead of having the heroine marry m the middle 
of the play a man whom she does not love, he unites her to the man she 
loves at the end of it. He adds a minor intrigue with a third woman in 
order to bring out Andre’s character and to devise one or two comic scenes. 
He omits tlie hole in the wall between two houses, probably because he con- 
sidered the theme trite, introduces plans to help the lovers, makes the chal- 
lenge miscarry, gives Don Juan one less change of purjiose, and alters the 
denouement. He brings Don Juan gradually to see that it is unwise for 
him to marry the heroine, makes Don Andre more of a poltroon, accords 
greater discernment to old Don Felix, increases the importance of the female 
attendants, gives more variety to the dialogue, and augments the comic 
element The number of new scenes is almost as large as that of the old 
ones, though the plot and the leading charai ters remain, on the whole, much 
as they had been in Rojas and Lesage.’ 

» XIV, 454 

•Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1708, 12° Republished in editions of Dancourt’s collected 
plays For Lesage’s Traitre punt cl my op ctf , Part IV, pp 90.5-6 

• lAonor, daughter of Don F£lix, is loved by Don Garcie, who lives next door, but 
the young man’s poverty has made him an unsuitable match for her in her father’s 
eyes Don Andr4 has been paying marked attention to lAonor, has convinced Don 
Gartie’s sister, Isabelle, that he loves her, and has various other affaire of the heart 
Don Fdlix has engaged his daughter to Don Juan, whom Don Andrd had known in 
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The principal character, Don Andr4, is handsome, wealthy, sought after 
by women. He loves none of them, but be amuses himself at their expense 
and is especially interested when there is opposition. He lies to Don F41ix 
and betrays his friend, Don Juan. His character is blacker than in the 
earlier plays, for he lacks the courage to challenge Don Juan and seeks to 
lure Don Garcie to a rendezvous and have him murdered there by hired 
assassins. There is insufficient preparation for this last undertaking, which 
brmgs about the solution of the mam problem in the play. Assassination 
would hardly be planned by one who had expressed his attitude towards 
life in the following lines: 

Tout le cours de la vie est un amusement, 

Bt nen n’amuse enfln taut que le changemcnt 
Pour Be ddsennuier d’une stupide belle. 

On en trouve une alora laide A spirituellc 
Qti’une vieille fatigue avec sa gravity. 

On prend un jeune objet plcin de vivacitd, 

Si je BUIS las de voir une taille gdante, 


Flanders, but, when he finds that I/onor objects to the match, he visits Don Andrd 
to learn his intenlinns Finding him averse to matrimony, Don Fdlix returns to 
his first plan and introduces Don Juan to L^nor as her fiance, but, as Don Oarcie 
happens to be present, lAmor shows by her attitude towards him and the confusion 
of her speech that she prefers him to Don Juan Before this meeting takes place, 
Don Oarcie had asked Don Andrd to cease paying attention to Ldonor, and Don Juan 
had called on Don Andri to borrow his lalct, Fabrice, and to tell him that he has 
come to Valencia to be married The three visits whet Don Andri’s appetite He 
accompanies Don Juan to L^onor’s house and, when Fabricc brings Don Juan a letter 
summoning him to his father’s bedside, is asked by his friend to look after Ldonor 
in his absence Fabrics, thought to be Don Juan’s servant, is allowed by Don Fdlix 
to stay at his home Meanwhile Don Garcic has thought of fighting a duel with 
Don Juan, of escaping to Home, and of having Ldonor loin him there, but her maid, 
Jacinte, favors a milder form of elopement and, in order to arrange it, proposes that 
Garcie visit Ldonor in her apartment at night When Jaeinte discovers that Fabrice 
IS in the house, she invites him to her room with the intention of locking him in, 
hut, before the valet can go there, he is obliged to let Don Andrd into the house 
The latter proposes to force his way into Ldunor’s room, but he and Garcie meet in 
the dark and are about to fight when Fabrice calls for help, I/donor enters with a 
light, and each suitor claims he has come to rescue her from the other To add to 
the excitement Don Juan, who has learned of his father’s death, returns to the 
house, insists upon knowing which man is guilty, and, since Ldonor defends Don 
Garcie, concludes that he is the culprit To avoid scandal, he postpones further 
action and pretends to Don Fdlix that nothing baa happened Next day Don Juan 
employs threats to get a confession from Jacinte, Fdlix informs him that Don Andrd 
loves Ldonor, and the latter admits that she loves Don Garcie A challenge, sent by 
Don Andrd to Don Garcie, is delivered to Isabelle in her brother’s absence She is 
allowed by Ldonor and Jacinte to accompany them to the house of a friend, Blvire, 
where they are to meet Don Garcie and plan the elopement Fabrice, beaten by Don 
Andrd for not delivering the challenge to Don Garcie himself, accedes to Jaemte’s 
request that he help Don Garcie, so that, when he is threatened by Don Juan, he 
tells all he knows of the preceding evening, including Don Andrd’s visit to another 
home Don Juan is now convinced of Don Andrd’s guilt, but on the advice of Don 
Fdlix treats him with contempt instead of challenging him to a duel Don Andrd 
admits to Fabrice that he has engaged thugs to murder first Don Garcic, when he 
comes to fight him, and then Don Juan Presently Fabrice brings word that these 
thugs have killed Don Andrd, mistaking him for one of his intended victims Don 
Juan yields lidonor to Don Garcie and Don Fdlix gives his consent to their marriage 
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Je rabaisse mon toI, & la name me tente; 

Et lorsqu’on eat outr^ de I'excea d’embonpoint, 

Qu’il s’en offre une maigrej on no la chasse point. 

Je n'ai jamais le godt d^hcat ni malade, 

Et la brune me plait, quand la blonde est trop fade * 

With Don Andre are contrasted the other lovers Don Juan, honest, con- 
siderate, and brave, willing to withdraw when he is convinced that lAonor 
loves another man, and Don Garcie, gentlemanly, loyal, deeply in love, but 
conceiving wild schemes that would defeat their object if he were not aided 
by persons cleverer than he is. Don F61ix is not merely the honorable and 
authoritative old Spanish nobleman that one often finds in comedvis, but 
a man of feeling and discernment, wiser than Don Juan and accepting a 
solution of his daughter’s problem to which he had originally objected. 
The women of the play are L6onor, more independent than in Kojas and 
Lesage, but still needing assistance; Isabelle, disappointed in love, but 
apparently reconciled in the end to the loss of Don Andre, and three 
suwantes, who, with the valet Fabrice, do much to lighten the dialogue 

Despite Dancourt’s efEorts to make a comedy of this drama, his production 
remains somber in its general tone, nearer to the tragi-comedy of the seven- 
teenth century than to most comedies of its time. Don Juan loses his father 
and IS foiled in love, Isabelle has to renounce her lover, and Andr6 is mur- 
dered. French spectators were not accustomed to death and sorrow in a 
comedy, nor could they have approved of the play’s structure. The events 
may take place within twenty-four hours, but three localities are represented 
on the stage, Don Andre’s home, Don Felix’s, and a place near Elvire’s, 
while the unity of action is not preserved, as Jacinto’s plans do not work 
out and there is insufficient preparation for Don Andre’s death The rule 
for Ivmon is, moreover, twne violated.’ These departures from usage may 
explain why the comedy, first acted on Nor. 28, 1707, was gimn only seven 
times m that year. A writer in the Nouveau Mercure remarked that it 
could not be considered the best of its author’s productions * An attempt 
to revive it in 1733 was hardly more successful, as there were only eight 
performances of it in that year. 

Sancho Panqa Gouveenbuk^ is little more than a new edition, with 

* I, 6 The passage is obviously inspired by Lesagc’s play, I, 1, but it resembles 
Eliante’s well known speech in le Utaanthrope, II, 4 

‘ Act III, between scenes 7 and 8 and between scenes 8 and 0 

• Cited by Milise, Bip , p 218 

’Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1713, 12* The dedication to dc Mortemart in “vers libres” 
calls Cervantes the most skillful master that “ Tart de bien icrire aura jamais peut- 
Stre ” and expresses the hope that, ** Quand Moliere est assis le premier au Parnasse,” 
Dancourt may be the second The comedy was republished in editions of the author’s 
collected plays It has been studied by Maurice Bardon, “ Don Quiohotte ” en France, 
Fans, Champion, 1931, pp 511-20 
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minor alterations and a divertissement, of Gn4rin de Bouscal’s Gouvemement 
de Sancho Parna,* written nearly seventy-five years before Most of the 
plot, the important characters, and many of the verses are the same in both 
plays. Other lines of the older comedy are but slightly altered. While cer- 
tain speeches are shortened and additions are made to all the acts, such 
changes are not important enough to give Daneourt credit for more than a 
subordinate part in the composition of the play 

As Guerin’s comedy was the third member of a trilogy, Dancourt was 
obliged to add introductory material that his predecessor’s play did not 
require He put it into six scenes spoken by the Duke, Don Quixote, Sancho, 
and an attendant. We learn from them that Don Quixote is eager to rescue 
Dulcinea from her supposed enchantment, we hear Sancho, who has been 
promised a government, discuss his master’s mental condition with the Duke, 
and we see him leave the stage in order to be dressed in accordance with 
hiB new rank. After these scenes Dancourt reproduces Guerin’s first act 
closely except for its brief second scene. The Duke argues with the Duchess, 
and Sancho listens to the orator’s harangue of welcome to his governorship. 

The most important scenes of Gudrin’s second act, the first and third, 
are retained. They contain Don Quixote’s instructions to Sancho and the 
first case that the new governor judges Gu6rin’s transitional second scene 
18 altered and his fourth scene is omitted. Dancourt adds four scenes that 
introduce a letter from a magician informing Don Quixote that Dulcinea 
will not be released from the cavern till Sancho ceases to govern Ills third 
act consists mainly of three cases that Sancho tries. The first, concerned 
with a peasant and a gipsy woman, is much as it is in Guerin’s play, but 
the second ’ is in neither Guerin nor Cervantes, and the third, though not 
dramatized by Gu6rm, comes from the Second Part of Don Quixote, Chapter 
LI.’" 

Dancourt’s fourth act is the closest to its model. There are only slight 
departures from it except for the addition of the first two scenes, in which 
Sancho is told that a governor cannot eat unless he is a knight. Act V, 
on the other hand, contains a good deal that is new. Guerin’s scenes 1, 9, 

• For a study of this piny, cf my op ett , Part II, pp 273 8 Dancourt admitted 
in hia preface that he had made some use of an old play The fr^res Parfaict, XV, 
126 9, indicated what this play was Bardon confirm^ their identification by a 
detailed comparison of the ti^o comedies 

* Mme Kodriptue insists on either marrying her ward, young Carlos, or taking his 
inheritance, but Sancho tricks her into accepting only a small part of the money and 
allowing Carlos to have the rest and to marry the girl he loves 

gallows has been set up in a certain country where men are hanged if they 
he when questioned about their de*<tinHtion Asked where he is going, a man replies 
that he is going to the gallows to be hanged If he is hanged, he is telling the truth 
and does not deserve this fate, but, if he is not hanged, he la lying and does deserve 
to be hanged The case is referred to Sancho, who acquits tJie accused 
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11 are omitted and, though scenes 2-8, 10, 12 arc reproduced with fair 
fidelil^, the five new scenes that follow give the play an endmg that is 
different from Gu£rm’s both in content and in spirit. In them Sancho is 
at last allowed to eat, Dulcinea, who has been rescued, is presented to Don 
Quixote and agrees to marry him, and a dwerimement is sung by Dulcinea, 
Sancho, Arehelaus, and two other characters. A laige part of the last four 
scenes is in “ vers libres ” 

Dancourt borrowed directly from Cervantes, not only the legal case to 
which I have referred, but the theme of Dulcmea’s enchantment, a reference 
to the cave of Montesinos,thc introduction of Arehelaus, and Mme Rodrigue’s 
name. That he used Don Quixote to correct Guerin is shown by the fact 
that Cervantes’s Recio de Aguero appears in Guerin merely as Rajo, but in 
Dancourt as Rezio d’Aguerre He states in his preface that, after the play 
had ceased to be acted, he added “ plusieurs Scenes, qui lient I’action plus 
qu’elle ne I’etoit d’abord & qui interessent davantage un dcs deux Heros, 
qui est D Guichot.” These may be the whole or parts of I, 1, 2, II, 4-7, 
V, 15-17, which give Don Quixote a larger part in the play and make his 
happiness depend upon the main theme of Sancho and his government, 

Dancourt claims that his comedy contains many “traits d’espnt & de 
fine satire ” that are m neither the novel nor the plays previously derived 
from it. This is an exaggeration, but it finds some justification, as Bardon 
shows, in Sancho’s criticism of the “ Grands ” and m the Duke’s observations 
about amusements. There are a few other jests that are somewhat obvious. 
Samples of his additions arc given in the followmg verses . 

S Mettons, tant bien qiie Dial, beaucoup il’urgent & part 
C’est la dea Gouverneura la meillcure maxinip, 

Chez les Grands e’est vertu, ihez les petils e’est crime (I, !>) 

D Lope Les Frincipaux de I’IsIe 

Vous aportent les clefs des portes de la Villc 
8 Des clefs' Ces Frintipaiiv syavent Dial leur nidticr, 

Jc sms leur Gouverneur, & non pas leur Fortier (I, 10) 

S La Grece' cette femme £toit de fort bon sens (III, 2) 

Dancourt’s omissions tend to improve the dialogue, but one misses Guinn’s 
references to the theater, his couplet that parodies lines of le Cid, and his 
tirade in defense of stealing, with its savor of Rabelais One would have 
expected these to be retained rather than the stances of V, 2, a form that 
had long ceased to be popular Dancourt made the Duke more reflective, 
Sancho more independent, and Don Quixote more important than Guerin 
had done His dialogue is more rapid and his diverimement introduces 
singing and dancing On the whole, however, his play shows no marked 
improvement over Guerin’s. Nor was he able to revivify the old play enough 
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to please his audience. First acted on Nov, 15, 1712, the comedy was with- 
drawn by its author after five performances. The public was less interested 
in Dancourt’s Sancho than it had been two years before m another play 
derived from Don Quixote, Destouches’s Cuneux Impertinent.^'^ 

IV — Spectacular Plays 

In this section will be discussed the material that Dancourt contributed 
to the revival of spectacular plays by Thomas Corneille and MoliSre, and 
the comedies he composed m 1705-14 that make of spectacle an important 
element, to the neglect of characters and manners. His most usual medium 
IS “ vers libres.” Dancing and singing are admitted Several of these plays, 
written for special occasions, could not have been expected to remain long 
m the repertory. 

On June 1, 1703, the troupe revived Psyche, with its “machmes,” its 
dances, and its “ vers libres ” So great was its success that the actors pro- 
duced another “ machine ” play, Thomas Corneille’s Inconnu, first acted m 
its new form on Aug 21 of the same year Dancourt had the task of bringing 
it up to date. To do this he wrote a new prologue and altered the five acts 
in such a way as to create for each a divertissement. His prologue is a 
conversation in three scenes between the Muse of Comedy and members of 
the troupe Paul Poisson, Ponteuil, Sall6, la Desmares, and Mimi Dancourt. 
La Thorilliere and other actors also appear. Thalia praises the acting of 
Baymond Poisson and declares that she has heard that his son’s acting is 
admired. We Icam that the first performance of a play draws a crowd, but 
that subsequently spectators lose interest. The parterre is considered the 
supreme judge The troupe is praised, though the actors do not equal cer- 
tain “ originaux ” of the past Their recent production of Psyche was 
successful, but the public was almost indignant over the fact that the price 
of admission was “au double.” Thalia advises that V Inconnu be given 
“ au simple ” 

The five divertissements are made out of scenes in the Inconnu.^ In the 
first four almost the only changes are found in the substitution of new 
songs for old ones, and in the mention of new actors, Salle, Ponteuil, and 
la Desmares, who take part in the dances. The inner play of I’Inconnu 

“ Bardon asserts that Dancourt’s comrades hesitated to give him bis “ part 
d*aiitour ** in the performaneeH, aa the^ considered the work, primarily another’s, and 
that only the intervention of Mortcm&rt saved him from this humiliation He must 
have derived the tale from Ii^ris or Cldment et La Porte, who are dubious authorities 
As Dancourt does not allude to the incident in his dedication to Mortemart, one may 
veil doubt its accuracy Since Dancourt had not received a “ part d’auteur ” for 
reducing les Fouir divrrttssons to his one act Bon Soldat, he may not have expected 
special remuneration for his new play There is no question of humiliation 

» I, 7, II, 8, HI, 6, IV, 6, and V, 3, 4 
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which treats the subject of Psyche is discarded, as the troupe had so recently 
presented it in a more elaborate form, and a peasant marriage troupe with 
its songs and dances is put m its place. Dancourt’s alterations gave the 
play an air of novelty and eliminated the expense of “ machines.” That his 
experiment was successful is shown by the number of performances the play 
enjoyed in the form he gave it: 23 m 1703, 56 in 1704-15.* 

The foUowmg summer the troupe revived Moli^re’s Amants magnifiques, 
Dancourt wrote for it a new prologue and tntermedes that differ entirely 
from those m the original. Allegorical figures converse in the prologue and 
at one point Fortune and Love are perched upon clouds The fourth inter- 
mede employs French prose and an Italian song Elsewhere the additions 
are written in “ vers libres ” Dancourt’s verses are of little interest to the 
modem reader. They brought the play no such success as he had won for 
I’Inconnu. Bevived on June 21, 1704, les Amants magmfiques was played 
only eleven tames in that year and was never acted again at the Com6die 
Frangaise.* 

Thinking, perhaps, that Moli^re’s play was not sufficiently spectacular, 
the actors revived, Aug. 6, 1705, Thomas Corneille’s Circe, which employs 
mechanical devices as freely as does Psyche Dancourt gave the play new 
introductory material. He dedicated it to Louis XIV and praised him in 
“ vers libres ” for defeating the Dutch, for sparing them, and for destroying 
the Huguenots. The prologue that follows resembles Thomas Corneille’s in 
that it contains three scenes in “ vers libres ” and songs at the end of the 
last. These songs now constitute a divertissement As Louis was sixty-seven, 
1/ Amour is eliminated The king is still praised, however, by Mars, Fortune, 
Glory, and Fame, despite the fact that the play was acted just about a year 
after Marlborough had crushed one of Louis’s armies at Blenheim. The 
text and setting of the five acts are retained, except that songs are added 
or substituted for old ones.* Dancourt’s alterations * changed the character 
of the play very little. It was given only eight times and was never revived. 
There must have been considerable financial loss, as the “ machines ” could 
be paid for only after many productions of a play. 

Before the extent of the failure could have been known, the troupe was 
summoned to Livry-le-Chateau. As the Dauphin had gone hunting there, 

* The new text was published in editions of Dancourt’s collected plays and, except 
for references to actors by their names, it was added as an appendix to the old text 
of I’Inconnu in an edition of Thomas Corneille’s plays, Amsterdam, 1740 

' Goizet lists an edition of the play with Dancourt’s additions. Fans, Pierre Ribou, 
1704, 12° These additions are also published in editions of Dancourt’s collected plays 

‘ Xew songs take the place of those in I, 6, II, 7, III, 8, IV, 4 Songs sung by 
Nereids and Tritons are added to V, 9 Sall4 and his wife sang some of the new songs. 

* They are published in editions of Dancourt’s collected plays and in the edition 
of Thomas Corneille’s published at Amsterdam in 1740 
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M. de Livry had prepared a theater for his entertainment.* It took the form 
of a comedie-hallet, composed by Danconrt and with music by GiUiers. No 
“ machines ” were employed. Acted on Aug. 12, 1705, the production was 
called L’Imphomptd de Livry.’ The actors who took part in it are named 
in the published version.* The spot selected for the performance is described 
as follows . 

Le Theatre dresB^ dans le grand Vestibule de la Coloiiade qui ust au dcssous du 
Sallon, representoit un des plus beaux endroits du jardin, fermd par des palissades 
assez halites pour caclier lea Acteurs, ouvert par plusieurs endroits par des Portiques, 
du ceintre dcsquels pendent des lestons de flcurs an dessus de plusieurs Grangers, 
entre lesquels sunt des Gueridons k des Torcheres, avec des Girandoles garnies de 
quantity de lumieres 

La Salle, as Flora, begins the entertainment by inviting fauns and shep- 
herds to the festival. Salle, dressed as a shepherd, responds. The guests 
march and dance A stumbling harangue of welcome is given by the captain 
of the chateau Songs and dancing follow, then a comedy is acted, a resume 
of which 18 publi.shed. Though the text does not identify this comedy, the 
summary shows that it is certainly Dancourt’s Vendanges with the scene 
changed from Mantes to Livry.® Even the names of Lucas and Margot are 
retained. The play ends in a march to celebrate the approaching marriage 
of young lovers It is accompanied by songs, two ballet entries, and a “ danse 
en rond.” This playlet was well adapted to brighten an evening at Livry, 
but not to performance at Paris, nor is there any record of its having been 
acted there. 

A month later, on Sept. 13, a similar performance was given at Sceaux 
m honor of the duchesse du Maine. It was entitled Lb Divertissement de 
Sceaux.” Dancourt was again the author and Gilliers the composer, but 
only eight ’’ of the fourteen actors who had played at Livry took part. The 
stage was placed in “un des beaux endroits des Jardins de Sceaux” La 
Salle leads in actors and actresses, sings to them, and is welcomed by Sall5, 
dressed as a druid, lie praises the duchesse du Maine Poisson, as Crispin, 
makes a stumbling address m prose, comparable to the one introduced into 
I'Jmproviptu de Livry Singing and dancing follow. Then “ on represente 
line Comedie,” but there is no way of telling what the comedy was. More 

• Cf Dangeau, Journal, X, .390 1 

’ Pani, Pierre Kibou, 170.), 4° Kepublished in editions of Dancourt’s collected 
plays 

• Sail#, Fonpr#, their wives, Paul and Philippe Poisson, Guinn, Lavoj , Ponteuil, 
Du Bueeiige, la Daneoiirt, her daughter Mum, la Desbrosses, la Godefroy 

• For fills plaj cf my op cif , Part IV, pp 78(1-7 

Published in editions of Dancourt’s collected plays 

Sail# and his wife, Paul and Philippe Poisson, Du Boccage, Fonpri, la Godefroy, 
and Mum Dancourt 
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Binging and dancing, ending with a “branle pour danger en rond, apr^ 
lequel le Bal commence.” In composing this production Dancourt obviously 
used as a model VImpromptu de lAvrp. There is no evidence that it was 
played at Pans. 

For six years after writmg these plays Dancourt wrote comedies that 
resemble them only in their divertissements. Then he put on the stage of 
the Comedie Fraiigaise a thrce-act comedy that is like them in the use of a 
prologue and “ vers lihres,” in the choice of a beautiful garden as a setting 
for the action, and in the subordination of Characters and manners to fanci- 
ful elements. He made use of an ancient legend and may have owed some- 
thing to Moliere’s Amphitryon, a play that he mentions in his prologue. 

CapiiALB BT Pbocbis dramatizes only a portion of the myth that had 
once tempted Alexandre Hardy and had m 1694 given rise to an opera by 
DuchS. Dancourt probably found his source m Hyginus, Fable CLXXXIX, 
though he may also have used Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book YII He kept 
Athens as his hero’s home, but he selected another place for representation 
on the stage. He introduced Mercury and attendants. The subordinate plot 
that he added may have been suggested by Amphitryon, for the attendant’s 
love affair echoes the master’s m somewhat similar fashion, though it is 
far loss comic than are the relations between Mercury and C16anthiB. The 
psychological possibilities of the tale are as much neglected as are the real- 
istic, probably because Dancourt was stressing especially the beauty of the 
setting, his use of “ vers libres,” and his three divertissements, one of which 
concludes each art.'® 

The stage shows the fagade of a magnificent palace, to which lead long 
walks through gardens and rows of trees. The prologue defends the morals 
of the play by referring to the gods’ behavior and by citing the example of 

'“Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1711, 12° Music by Gilliers Republished in editions of 
Dancourt’a collected plays For a study of the play, cf Jules Lemaltre, op. oit , 
pp 210 4 

In the prologue, spoken by Momus and Thalia, comedy is put on a level with 
tragedy, unjust critics are attacked, and the play is introduced as a novelty In the 
three acts that follow the scene is laid on Mount Hymettus Ceplialus and his con- 
fidant, Philacte, have been lured there by Aurora while they were hunting Her 
nymph, Callitce, seeks to win Cephalus for the goddess, but he longs for Procris, 
his wife Aurora then asks for his love, but she gets only a promise of worship 
Mercury brings word that Jupiter, influenced by prudish goddesses, orders Aurora 
to send Cephalus back to Procris, but Aurora jicrsiiades Mercury to help her Procris 
and her attendant, Dionc, Philacte’s wife, arc brought to Hymettus Aurora suggests 
to Cephalus that Procris may be unfaithful, changes his appearance, and allows him 
to offer Procris hospitality She also changes the appearance of Philacte Procris is 
impressed hy her host and is urged to encourage him by Dione and by Mercury, who 
takes the form of Procris’s noumcf He has already quieted the goddesses on 
Olympus He tells Procris that her husband is unfaithful Ib-ocris rejects the riches 
and rank offered by her host, but finally admits that she prefers him to her “ volage 
dpoux,” whereupon Cephalus makes himself known and orders her away She retires 
with Dione, who has rcLogiiizcd her own “ trattre de man ” Cephalus will be Aurora's 
lover In the divertissements fauns and nymphs march, dance, and sing about love 
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PlentuB and MoliSre in their Amphtiryons. Protest is made against incon* 
siderate critics vho call themselves the “beaux esprits du temps.” The 
three leading French dramatists are mentioned with respect : 

Lea Hacinea & les Corneilles, 

Momus, auront des successeurs, 

Et tels des modernes auteurs 
Qui, par mes conseils, pour matiere 
Ont pris la critique des moeurs, 

SuiTTont, quoique de loin, les traces de Moliere 
Quand on ne peut attemdre au supreme degri 
II ne faut point rougir qu’un autre nous suriiioiite, 

A ce mortel illuntre on pent ceder xuns honte, 

Et dans le second rang voir son norn conHucr^ 

There are said to be some contemporaries m comedy who yield first place 
only to Moli^re Momus finds none of the actors without talent, but he 
criticizes them for not sticking to what they are able to do, for failing to 
appear at performances, and for indulgmg in suppers that last until morning. 
Thalia defends them on the ground that they have too many roles to play. 
Dancourt was at the same time excusing his comrades to the public and 
urging them to be more conscientious about their work. 

In the dialogue the beauty of the setting receives emphasis The material 
of the play is divided in accordance with the hero's attitudes towards the 
goddess and his wife. In Act I he is faithful to Procris ; m Act II he hesi- 
tates, in Act III he labors to test his wife and is delighted at finding an 
excuse to desert her for Aurora. The unfairness of his method is not brought 
out, nor IS Procris allowed to argue that it was really Cephalus she loved 
under his disguse Her yielding comes suddenly, as if the author desired 
to end the play rather than to develop tlie situation. Her r61e might easily 
Lave been made pathetic, but pathos is avoided and we are told nothmg 
about the fate assigned to her in the ancient accounts. 

With her fidelity is contrasted her suivante’s desire to be rid of her hus- 
band, but it IS not made clear that he will become the lover of the nymph, 
who must look with contempt upon his cowardice. We are given little 
opportunity to judge the seductive powers of Aurora, who oilers herself 
boldly to Cephalus, thereby winning the disapproval of the freres Parfaict.** 
Mercury has a role of considerable importance, but his motive for pandering 
to Aurora’s desires is not made clear. 

The play is curiously immoral for the period, a fact that made necessary 
the apology introduced into the prologue. The subject is not well adapted 
either to comedy or to Dancourt's talents. He failed to develop the comic 


“XV, 106. 
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elements that he introduced, nor did he compensate for this failure by writing 
charming yerse or by a detailed study of motiye. The resultmg failure is 
not surprising. Acted first on Oct. 27, 1711, it was produced only six times. 
According to the freres Parfaict, its "chiite totals” was prevented only 
by the illness of an actor or actress.** 

Dancourt’s next play resembles those he had written for performance at 
Livry and Sceaux, but it is complete m itself, not merely a frame for a 
comedy. The occasion for it was the partial termination of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, which ended, so far as other enemies of France than 
the Empire were concerned, on May 10, 1713. To celebrate this event 
and to honor his country’s ally, the Duke of Bavaria, Dancourt composed 
I/Impkomptu db SuRfiNE,** a comedte-ballet played at that village on May 
21 and at the Comedie Frangaise three days later. The prologue in “ vers 
libres ” declares that, since Victory has brought Peace, grapes and grains 
will come to maturity in fields that will escape the wrath of Mars. Peasants 
dance three entrees to celebrate the event. A one-act prose comedy follows 
in which La Folie, L’ Amour, and Bacchus overcome the resistance of two 
miserly wine-merchants, distribute freely food and drink, and bring about 
five marriages.** The play ends with a d%verttssement, composed of stanzas, 
the last of which had to be written when the performance was transferred 
from Surcsnes to Pans. 

There is almost no intrigue. We are told little about the characters. The 
setting is “ une Terrasse ombragee d’Ormes, de Tilleuls & de Maroniers, 
aux bords de la Seme ” It must be to the performance at Suresnes that 
Dangeau refers on May 21, 1713 “ on fit commencer la com§die qu’on avoit 
fait e-xpres pour cette fete, et on avoit fait un assez joli theatre au bout 
du ]ardin, sur une terrasse au bord de la riviere ” *“ Singing and dancing 
found an appropriate background in these outdoor surroundinp. Dancourt 
relied for the success of his play on the setting, the dancing, the songs, his 

Jhid The actor wbb probably Etienne Baron, who died in the month after the 
last performance 

**Pari8, Pierre Ribou, 1713, 12**, a quarto edition from the same press gives only 
the prologue and dwert%8sement8 Music by Gilliers, the ballet by Dumirail The 
Impromptu was republished in editions of Danconrt^s collected plays 

Foret and his associate in the wine ImsineHS refuse to allow Lucilc, Foret’s 
daughter, and N4rine, his associate’s niece, to marry the young men of their choice, 
Erastc and Clitandre La Folie comes to aid the young people and persuades Bacchus 
and L’ Amour to help them Knowing that Foret has stored away wine in order to 
increase its value, Bacchus proposes to rid him of this stock and opens a tavern in 
which he takes the place of head waiter Foret is distressed to find that the guests 
leave without paying, but Bacchus silences him with threats and the promise of a 
“ lettre de change sur la Fortune ” The marriages of the two young couples are 
arranged, as well as those of drunken Kerpinot and silly Mme Pinterelle, of a widow 
and a young Gascon, and of Bacchus himself and La Folie 

Joumalf XIV, 407 He writes from Marly, which is near enough to Suresnes to 
account for the fact that he does not mention the latter place 
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brisk dialogue, and a few allusions to manners. Among these last I note a 
reference to those who pass oS Suresnes wme as champagne, a maid’s patois, 
a Gascon’s oaths, mention of a widow’s amusements and those of Bacchus’s 
worshippers, and the satire upon wine merchants who insist upon scarcity 
value in their economics 

Bacchus regrets (sc. 6) that 

on ne voit plus de Bourgeois yvres dans les rues, ni de petitg Maitres entre deux 
vins rendre hommage uu beau Sexe dans les bosquets des Tuillenes On ne bat 
plus le Guet k Pans, on ne casse plus de lanternes 

A widow complains (sc. 14) that, since her husband’s death, 

II a fallu renoncer aux spectacles , plus d’Opera ni de Comedic, pas de promenade 
mSme, je n’ai de resaource qu'au bal, parcc qu’nn s'y d^guise, & quelquefois A la 
Guinguete, cela est sans conHe(]ucuce 

M. Foret, who jirays that the vines may freeze, explains his method of 
keeping up prices (sc. 6) 

Depuis troiB ou quatre ane d’lntelligence avec les Vigncrons A lea Courtiers, nous 
jr mettions un prix fort liaut, doiit on nous donnnit des contre-lettres . Ce prix 
servoit de regie au Bourgeois d^lioat A au riche Gourmet, thacun se pressoit d’en 
avoir, les aiser se rulnoieiit, Vartisaii soiilTroit, Ic malhcureux Uiiguissoit, le Brasseur 
gagnoit, A nous ne perdions pas nous autres 

Hurriedly written for a special occasion, the play could not have been 
expected to enjoy more than temporary success. The text of the tiiner- 
ixssement mentions the crowd that attended the performance at Suresnes. 
At Pans the play was given twenty-six times, but not later than the end 
of July. According to the frores Parfaict,” it had lost by that time three- 
fourths of its value. 

Some fourteen months later, on Sept 5, 1714, appeared Les PStes 
Noctuenbs nu Conns It resembles the Impromptu de Surene in that it 
neglects plot and characters, refers to the ending of the war, has a scene 
representing charming outdoor surroundings near Pans, a prologue in “ vers 
hbres,” and a final divertissement with singing and dancing A brief dedi- 
cation in “ vers libres ” praises the Saxon prince and asks for his protection 
Then a prologue m similar form dcclaies that, as the greatest of monarchs 
has chained up war, Venus and Bacchus are calling. The speakers are 
allegorical figures, Choreda and Cynoedor, who is described as the “ Genie 
du Bal” and takes part in the one-act play that follows.®’ The scene is 

“XV, 152 

’"Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1714, 12° Dedicated to the “Prince Electoral de Saxe” 
Music by Gilliers Kepiiblished in editions of Dancourt’s collected plays 

" Clitandre loves C5Iide, who loves him, but who has been told by Cidalise and 
her friends that he is unfaithful When he learns that she has exchanged masks 
With Cidalise, he pretends to believe that she is her rival and assures her that he 
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laid “au Cours dans lea Champs Elyses.” Many of the characters wear 
masks, and masked figures dance and smg in the final divertissement. 

According to the frdres FarfaicV’ the Cours was so popular in the summer 
of 1714 that dances lasting all night were mtroduced. These with the crowd 
of carnages, lighted by torches, made a picturesque scene that attracted 
Dancourt’s fancy. The wearing of masks encouraged adultery and gave an 
opportunity for intrigues of various kinds, some of which might have excel- 
lent results. We learn that cooks and provisions were sent ahead to ChaiUot 
by those seeking entertainment and that reveillons were popular The plot 
IB feeble and incomplete. There are few genuinely comic situations. The 
characters make little impression. The play illustrates the thought expressed 
in sc. 19, that “le siecle courant est un bal continuel, les passions s’y 
deguisent, & tout le monde s’y masque.” A writer in the Mercure galant 
commented that “ on ne laisse pas d’y rire, mais le parterre . . . avoue qu’il 
n’y comprend rien ” He holds that one was justified in enjoying the masks, 
the dances, and some of the songs. Evidence that he was right is shown 
by the fact that the play was given thirty-two times. By Jan. 11, 1715, 
the novelty had worn off, so that the play was not revived. 

• « « * • 

In his plays of 1701-14 Dancourt showed that he had retained his dexterity 
as a versifier, his ability to write clever dialogue, and his command of many 
devices for entertaining the public. His plays are in prose, in verse, or in 
the two combined in varying proportions They may have any number of 
acts up to five, if we consider a prologue as an act The scene of the two 
plays by other authors that he rewrote is laid in Spam. Elsewhere the place 
he selected is Pans or its environs. He respected the unity of time except 
that in the Second Chapitre more than twenty-four hours elapse between 
the beginning of the prologue and the end of the play. In the same way, 
this comedy and the Viable hoileux violate the unity of place. In the other 
plays, except that three localities in a city are represented m la Trahison 
punie, the unity of place is preserved. On the other hand, the unity of action 
IS not infrequently violated, the rule of liaison occasionally. The proprieties 
are usually respected and moral lessons may be drawn from some of the 
plays, but Dancourt never sacrifices his art to his desire to preach and, m 
Cephale et Proens, he is distinctly unmoral. 

loves only C6hde He is helped by Cynoedor, who inspires Cidalise’s auivante, Marton 
The same allegorical figure prevails upon Cidalise to accept M de Butorville, a 
banker from Amiens It is not clear whether he arranges other marriages among 
the four leading characters who remain old Araminte, her daughter, laicile, 
Clitandre’s guardian, Oronte, and elderly Desminuttes, apparently a notary or 
a lawyer 

« XV, 173-5 
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He received suggestions from ancient mythology, MoMre, Lesage, Gu4rin 
de Bonscal, Cervantes, some of his own earlier work, and to a lesser extent 
from Chappuzeau, Quinault, de Vis^, and other seventeenth-century authors. 
Except in la Trahison pume, Sancho, and Madame Arius, the imitation is 
less important than his knowledge of French life and of the theater. He 
introduces comments on the audience and occasionally puts his comrades on 
the stage under their own names. He describes aristocrats, bourgeois, up- 
starts, members of the underworld, peasants, and servants. There are echoes 
of the war, a study of high finance, references to the purchase of nobility, 
to Parisian shops, to menus, to various forms of business and amusement. 
The characters are not usually presented in much detail, but he gives us a 
very definite impression of Mme Artus, her notary, the agtoteurs, Don Andr4, 
and Simon. Dancourt's satire spares none of the classes he describes 
He maintained his reputation for discovering subjects that would interest 
the public, if only for a season When one failed, he was soon ready with 
another to take its place As the leader of the troupe, he was obliged to 
spend a good deal of his time adapting older plays or writing unpretentious 
pieces for festive occasions. He is at his best in les Agioteurs, the most 
complete money-play written in or before the reign of Louis XIV, and in 
bis “ dancourades,” especially the Galant Jardimer Only this play and 
Oohn-Maillard remained in the repertory through most of the century, but 
all were preserved for the reading public and many of them contained highly 
entertaining scenes, though none of them has the importance of Turcaret or 
of his own Chevaiver d la mode. 
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BOURSAULT, BARON, BRUEYS, AND CAMPISTRON 

Besides Dancourt, four authors who had written for the Com6die Frangaise 
before 1690 continued writing for it after 1700.* The oldest of them was 
Boursault, who had had his first comedy acted shortly after Moli^re returned 
to Pans, had tried various kinds of literature, and had won great success 
with his Gomedxe sans hire or Mercure galant and his Esope or Fables 
d’Esope. This last play introduced extensive moralizing into seventeenth- 
century comedy and was so well received that its author returned to the 
subject and again put .^sop on the stage in Esope a la coub,‘ practically 
completed in five acts and in verse before Boursault’s death on Sept. 15, 
1701, though he was unable to prepare it for publication. 

The form of the play, which presents its rambling plot mainly in alex- 
andrine couplets, but with interealated fables in “ vers libres,” is that of 
the author’s earlier Esope Possibly acting on a suggestion from Lenoble’s 
Esope, which Ins own had inspired, he introduced from Herodotus, as he 
had not done previously, Bodope, a Thracian freedwoman. From La Fontaine 
he derived his denouement and at least four of his sixteen fables, while a 
fifth fable has the same moral as one by La Fontaine, and a sixth puts in 
the form of an apologue one of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims.* 

iEsop IS represented as m the earlier play. He is deformed and ugly, an 
ex-slave, but so great is his wisdom that Croesus makes him a minister of 
state. He has no ambition except to lead an excellent life He understands 
the vices of a court, preaches tolerance, gratitude, unselfishness, love in 
marriage, filial affection, belief in a Creator, and the forgiveness of one’s 

' For these four men cf my op c%t , Parts IJI and IV 

® Pans, Beiigiiie and veuve GanHc, 1702, 8® Dedicated by Boursault^s widow, in 
acfurdancc with hm winhcH, to Mrne de Villequicr Published by Lc Breton, 1706, 
1724, 1725, by Pierre Rib<iu, 1708, by the latter’s widow, 1724, 1725, at Amsterdam, 
1720, at I?ari8, 1742, 1746, 1788, and in Choxcr de pieces, Duchesne, 1783 For 
nineteenth century editions, including that in one act brought out by Trufher, cf 
the catalogue cif the Biblioth^que I'lationalc It was translated into Italian in 1747 
For a study of the play cf Alfred Hoffmann, Edme /ioursault, Metz, 1902, pp 130-42 

• The fables are Lr lion, Vours, le tiffre, et la pantherre, Lc h6ron of Ics potasona 
(from La Fontaine, VII, 4, Le h6ron) , La marchandiae de mauvata dibit (Apollo 
offers capnt for sale. Mercury, mdmoire, Apollo Bells nothing, Mercury, much; 
cf La Kochefoucauld, ifaj'tmc 80) , Le jat^lxnter et V&ne, Le coq et la poulette, Le 
figuier foudroyi (the name moral as La Fontaine, 111, 14, but with a fig tree and 
birds substituted for a lion and other beasts) , La guenon et son maitre, one without 
a title in which ram on a river illustrates the careless distribution of favors by the 
great, Le lion et le rat (La Fontaine, II, 11) , Le faucon malade, Le flcuve et la 
aource, La colombc et la fourmt (La Fontaine, 11, 12) , Le lion ddcrepit (La Fontaine, 
VIII, 3, Le Uon, le loup et le renard) , Uenfer, La trompette et V6cho, L’homme et 
la puce The frcrcs Parfaict, XIV, 238-49, show that the main portion of the last 
act comes from La Fontaine, X, 0, Le berger et le roi 
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enemies. The other characters, introduced chiefly to give .^sop an oppor- 
tunity to sermonize and recite a fable, include an amiable king, a kmdly 
princess, sinful and penitent Bodope, her neglected mother, four typical 
courtiers, two of whom conspire against /Esop, a retired warrior who is an 
agnostic, a young colonel, and an aged financier.* 

The manners described are those of the seventeenth century, especially 
those of Versailles, except that slavery exists and polytheism is practised, 
as in jJIsop’s day. The sovereign is an absolute monarch, advised by courtiers. 
His marriage for love rather than for reasons of state could be tolerated 
in view of Louis’s union with Mme de Maintenon. The king investigates 
charges of embezzlement brought against a minister, as Louis XIV had 
done in the case of Fouquet. A man can grow rich by collecting taxes, as 
many men did m Boursault’s time. The state religion is supported by the 
monarch, but courtiers think more of his approbation than they do of the 
gods. 

Four pcu que I’on y prie on OBt toujoura en garde, 

On observe avec aoin si le Prince y regarde, 

Ei loraque par hazard on rencontre sea yeux, 

C’eflt lui que Ton invoque encor plun que lea Dieux * 


It IS in the same scene that .iEsop, at the king’s request, tries to convert 
General Iphicrate, a man of excellent morals who is unable to believe in 
the gods. His ideal is to 

Ne Be reprucher rien & viyre en honndte hommp, 

Appuyer I’lnnocent centre rinjquit6, 

Briller moms par I’esprit que par la probity, 

Du m^ntc opprim4 r4parer I'lnjuaticc, 

Ne Bouhaiter du bien que pour rendre service, 

Eire accessible k tous par son huinanit6 


He believes both men and the world eternal, but he does not wish to be 

* When iEsop returns from a trip, he is asked by Croesus to correct the morals of 
his court and is made a minister in place of Ipbis, who has offended the king by 
telling him that he drink*j too much ASsop persuades Creesus to pardon Iphis and 
restore him to favor He advises him to marry for love rather than for reasons of 
state and persuades Princess Arsino6 to pc^tpone no longer the choice of a husband, 
but to accept Creesus in marriage He offers to wed her confidant, Lais, apparently 
in order to test her, and approves of the girl’s refusal He criticizes Rodope’s con- 
duct, but he pardons her when she shows remorse over her ingratitude to her slave 
mother He urges Plexipe to avoid gossip, Cl^n to seek less for himself, Iphicrate 
to admit the existence of a Creator, Griffet, who is eighty two, to give up his pursuit 
of money His influence at court excites the jealousy of Trasibule and Tirrene, who 
accuse him to the king of hiding in his chest money that belongs to the state, but, 
when the chest is opened, the king finds in it only the clothes .^sop had worn as a 
slave The sage prevails upon Creesus to pardon these courtiers At the end of the 
comedy the marriage of Crfesus and Arsinod is to take place next day, that of 
Rodope and .^sop subsequently 

* 111, ,1 , cf the familiar passage about Louis XTV and his courtiers in La Bruydre, 
CcractereSf ** De la Cour ” (I, 328 in the Grands Ecrivains edition) 
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called an atheist and will be only too glad to be convinced that the gods 
exist, .^sop uses the familiar arguments drawn from the need of a first 
canse, the order of systems and planets, and the thought of death. He will 
visit Iphicrate again. The scene must be an echo of life in 1701, when 
skepticism was abroad and was attacked by the orthodox. It is certamly to 
Boursault’s credit that he gave so pleasing an account of an unbeliever and 
that he sought to enlarge the sphere of comedy by introducing a discussion 
of this kind, previously suggested on the modem French stage chiefly by 
Cyrano de Bergerac m Agnppine and by Molifere in Don Juan.* Neither 
of these last plays was m the repertory of the ComMie Frangaise in 1701. 
Boursault’s scene met a similar fate, according to the Ains au lecteur pub- 
lished with the play. It declares that “ on ne la ]oae pas sur le Theatre, 
n’y £tant pas tout-k-fait convenable.” 

Boursault’s purpose in writing the play was obviously a moral one. If 
this is not clear enough in the five acts, it is made so by a letter to the 
Archbishop of Pans and by the author’s verses : 

Celui qui 8ucc4dera sera Esope a la cour, persuade qu'il y a dea abua comme 
aiUeurs, et qu’ila y aont d’autant plus consid4rabIea, que ceuz qui lea commettent 
aont dana une plua grande elevation ' 

I/ea Greca & lea Bomaina ont 4puia4 lea veillea 
Dea Racinea & des Corneilles, 

Moli4re a pritiqu4 lea habits & lea irnBura, 

Et je aouhaiteroia, avcc I’aide d’Eaope, 

Pouvoir diraciner dea coeurs 
Dea vitea qu’on y d4veloppe • 

As he limited himself to persons who might appear at court, his characters 
are less varied than in the earlier Esope, m which peasants, children, actors, 
a genealogist, and persons representing other professions appear The 
dialogue is less amusing in the new play and the fables are less effective. 
The latter present the same variety in verse, but they lack the pungency 
and racmess of those in the older play, .^sop is as constantly on the stage * 
and as monotonously produces a fable for every situation. The success of 
the play shows that the r81e was well mterpreted and that moralizing was 
beginning to rejilace m pojiular esteem the wit and the art that had distin- 
guished the comedy of the seventeenth century. 

•For other ezamplea cf the references hated in my op at. Part V, p 170 

'' Lettres nouvelles (Lyons, 171.5), II, 72, cited by Hoffmann, op at, p 131 A 
writer in the Hwtovre de\ Ouvrages de Sgavans, cited by M4]4se, Th et Pub , p 311, 
observed that “ il y a une belle morale et dea portraits assez fins, et quelquefois asaez 
malicieux ” 

’ Prologue of the play 

•The rOle, which seems to have been taken by Dancnurt (cf above. Chapter I, 
note 41 ), must have been hard to play as iGsop is in all the scenes of Act II and in 
all but one of the scenes in each of the other four acts 
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It was With the increase of this tendency in the eighteenth century that 
the play grew in popularity. Acted originally on Dec. 16, 1701, it had had 
by the end of the following year twelve performances, not many for a new 
play. It was not acted again until 1708, but in that year and those that 
followed through 1715 it had forty-two performances. It remained in the 
repertory until 1817 and was played m all 227 times. The fact that it sur- 
passed the other Esope m popularity, Esope a la vxlle as it came to be called, 
may be due to the preference of the public during much of the period for 
affairs of the court over those of the city.'° 

La Harpe noted that the play had mcreased in popularity, but he offered 
no explanation of the fact. Though he objected to Aesop’s being “ amoureux 
et aime,’’ he found the character in other respects sensible and noble. He 
admired the emotional scene of Rodope’s repentance, the comic scene of the 
financier, .^/sop’s reply to the officer who insisted that he was a colonel, 
not a soldier — “Monsieur le colonel, qm n’etes point soldat,” — and the 
denouement He made no reference to the omission of the theological scene, 
but he cited an anecdote to the effect that lines spoken by Croesus and .lEsop 
were omitted or altered for fear they might offend Louis XIV ** 

The great tragic actor, Michel Baron, had retired from the troupe of 
the Coro6die Frangaise m October, 1691. As he had not taken the trouble 
to publish his three comedies that had been acted m 1689, he seemed to 
have renounced permanently dramatic composition as well as acting. In 
1702, however, he took part in court performances of Athahe, Duche’s 
Ahsdlon, and Longepierre’s Electre. It may be his participation in them 
that awoke his Muse, for by the autunm of the following year he had written 
an adaptation of Terence’s Andna that he entitled L’Andeienne.** 

In an Au lecteur the author expressed his surprise that Terence had not 

1701 7 the older plajr had sc\enteen pcrformancos, but in 1708-1.') only eleven 
It was given subsequently only sixtj four times and was dropped from the repertory 
in 1777 When Esope a la cour was acted at Choisy before Louia XV, the monarch 
thought that the temperance lesson gntni by l])hiB to Creeaue was intended for 
liimBclf and ordered that the comedy should not reappear at court, cf Desnoireaterres, 
la Com6dte saitrxque au dix buitteme siuU^ Pari'. 1885, pp 102-3 

Cf La Harpe, op ett , VIII, .100 2 Tlie most important part of the anecdote 
he cites, without naming itn Bourse, is found in Cleinent ct La Porte, \nccdotes 
dramattquVHf PariM, 1775, I 310 According to this work the line in 1, .1, that now 
reads “Et que le IrOrie enfin Tomporte sur le roi ” wob originally “ Et qiie le roi 
qui r^gne eat toujoiiis le plus grand/’ in which form it might easily have caused 
trouble for the actors 

Pans, Pierre Uiboii, 1704, 12®, prty, Jan 30, registered, Feb 13 I have given 
my reasons (op c%t , Part IV, pp 831-2) for believing that Soletnnct no 1504, and 
the catalogue of the Biblioth&qiie Nationale were led into error by a faulty title page 
when they gave 1604 as the date of this edition The play was republished in 1729, 
27C9, 1778, 1789, 1816, 1821, and 1823, as well as in collected editions of 1736, 1738, 
1742, 17<^)0, 1759, and 1784, in the Becual PeMot of 1804, in the Auteurs du Second 
Ordre of 1808, and in the Repertoire of 1823 For a study of the play cf. B. B. 
Young, Ifuhel liaron, Grenoble, 1904, pp 271*81, 314 
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been adapted to the French stage since the time of Balf, gave the Boman 
credit for the success of his imitation, defended himself against those who 
claimed that he had not written the French play, and referred to good trans- 
lations of Terence, especially to those of “ ce savant homme ” who had unfor- 
tunately translated only the Andria, the Adelphoe, and Phormio.^ This 
last remark suggests that Baron made use of the savant’s translations m 
making his own adaptations of Terence, but there is no reason to doubt the 
fact that the verses were his own.‘* It is not true, however, that there had 
been no adaptations of Terence between Baif and Baron, for le Iluet by 
Brueys and Palaprat had been acted at the Com^die Frangaise in 1691 
before Baron retired, to say nothing of La Fontaine’s Eunuque, of Mob4re’s 
borrowings from Terence, and of plays less well known than these. 

Baron’s chief problems were to turn Latin verse into French, to avoid 
offending the proprieties, and to give the heroine a r61e of distinction. He 
kept almost all of Acta I, II, and V, but he made considerable changes m 
the others He eliminated both the midwife and the child and made it clear 
that the hero and heroine were married. For the scenes concerned with 
the infant he substituted others in which the heroine pleads, listens to 
reflections upon her character, and interviews her husband. He succeeded 
in making a living person of the herome, who m the Latin play remains 
behind the scones and is heard to speak only one line. Ills changes prevent 
the hero from losing our sympathy, but the new scenes are less stnkmg 
than the old Ho made minor alterations m regard to manners, substituting 
French amusements, terms of endearment, food, and methods of punish- 
ment for Eoman “ As, however, he kept the locution at Athens, the ancient 
names, and the slave system, his introduction of French customs is anachro- 
nistic. 

Baron enlarged the lole of Davus and at times expanded the dialogue. 
In so doing he scorns to have taken hmts from Moliere and Comeillo.’* He 
made minor (luingcs in structure in order to link his scenes Tho most 
celebrated hue in llie Avdna, “Amantium irae amorcs mtegratiost” (v. 
555) is thrown mto relief, at least in the edition of 1759, by being printed 
in capitals (HI, 4) “La-s piques des Amans renouvellent I’Amour”” 

'^ThiB mubit be Saint-Aiiljin, published at Pans in 1009 a prose translation 
of these three cotiumIioa and of no othera, <f the B%b du th fr, TTT, 2.n 

Allamval claimed that V4ndr%<'nne wa» written by Father La Rue So did 
Voltaire, op (%t , XIV, 

I, 1, HI, 5, II, 3, III, 8 In V, 7, he employe the modern word roman 

^®The use of coughiTi" as a signal and the remark, re rhiime est olmtin^” (HI, 
5) resemble Tartvffe, vv 1407-9 “Qu'on me jette dans Teau la t<^te la premifere ** 
(III, 7), George Danfhn III, 8, *‘Je Ic feiois emore, si j’avois h. le faire ” (I, 1), 
le Ctdj V 878, and Polyeucle, v 1071 

^'^Pamphilc, an Athenian, is secretly married to Gliedrie, who is supposed to be 
the sister of Chrysis The latter had come to Athens from Andros, had acquired a 
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Baron kept too close to his model to allow his own talents to express 
themselves. The hero lacks initiative, the heroine appears only in the fourth 
act, Philumtoe is never seen, the role of Cann is superfluous, and the oppor- 
tune arrival of Criton has the eSect of a deus ex machvna. The most 
interesting roles are those of Simon and Dave, who must have seemed pale, 
however, in comparison with many fathers and servants of French comedy. 
Nevertheless respect for Terence and Baron’s reputation as actor and author 
enabled the play to win a certain amount of popularity, testified to by the 
duchesse d’Orleans 

First acted on Nov. 16, 1703, the play was given at Pans seventeen times 
in that and the following year and once, Dec 10, 1703, at Versailles. It 
remained in the repertory until 1782 As the total number of performances 
was 155, it ranks third in this respect among its author’s plays According 
to the frferes Parfaiet,‘® Etienne Baron played Pamphile, Guerin, Simon, 
La Thonlliere, Dave, la Beauval, Mysib, and la Dancourt, Glic6rie. The 
costume worn by the latter actress gave rise to a style of “ robe negligee ” 
Imown as an “ andnenne ” It may be of interest to note that three of the 
principal r81es were given by the author to his son, his brother-in-law, and 
his sister-in-law two others to persons with whom he had often acted, Gu6rin 
and la Beauval. The interpretation of these five experienced players may 
have had much to do with the play’s success 

Baron was encouraged to make a second adaptation of Terence. From his 
Adelphoe he derived Les Adelphes, or, as it was subsequently called, 
L’Ecole des pebes.*° His method was much the same as that which he had 


dubious reputation, and had recently died Simon, Pamphilc’s father, had engaged 
his son to Fhilum^ue, daughter of bis friend Chrem4s, but the latter has withdrawn 
hiB promise because he suspects Pamphile of a Itaxson To test his son, Simon tells 
him that he must marry Philuni^ne, an order that distresses Uie young man as 
well aa Cann, who 1o\e8 her Famphile'a slave, Dave, discovers that no preparations 
are being made for the wedding, fears that Simon may have Glic^rie sent out of 
town, and advises liis master to gam time by aiceptuig his father's proposition 
When Pamphile does so, Simon persuades Chreines to renew the engagement, and the 
lovers are again m despair, but Dave snceeeds in convincing Chreiu^s that Pamphile 
and Glio4rie are married hlcanwlule Crilon has come fiom Andros, has declared the 
girl to be an Athenian, and has olTered to l4ike ht*r to Ins home Simon believes 
that he is an impostor and has Dave tied up to prevent him from spreading the 
story, but Chrenn^s vouches for Criton honesty From the latter’s narrative Chremis 
discovers that Glic^ne is hia daughter, shipwrecked in childhood on the island of 
Andros and brought up by the parents of Chrysis There is now no objection to her 
union with Pamphile, who frees Dave and will try to arrange the marriage of Cann 
and Philum^ne 

'•Cf M^l^se, , p 214 Evidence of its popularity m probably contained m the 
prologue, sc 5, of Regnard's Folxes amoureuneSy acted only two months later, for 
Momus, in referring to a savante who gives her decisions about authors, mentions 
by name only “ I’Andnenne ” and Terence 

^•XIV, 315 They state that, after la Dancourt retired, the r51e of Glicdrie was 
given to her daughter, Mimi 

Young, op at f pp 281-4, makes a study of the play He lists an edition of 
Pans, 1705, but does so only on the authority of Mouh^s Tableitea dramatiquea 
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employed for the earlier play except that he transferred the location to Fans 
and referred to places in that city. He omitted the prologue, the r61e of 
Sostrata, and those of a few minor characters, but he gave genmne parts 
to the two young heroines, one of whom m the Latin play does not appear 
at all, while the other says only a few words and those behind the scenes. 
Karon elevated one of the heroines in rank and introduced a method of 
identifying her by means of two halves of a ring that had been employed 
in the Italian pastoral play, la Ptlh dt Sctro. This identification is not 
employed to bring about the denouement, but to reward the lovers for their 
fidelity. 

Baron omitted, as in VAndrtenne, Terence’s obstetrical references. Neither 
of his heroines is pregnant. His alteration not only is more in accord with 
the usage of the modern stage, but it helps to demonstrate the value of 
kindliness in the bringing up of young men Terence had raised the ques- 
tion and had created a stem father and his indulgent brother, but both of 
their methods proved unsuccessful. The only conclusion to be drawn from 
the Latin comedy is that a kindly parent is happier than one who is not, 
whereas Baron, by eliminating seduction and justifying the elopement, 
spared his youths the criticism to which Terence exposed them He even 
rewarded L6andre for disobeying his stern father by making the chanteuse 
turn out to be an heiress 

In preparation for this piece of good fortune he introduced Sanion’s 
wife and added the fourth scene of Act I. The first three scenes of Act II 
bring Famphile on the stage and improve the preparation In the rest of 
the first four acts he follows Terence step by step, but his fifth act, with the 
exception of sc 7, is largely new, for he adds Clarice’s adventure with the 
police and alters the denouement. Especially noteworthy is the fact that, 
though Terence had made of Demea a convert to his brother’s methods, 
Baron keeps Alcee hard and impenitent, in accordance with the general usage 
of French classical comedy.*’ 

On the other hand, Beauchampe and I4ris refer to the work as found among Baron’s 
papers after his death, and the Btb du th fr declares that it was not published 
“ dans le terns,” but only in later editions of the author’s work The first edition 
must have been that of Pans, F J Bibou, 1730 Even Mouhy in his Ahr6g6^ Pans, 
1780, I, 6, states that it was flist published in 1730 It was republished in collected 
editions of Baron’s plays 

II Alc^c, the stern father of Eraste and L6andrc, has allowed the former to he 
brought up by his indulgent brother. Telamon Eraste has been for some time 
BCiretly in love with Pamphile, a girl of good family whose father has died and 
left her little We hear that Eraste has carried off Clarice, a girl of unknown 
parentage, from Sanion’s house Alcee blames his brother for the young man’s con- 
duct, but Telamon defends him and soon learns the explanation from Sanion’s wife 
When eight years old, Clarice had been left in this woman’s keeping by a man who 
went off to Italy He had given Mme Sanion liOOO francs and, for subs^uent identi- 
fication, half a ring As no further news had been received, Sanion had proposed 
to turn her over to a scoundrel Thereupon his wife had arranged the enlevement. 
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The comic element is chiefly demed, as m Terence, from the conduct 
of Alc6e, vhose efforts at discipline are thwarted by his brother and his 
sons, and from the antics of Sirus, who comes on the stage dninli: and jests 
at the expense of Alc^ and Sanion. When the latter slaps him, he points 
out, in hues that recall Scarron rather than Terence, the serious nature of 
a slap • 

VouH donnez dez zouffletsl Ah, mon petit mignon, 

Apprenez qu’un zoufflet Taut cent coups de b&ton' 

Baron’s additions increased the play’s comic quality little, but they made 
the comedy more romantic, more modem, and more in accord with French 
technique They brought it little favor from the public, as is shown by a 
letter of tlie duchesse d’Orleans ** and by the fact that, first given, Jan. 3, 
1705, it was acted only seven times in that year and was never revived 
Perhaps it was the more purely romantic character of I'Andncnne that 
made it more sui'cessful than les Adelphes, in which romantic elements are 
grafted on what might have been either a piece a thhe or a comedy of 
manners, had either tendency been more satisfactorily developed 

Patelin, except for (ontributnig a phrase and probably a few individual 
words to the language, had had no influence upon seventeenth-century 
comedy It had been sufficiently well known, however, tor an edition of 
it to bo published at Rouen by Jacques Oailloue in 1666, reproducing one 
of 1660 Brueys’s attention was called to the farce by a reading of Pasquier, 
who preferred it to all Greek, Latin, and Italian comedies He determined 
to modernize the edition of 1656, both in language and in technique, and 
to prepare it for presentation by amateurs before Louis XIV This was iii 
1700, but the war that broke out the following year jireiented the realization 
of the jilan. The comedy was not acted until June 4. 1706, and then, not 
at court, but at the Coniedie Frangaise “ par les soins de M Palaprat,” as 
Brueys tells us in his preface. 


ciiriuMl out by Krnstc for liis brother, who lovtw tlu* jjirl, but wlm, on arfoiint of 
AIv^'p’k wati'bfuliiohH lould not well rescue her biiu''eU Pampliile, who thinks 
Krahte lias desertiHl hci foi Glance, appeals t(» }iih father's friend, who takes 

the matter up with Tolaiiion Saiuon (oiiics to get the girl back or t4> seiiiru the 100 
piatoles he was to have rcccucd for her He is kept off by promises from Sirus, 
Telamoirs >alet, and ih finally beaten by Kraste and his servants Telamon explains 
the situation to T*atn])hile and makes mrangeinents for her marriage to Erastc, but 
Alcee, discovering Unit Ijcaiulre is in love with Clarice has the girl put in the 
keeping of the police Sirus and bandits he engages bring her back to l/'aiidrc 
AUs*e, disgusted with his sons and hi» brother, turns over to the latter the guardian- 
ship of both Youths Telamon jirepares to marry them and rewards the servants It 
ih not until this point in the story has been reached that Hegton ])roduces the other 
lialf of the ring and identifies Clarice, who will ha\e a dowry of bOjOOO icus Alc4e 
sends all his relatives “ an diable de b<in camr'* 

®*II, 11, cf my op ett , Part II, p 4tt2 

■•M^liVe, R^p , p 215, lists the play as “ d’aprfes Plaute ” [stc’] and cites a letter 
from the duchess of Feb 11, 1795 [1705?] stating that “L’Andrtcnnc de Terrence a 
tr^s bien r^’^ussi, mats non pas les A ” 
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It was entitled I/Avocat Patelin, or nmply Patelin.** Braeys turned 
the old farce into a three-act comedy in prose with three tntermides, after 
the manner of George Dandin. These intermedes were omitted when the 
play was acted, probably because of the expense involved and because an 
allusion to the blessings of peace would have been inappropriate when the 
country was at war. In the three acts Brueys did not confine his con- 
tribution to modernizing the language. He added a slight love plot, gave 
the work unity, improved the preparation, omitted some repetition of 
material, and prolonged the denouement. While sacrificing a good deal of 
the original, he added ]ests of his own and a few details intended to make 
the events more probable La Harpe thought that “Brueys et Palaprat 
I’ont fort embelli.” ““ About half the scenes of the play are almost wholly 
new, while the other half, though making some adaptations of the origmal, 
seldom follow it closely 

Patelin is still the crafty and dishonest lawyer of the medieval play, less 
boisterous in his speech and actions when pretending madness, but equally 
clever in deceiving the draper and defending the shepherd Guillaume 

Goizet lists editions of Pans, 1707 and 1715, 12° It was republished in 1725 
(Pans), 174.1 (Lyons, Delaro(he), 1760, 1773, 1782, 1783 (Pans), 1785 (London), 
1786 (PeUte BMiothigue) , 1787 (Chotx de pidcw), 1788, 1708, 1801, 1816, m 
collected editions of 1735, 1755 0, in the Rccuctl PcMot of 1804, the Auteur* du 
Second Ordre of 1808, and the Repertoire of 1823 For seven editions published at 
Pans after 1810, ef the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Natumalc The play has been 
studied cspeiially by Johannes Koch, Itrueya und Palaprat, Xrf.ipzig dissertation, 
1100, |)p 03 7J For its reputation in the eighteenth century cf C D Brenner, MLN, 
XLVIII (1 <1.1.1), 88 00 

=" Op Bit , VIII, 202 

*° Patelin and liis wife have recently come to a village near Pans and have taken 
a house near that of the merchant, Guillaume, and that of the ludge, Bartolin 
Pateliii’s daughter, Hcnriette, is loved by Guillaume’s son, Val6rc, while his servant, 
Colette, IS engaged to Guillaume’s shepherd, Agnelet So ragged are the lawyer’s 
clothes that he fears no one will marry his daughter He consequently goes to 
Guillaiiiiie’s shop, pretends that he wishes to pay liiin money his father had owed 
to Guilluiime s father, and wheedles cloth out of the draper with a promise to pay 
early next iiioriiing and an invitation to ent goose Agnelet now begs Guillaume 
not to have him arrested for killing sheep, but the draper prefers to let the law 
decide the matter, so that the shejiherd, aiting on Colette’s advice, engages Patelin 
to defend him Meanwhile Guillaume has gone to collect what Patelin owes him, 
but he has been repulsed by the lawyer’s wife, who insists that her husband has 
been for some time mentally ill, and by Patelin himself, who pretends to think he 
IS an apothecary, to see visions, and to bear robbers, against whom he takes up arms 
WTien Bartolin holds the hearing, Giiillauiiie lejiresents himsdf, while Patelin speaks 
for Agnelet Guillaume confuses his (hnrgcs against Agnelet and Patelin The judge, 
convinced by Agnclct’s replies of “ B4e ” that he is out of his head, dismisses the 
case As he knows that the shepherd has been hit on the head by Guillaume, he is 
not surprised to hear, shortly after the tri.il, that Agnelet is de.id When he goes 
to view the lorpsc and is shown the miitilited head of a calf, he com hides that 
Guillaume is a murderer Colette demands jiistue, but she agiees to withdraw the 
charges if Guillaume will sign the marriage contract of Valf-re and Heiiriette After 
this has been done, Agnelet, who had hidden in a neighbor’s attu, is brought to the 
judge by a peasant, who suspects him of robbery Guillaume now wishes to withdraw 
his consent to the marriage of his son and Hcnriette, but, as Patelin has put a forfeit 
into the contract, he accepts the situation Patelin keeps the cloth We may suppose 
that Agnelet will marry Colette 
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differs from his model only in the fact that he has a slight feeling of guilt 
at having overcharged the lawyer. Agnelet is now engaged to be mamed 
and has made arrangements with a butcher so that he can dispose of the 
slaughtered sheep He seems to have risen slightly in the social scale, but 
hiB nature has altered little. We are shown more of the judge and a good 
deal less of (Juillemette, now called Mme Patelin The three persons that 
are added are but slightly characterized, though they have an important 
part in the plot, as the marriage of Hennette and Val^re is the event to 
which the action leads and as Colette sends Agnelet to Patelin and assists 
in the deception of the judge. 

Brueys made fewer allusions to manners than did the fifteenth-century 
author, omitted the references to the saints, and softened the vulgarity of 
the original, but he kept in the mam the atmosphere of village life and 
added a few satirical thrusts of his own, as when Guillaume admits that 
epidemics exist among men “ avec les medecms, mats les moutons n’en ont 
pas ” (1, 4), and regrets his sheep, “ dont la lame me fait des draps d’Angle- 
terre ” He improved the preparation by bringing in Agnelet and the judge 
at an earlier point in the play. He does not allow Patelin to repeat to his 
wife what the audience already knows. On the other hand, one misses 
Patelin’s exuberant speech, when he pretends to be delinous, his use of 
foreign words, or words from French dialects, his fable of the Pox and the 
Crow, and much of his wife’s conversation 

Most of the credit for Brueys’s comedy is due to the author of Patelin, 
but the scorn that medievalists heap upon the later play is quite undeserved. 
It 18 an entertaimng comedy, adapted to the tastes of the eighteenth century, 
though preserving the chief characteristics of its model Without Brueys 
the old play would have been unknown in that century except to a learned 
few. Thanks to him it became one of the most popular plays in the repertory 
of the Comedie Franqaise. Lens and Clement et La Porte testified to the 
j)lea8ure it gave the public in their time. Voltaire predicted that I’Avocat 
Patelin and le Grandeur would make the name of Brueys remembered so 
long as there would be a theater in France Though it never enjoyed a 
long run, it was played a number of times almost every year from IIOB to 
1829 and occasionally thereafter, down to 1859 The total number of per- 
formances at the ComMie Frangaise was 885, a record surpassed hy only 
two other plays written in the eighteenth century 

In 1709 Campistron was probably considered the leading author of trage- 
dies then living, but his one comedy had had little success and had not 
been played for many years. Nevertheless, when he returned to dramatic 


"Op ci( , XIV. 47 
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composition, which he had abandoned lor a decade, he wrote m the lighter 
genre. The experience he had acquired in tragedy had taught him the 
advantages of simplicity and logical structure and may well have developed 
his taste for the type of high comedy that Moliere had illustrated by Ze 
Misanthrope. It is to the latter play that Lb Jaloux DBSABtrs^ ** is related 
rather than to a farce like de Visa’s Gentilhomme guesptn, or to Baron’s 
Jaloux, with its unmarried and physically violent protagonist Like Moli^re’s 
play, it is a comedy of character, depicts high Parisian society, and intro- 
duces a jealous hero, a coquettish heroine, and a group of minor characters 
in league with her. Alceste has, however, married Cclim^nc. In this respect 
and in the fact that the man is ashamed of his jealousy Campistron’s comedy 
resembles Dufresny’s recent Jaloux honteux Moreover, the woman whom 
the protagonist loves uses her coquetry only in behalf of her sister-in-law 
The characters of the play arouse no such interest as do those of le Misan- 
thrope and the picture of society is less complete, but this is not to say that 
the comedy is without merit.*’ 

Dorante is an “ Homme de Eobe ” who has an income of over 20,000 6cus. 
He neglects the law and mingles with the aristocracy (1, 1) 

Ennemi du travail, tofljoura plein de loisir, 

Mdpnaant sea dgaux, & depuis son enfance, 

Nourri dans le repoa, dans la magnidrcnci', 

Ciierchant lea Courtiaans & lea Gens du bel air, 

Imitant leur exeinple, A les traitant du pair 


••Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1708 and 1710, 12” Reprinted in editions of its author's 
works that appeared at Amsterdani in 1722-3 and snhacqucntly at Pans, as well as 
m the Petite Bibliothique of 1788, the Reeucil Petitot of 1804, the Auteurs du 
Beoond Orire of 1809, and the Rfpertoire of 1823 It has been studied by Curl 
Hausding, Jean Galbert de Campistron, Leipzig, 1803 

** Dorante and hia aiater, Julie, have inherited great wealth, which will be divided 
only when the girl marries As this fact makes him unwilling for Julie to marry 
Clitandre, his wife’s couain, a domestic conspiracy is formed against him Not only 
Clitandre, hut Eraste and many other young men come constantly to Dorante’s home 
Cdlie, Dorante’s wife, pretends that several of them are in love with her and that 
she IB not indifferent to their courtship Dorante is deeply disturbed, but he fears 
that, if he protests, he will be laughed at A supjier at Kuresnes, to which he 
declines to go and which is vividly described to him by his sister’s euivante, heightens 
hiB suspicions In the early hours of the morning, while his wife and liis guests are 
amusing themselves, he decides to act In the meantime Eraste admits that he has 
really fallen in love with Civile, tells her so, and is rebuked She assures him that 
she will remain faithful to her husband, and decides that, since ErB“te’s confession 
has shown that she has allowed matters to go too far, she must now explain to her 
husband that she was merely pretending to be a eoqueltc in order to fone liim to 
allow Julie to marry Clitandre They had thought he would give this consent in 
the hope that, with Julie out of the house, the young men who made him jealous 
would have no excuse for entering it When C31ie is about to cviilain, Dorante speaks 
first, permits his sister to marry, and announces his intention of retiring from 
Pans with his wife into one of his chateaux She tells him of their conspiracy and 
dismisses Eraste Dorante shows that he has been “ disabuse ” by agreeing to remain 
in Pans, but she insists that his love is her moat valued possession and prefers to 
leave next day for the country 
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II chasse, il court le Oerf, eat homme de Campagne, 

Aime le jeu, la table & le vin de Champagne, 

Decide & parle haut parmi les Beaux Espnts, 

Impose, plait, commande aux Belles de Pans, 

D’habits tout galonnez remplit sa Garderobe, 

Et n’a nen en un mot du metier que la Robe 

The fibres Parfaiet complain that these characteristics are not shown in 
the course of the pla}’, but there is a good reason for this in the fact that 
Borante’s jealousy, aroused intentionally by his wife, has in the last few 
days caused him to lose his taste for pleasure (I, 7) He first appears in 
II, 3, when he complains about his wife’s conduct Shortly afterwards he 
seeks an explanation, but he finds it difScult to overcome her smiling re- 
sistance. At the beginning of Act III we learn that he has suffered from 
his wife’s behavior at dinner. When she comes to borrow his horses, as one 
of hers is ill and she wishes to go with Eraste and other friends to Snresnes, 
he becomes angry, but she pretends to faint and soon has her way His 
jealousy is prreatly increased when he has this party described to him He 
has been restrained by the feeling that jealousy in a husband is a bourgeois 
charactei istic, an opinion acquired when he entered high society (II, 2) : 

I'tt blUmant du vieux terns les maximes sens^es, 

J’eu plaisaniuis sans cesse, & traitois de Bourgeois 
Ceux qui suivoicnt encor les ancienues loix 

He had married, not only without love, but expecting to be grateful to his 
wife’s lovers for entertaining her Then he had become enamoured of her, 
but he dared not show his jealousy, for fear of ridicule (11. 8) 

Si iiioiitrc 1 ennui qiie mon cceur en revolt, 

Les enfant) dans Pans nio montreroiit an duigt, 

Et trait(' de bi?arre & d Kpuux indocile, 

Jc serui Ic sujet d'un heureiix VaudcMlle 

In the end his bourgeois jealousy prevails over both his aristocratic fear 
of ridicule and his selfishness in regard to his sister’s fortune. The freres 
Parfaiet thought that the fact of his being “ dusabuse ’’ was not satisfactorily 
shown, but his wilhugness for lus wife to remain in Pans is as much proof 
as can be required of a play written in accordance with the unity of time. 
What the future may bring has to be left to our imagination. 

Celle IS a person of great composure, who can pretend to be unconscious 
and can laugh when her husband would have her weep She enjoys 
admiration (T, 1) 

EHe a de la vertn, mats elle cat belle A Femme, 

Elle aime A. plaisanter, A aourire en passant, 

Elle a I'aeeucil flatenr, le coup d’mil carcssant, 

Et croit, lorsqiie le coeur est en elTet iidele, 

Qu’un Bouris, quun regard n'est qu’une bagatelle 
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There are limits, however, beyond which she will not go. She admits that 
there are women in societj, especially at Pans, whose conduct deserves 
contempt, but she msists that there are others (IV, 7), 

Qui des folles ardeurs B{avent garder leurs allies, 

Fosseder la vertu telle qu’on doit I’avoir, 

Et vivre dans le monde en iaisant leur devoir 

She belongs to the latter class herself and will doubtless become a charming 
ch&telaine in Brie or Champagne, while her husband will hunt with the 
gentry of the neighborhood. 

Their two roles dominate the play. We learn little of the sister except 
that she is much in love and will have a large dowry Clitandre and at 
first Eraste represent the gay society wilii which Celie surrounds herself. 
Subsequently Eraste has the unhappy role of a man caught in his own trap, 
of one who has to be reproved and sent away by the woman he loves Unlike 
most of his contemporaries, Campistron derives none of his comic effects 
from valets The only one he introduces, Champagne, appears merely as a 
messenger, as a lover, and io complain of his master’s late hours On the 
other hand, the two suivantes are given rblcs of some importance Justine 
IS tile family servant, so well established that she speaks her mind freely to 
all members of the household. She has an important function in the ex- 
position and in helping C41ie to carry out her plans. Babet, though young, 
IS experienced in intrigue Her air of innocence deceives Doraiite into be- 
lieving her racy account of the supper at Suresnes. More unusual is the 
characterization of Dubois, Dorante’a secretary, well versed in the ways of 
the law, but so poorly paid that he readily accepts a bribe to work in 
Clitandre’s interests He has an underling’s conviction of his own im- 
portance, unrecognized by the world at large He has promised Dorante 
success in his profession if he will dress and behave as magistrates do (I, 5) 

De la mam du GrelBcr je prendrai los Froeez , 

Je m’en inutruirai seal, j’en feral les extraits 
.T'aurai )c soin aur tout dc vous lea Inen Ccrire, 

Et veils ne prendrez, vous, quo <«'Iiii de les lire, 

Jc no vous troDipe point Regardez Ariatoii, 

On Festime par tout comme un autre Caton 
La Province le craint, la Coiir le eonsidere, 

Cependani son merite est dana aipn Secretaire 

We are introduced into a wealthy household, whose owners have some 
800,000 francs and, besides their Parisian mansion, two eh&teaux. The 
husband and wife have each a pair of horses They dine in the middle of 
the day The wife drives to Suresnes for suppi'r, a walk in the woods, and 
agreeable conversation At night there is more talk, helped out with games 
till the small hours of the morning. Such a society has an aristocratic 
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view of life. It 18 not necessarily immoral, but may appear so, especially to 
the wealthy bourgeois it admits into its ranks and to people of other 
nations (II, 2). We are assured, moreover, that the old morality suryives 
among “ Gens du Peuple, Artisans, Portefaix & Vilains,” who show that 
they adhere to it by beating their wives (III, 4). 

The structure of the comedy is peculiar in that none of the leading 
characters appears m Act I. Too much use is made of asides, nine of 
which follow one another in succession in the last scene of this act. How- 
ever, the exposition is clear and is agreeably presented. The other acts 
show Dorante’s progress in jealousy and Chile’s gradual recognition of the 
fact that she is playing a dangerous game. These two lines of development 
meet near the end of the play and solve the problem in its last scene, the 
final speech of which clinches matters by pioposmg to the male portion of 
the audience a test of virtue * 

Si vnua voulez a^avoir quelle est v6tre Compagne> 

MepBieurs, propoaez lui de vivre & la campagne 

This IS the test that had been apphed to Celimene in the Misanthrope 
and in which, from Alccste’s point of view, she had failed. Dorante’s use 
of it IS crowned with success In both plays it is based on the assumption 
that outside of Pans there is no “ salut pour les honnfetes gens,” but both 
plays show that it is quite possible not to share this opinion. 

The comedy was moderately well received Between Dee. 13, IIOD, when 
it was first acted, and Jan 3, 1710, it was performed ten times and earned 
for its author 1206 franca, 12 sous,®® a satisfactory sum, but far less than 
three of his tragedies had brought him. The Gazette de Rotterdam hailed 
it on Jan 2. 1710 as a play that was “ dans le vmtable comique, et des plus 
belles qu’on ait vues depuis longtemps.” However, it was given only four 
more times in 1710, only six times in 1713. It was after the author’s death 
in 1723 that it was revived and had its chief success, 50 performances in 
1724-31 Though acted less frequently than Andronic and Alcibtade, it 
remained in the repertory till 1807, much longer than either. The total 
number of performances at the ComMie Prangaise was 166 La Harpo ®® 
declared that he had seen it acted twenty-five years before and wondered 
why it was no longer played. He held it greatly superior to Campistron’s 
tragedies, claimed that it had inspired La Chaussee’s Prejuge d la mode, 
praised the two leading characters, the structure, and the “facilite elegante” 
of the style. 

Except in the case of Brueys, these five comedies constitute the last plays 

•” Cf the frJroa Parfaict, XV, 3B 

•’ Quoted by Mfil^se, Rip , p 220 

•» Op nt , VIII, 203-4 
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of four distinguished seventeenth-century dramatists. They show consider- 
able variety in subject and tone, admitting moralistic, romantic, farcical, 
and psychological elements, reflecting methods that had been employed in 
ancient Rome, medieval France, and the Pans of Moli^re’s time. The 
most original of them is le Jaloux desabuse, as it follows no comedy so 
closely as the others do those of Terence, Patehn, and Boursault’s first 
Esope. All four authors showed discernment in selecting their subjects and 
technical skill in presenting them to their audiences, for, with the exception 
of les Adelphes, all the plays remained in the repertory of the Com^die 
PranQaise m the nineteenth century and each was acted over 150 times, 
I'Avocat Patehn as many as 885. 



CHAPTER XII 


DUFHESNT 

In 1701-15 Dufresnj' wrote about the same number of comedies as 
Legrand, but more than anyone else except Dancourt. Of the seven or eight 
that he composed at that time, six have survived, all dealmg with con- 
temporary French life, though the scenes of only two are certainly laid 
in Pans. He selected his persons from all classes of society, nobles, bour- 
geois great and small, peasants, and servants. He introduced widows into 
SIX of his comedies. Among other characters are found a child, a wet- 
nurse, a sea captain, a judge, a teacher of music, a village tax-collector, 
and a peasant farmer Money is an important clement in all of the extant 
plays, especially in questions of mhentance, dowry, gambling, and specu- 
lating in a lotterv. Five plays are chiefly in prose, hut some of them admit 
songs or end in a divertissement in verse Two are in five acts , four, in three 
acts, one of these with a prologue , while one of the lost plays is said to have 
had but one act 

Dufresny’s contemporaries credited him with originality of conception 
and skill in characterization, hut they held that he did not work upon his 
plays enough to perfect their form He accepted the classical system, but 
he sought novelty in characters and situations Sometimes his departures 
from ordinary usage, such as failing to give certain characters names, can 
hardly be defended, but at times he seems to have been too subtle for his 
audience. His presentation of gambling, superstition, the wet-nurse system, 
and dishonesty has a moral flavor, but he writes primarily as an artist 
rather than a moralist The only successful plavs of the series were the 
first and last, hut the others deserved a better fate than that which befell 
them Dufresny w'as a talented author, undiscouragod by adversity In 
some respects he was ahead of his times. 

According to the freres Parfaict,* he had many happy ideas, but he 
would not take the trouble to dev'elop them, so that, when he wrote a play 
of some length, he produced a collection of entertaining scenes that had 
little connection with one another. This is true of Le Douhle Veitvaob,* 
next to I'Espnt de contradirlion his most frequently acted play. His 

‘ For Dufresny cf my op cit , Part IV, pp 754 67, and the works cited there of 
Domann, Vic, and others 

• XIV, 2.'>5 

•Pans, Pierre Rihou, 1701, 12°, Barbin, 1702 Republished by Ad Rion, Pans, 
1878. in the author's collected works, Briasson, 17.31, 1747, Barrois, 1779, Belm, 
1821, Lctointe, 1830, in the RipertOire PcMot of 1804, m the Ripertotre of 1818, 
and in Chefs d’oeurre des auteurs cotntques, Firmin-Didot, 1845 
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original idea seems to have been that of creating a husband and a wife who 
hate each other, but who are bound together by mutual self-interest, and of 
making each bebeve that the other is dead. This plan would produce 
entertaining scenes, especially when the supposed widow and widower meet, 
but it would not introduce enough material for a full-length play. He ac- 
cordingly brought in young lovers whose marnage is dependent on the con- 
sent of the principal characters, added a Countess and her attendants to 
direct the intrigue, made use of songs and the French of a German Swiss, 
satirized opera, and composed a prologue * 

The Intendunt has laid up n considerable fortune, peihaps at the expense 
of the Countess He is pleased to hear that his wife is dead and is eager 
to marry Therese, but he must keep up apiiearances “ pour conserver la paw 
eliez moi, & mon honneur dans le monde ” (III, 2 ). His wife, who is called 
la Veine througliout the play, is as hj'pocntical as he and duplicates his 
actions. When they meet in the dark, the fact that Dorante’s voice re- 
sembles his uncle’s deceives the woman, while her imitation of Thcr^se’a 
voice, attempted in order to discover Dorante’s sentiments, deceives her 
husband He still thinks she is Th^rese when he reproaches her for wishing 
to marry Dorante, while she supposes the voice she hears to be that of her 
husband’s ghost The result is that she faints and he becomes more and 
nioie amorous till a lighted candle, brought by an attendant, disillusions 
them This 18 an effective comic scene, the best in the plav. 

Dorante is a young nobleman who shows that he was created m the 
eighteenth century by his insistence upon “hcnsibilitu ” in his sweetheart. 
Thcrese, liowever, is as gay and pleasure loving as he is sober and “ raison- 
nablc ” The first obstacle to their union is his fear that she does I'ot love 
him because she docs not tremble when they meet Ills own reaction is 
quite different (I, 1 ) 

Moi, par exemple, que son abord a penetr6, je suis rests immobile, on soisissement 
. line lansueur mon cceur palpite ma vile se trouble Ah' e’est ainsi qne 
dcvroit s’oxprinier ea panbion 

* The scene is laid ixi the chfiteau of the CountpsH Her Intendunt, married foT 
ten years and without children, has gone to seek invigoration from iniiii*ral wateire. 
The Countess, who seeks amusement and wishee to help her goddaughter, spreads 
the report that the Intendant has died When he returns and asks wh> mourning is 
worn, he is told that his wife is dead He takes advantage of the siluation to make 
love to Th<'*rMe, hm wife’s niece, while Ins suppoMcd widow couitH lu‘r hus* 

band’s nephew The young people are m love, hut they are penniless They encourage 
their admirers in accordance uith a plan The Intendant and his wife meet in 
dark, he mistaking her for Th^rfesc, she supposing that he is T)<jiante Wlnui they 
difloover that both arc alive, they arc deeply disappointed, but they decide to make 
the best of the situation, as each hopes to inherit from the other It is proposed w 
send Dorante and Thcrese away, but the Intendant would not lose sight of the 
girl, nor would his wife of the young man The Countess solves the problem by 
marrying the young lovers to each other and arranging that, when the Intendant 
and his wife are both dead, their common fortune will go to Dorante and Therese» 


14 
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He la already a Bomantic, but one in love with a child of the seventeenth 
century, with whose attitude the author sympathizes more than he does with 
her lover’s. 

The Countess, though she appears little, prepares the intrigue and brings 
it to a happy conclusion. She is moved by her interest in the young people, 
her dislike of their rivals, and her desire for amusement. She is assisted 
by a servante called Frosine, a smvatde, a Swiss, introduced chiefly for his 
barbarous speech, his wife, and a mattre d’hbtel, Gusmand. The last of 
these works upon the Intcndant as Frosine does upon his wife, but he also 
distinguishes himself by composing songs, a number of which are sung 
in the course of the performance He gets assistance from his familiarity 
with Lully. At the end of the play he recites a kind of “Opera en raeourci” : 

D'abord unc ouverturc. 

La, la, la, d’une beautd, 

D’une gravit# 

Cliant naturel, d’apr^s nature 

La reprise eat d'un goQt 

Fantasquc & bizarre, Ta ri ta ri ta tou, 

Voiei la Piece, outer jusqu’a bout 
Uiie Ritournclle tendre, 

Vou* prepare au retrt que vous allez entendre 
La lire 

La, la ri ta ri ta tire. 

La li ta ra 
Et cffitera 

This Jingle forms part of the attack made by writers of the Com6die 
Frangaise upon the monopoly held by the Opera, as Gusmand’s remark that 
“ nous manquons de Musiciens ” ^ clearly shows 

Further variety is provided by the prologue, in which a marquis and a 
chevalier meet on the stage and discuss the play. Dufrosny holds up to 
ridicule the empty-headed young nobleman w'ho is chieflv interested in the 
songs and in repeating a few words of criticism he has heard about the play 
The author’s own ideal of comedy is expressed 

dea caracteres soutrnus, unc intrigue nette & suivie, des situations qui surprennent, 
quoi qu’elles suient prepardes & de tenis en terns quelque i>laisaiiterie sans grossieretd 

His play lives up to this definition so far as characters, situations, and 
jests without vulgarity are concerned, but the intrigue is less satisfactory 
as a number of scenes could easily have been omitted, the difficulties of 
carrying out the plan are insufficiently stressed, and the solution is too easily 
reached. 

First acted on March 8, 1702, the comedy had nineteen performances in 

■ III, 7 The remark is made to explain why the play lacks a full dwertwement. 
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that year, an excellent beginning.* By the end of 1793 it had been per- 
formed 181 times. When it was reduced by Ouillard to one act and revived 
in 1854, it was played twenty-one times, so that the total number of per- 
formances at the ComMie Pransaise was 202. 

No such good fortune attended Le Faux Honn^te-Homme,’ which 
lacked the prologue, the songs, the foreigner’s French, and the tiirusts at 
opera of the preceding play It is a three-act prose comedy of intrigue, in 
which a hypocrite is unmasked by a sea captain, who rescues a widow and 
helps bring about the marriage of young lovers.* 

The plot was probably invented by Dufresny. The frires Farfaict ® note 
the resemblance between Ariste’s character and that of Lucinde in Du- 
fresny’s Malade sans maladte. Both of them, as they remark, descend from 
Tartuffe. They consider the sea captain an original creation, but one who 
IS much like him is found in le Muet by Brueys et Palaprat. Dufresny had 
made inheritance an important issue m his last play, in which a leading 
character thinks she is a widow. Such resemblances explam, however, the 
origin of only a small portion of the play. 

The comedy has a social background in the dangers that face women 
when the man of the family dies and their only means of support lies in 
what he has left them. If the man he has trusted is honest, their future 
18 secure, if he is not, they may be victimized Matrimony or a convent 
were in the eighteenth century their cities of refuge. But Dufresny gives 

•The frires Parfaict, XIV, 257-8, indicate that old Guinn played the Intendant, 
La Thonlliire, Gusmand, Etienne Baron, Dorante, DeBmarcB, the Swiss, la Dcs- 
brosses, the Veuve, la Champvallon, the Countess, la Desmares, Thirise, la Beauval, 
Frosine, la Godefroy, the Swiss woman, Hortense Grandval, the suivanfp 

•Fans, Pierre Ribou, 1708, 12° Republished in the author’s collected works. 
Fans, Bnasson, 1731, 1747, Barrois, 1779, Belin, 1821 

• The Veuve’s husband, who had died at Marseilles, left two wills one putting 
his property in the hands of Ariste, the other nullifying the first and entrusting his 
wealth to the Captain Ariste has won the Veuve’s heart and has let it be known 
that her husband’s niece, Angilique, will inherit nothing This girl loves Valire, 
son of the Marquise, a widow who thinks only of pleasure and would not be averse 
to marrying Ariste Indeed she has agreed to do so, but she would first find a wife 
for her son Meanwhile Frosine, the Veuve’s suvoante, gets possession of a compro- 
mising letter written to Ariste by a certain Agnis Doucet and gives it to the 
Captain As the latter is afraid the Veuve will marry Ariste, he gains the man’s 
confidence by pretending to be a scoundrel, and proposes to destroy the second will 
and divide with Ariste the money left by the first The Marquise is convinced of 
Anste’s unreliability by Angilique, who tells her that he has advised her to marry 
Valire secretly The Veuve, told of Ariste’s crooked ways and his hope of marrying 
the Marquise, asks him to give her what her husband has left in his keeping 
for her Ariste objects, asserting that the Captain has informed him that a secret 
clause will force him to make restitution to certain persons The Veuve breaks 
with him, whereupon the Captain denounces him, makes known the existence of 
the second will, and promises to turn the money over to the family, provided 
Angilique has sufficient dowry to marry Valbre As her threat to retire to a convent 
had been occasioned purely by her lack of dowry, she will accept Valire Frosine 
will marry Flamand, whose stupidity had helped her get information about his master 
and makes her feel sure she will dominate him Ariste is allowed to make his escape, 

• XIV, 300-8 
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us little reason to fear for them as he preserves the tone of comedy and 
produces a rescuer in the Captain. 

Anste 18 a hypocrite with a dark past and an ingratiating manner that 
appeals to widows, though Frosme finds him “ doucereux, fade.” He had 
worked himself into the confidence of the husband and would now appro- 
priate the money left in his charge for the widow, if he were not aware that 
the Captain has the second will He accordingly proposes to give all to the 
widow and to marry her, unless the Captain spoils his plan, in which case he 
will marry the light-headed Marquise. He is not shrewd enough to reject 
the Captain’s offer to divide the loot and fails in his plans because he can- 
not understand a “ vrai homme d’honneur ” 

The Captain contrasts sharply with Anste, pretending to be dishonest 
as the other pretends to be honest He swears, speaks bluntly, assumes an 
air of authority. He is “brusque, piquant, dcs manieres grossieres, il 
parott m€me un pcu dur, mais dans le fond c’est . . . le plus aimable brutal 
que j’aie jamais coiinu ” (I, 3). His life at sea has not prevented him from 
understanding a hypocrite He must not only produce the second will, but 
prevent the Veuve fiom marrying Anste He gains the latter’s confidence 
by pretending to be unscrupulous, gets him to make a bargain with him, 
and then forces him to reveal his essential dishonesty to the Veuve. His 
efforts are directed partly at marrying the young lovers, but chiefly at 
rescuing the Veuve, with whom he had once been in love 

She IS a person who believes herself to be an excellent judge of character 
and aluays ready to take advice, though she is in reality entirely guided by 
her emotions, which lead her to behove the Captain dishonest and Anste 
a model of virtue. She is so devoid of reason and has so little consideration 
for her attractive and highminded niece that one may well ask whether she is 
worth rescuing from Anste She contrasts with Angelique and with Valere, 
who IS devoted and honorable, also with clever Frosme, who gets valuable 
information from Anste’s extremely simple-minded servant. 

The play is well constructed and has a number of interesting scenes, 
especially I, 8, between the young lovers, JI, 2, 4, in which Anste inter- 
views the Captain, then the Veuve, and III 11, 12, in which the villain is 
trapped In III, 11 there is an amusing dialogue between the Captain and 
Anste 

C Touches 1& vous Stes un Inpon 

A Monsieur 

C Vous etes un homme sans foi, & c’est ce qui attire ma confiance 

A Monsieur 

C .Tc vais vous ouvnr mon emur, parce que ]e syais que vous Stes un traitre 

A Jc me justifierai 

C Gardez-vous-en hien, je suis ravi que vous ne vahes nen, car je ne vaux pas 
grand chose, & nous nous cn aceommoderons mieux tons deux ensemble 
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The flares Farfaict object to the fact that clever Anete has so stupid a 
servant. Dufresny should, indeed, have explained how this happened to be. 
He should also have made it clearer how Ariste’s agents learned of the 
second will. The play would have gained m mterest if Dufresny had shown 
us the scene in which the Veuve’s friends try to persuade her that Ariste 
IS a scoundrel, instead of having it merely related to Ariste by his servant. 
There also seems little excuse for coUing three important characters only 
the Veuve, the Captam, and the Marquise, after the manner of an C/ld 
French farce. Such criticisms, however, do not account for tlie failure of 
the comedy, which was acted only five times, Feb. 24 to March 3, 1703, and 
was never revived.*" 

The comedy that followed was called Lb Faux Instinct.** Like its 
predecessor it is in three acts and in prose. As its title indicates, it is a 
satire upon the anti-intellectualist movement that had for some time 
flourished in France and showed itself in the acceptance of the idea that 
astronomical phenomena are connected with the fortunes of men and in the 
belief m dreams and the cn du sang This last superstition had been em- 
ployed, as we have seen, in many tragedies. Dufresny derived comic mate- 
rial from it, introducing, in order to do so, the first child seen on the 
Parisian stage of the eighteenth century. Ills play might also have been 
used to attack the evils of wet-nursing, but the author does not indicate that 
such was his intention *" 

The play is remarkable for the large number of characters that are given 
no names Of tlie ten that appear, only Valero, Angelique, and Toinette are 
referred to by their names in the dramatis personae, and we have to read 


*® It 18 not known how the r61e8 were distributed, but it is highly probable that 
la Beauval and her husband played Frosine and Flamand 

»*Pari8, Pierre Ribou, 1707, 12" Republished in the authors works, Pans, 
Briasson, 1731, 1747, Barrois, 1770. Belin, 1821 
'•The Veuve, aunt of Valbre, had entrusted her infant to a hourrice and a 
Nourricier, who lived in a village about twenty-four miles from Pans on the road 
to Lyons The Vieillard, uncle of Angilique, had married a young wife and put 
their infant in charge of the same people Valure and Angflique arc in but 
for lack of funds they cannot marry, and the mfant girls prevent them from inherit- 
ing All these adults meet at the home of the Nourrice It is discovered that, though 
she has been receiving board for two little girls, she has only one in her ^nnrge 
Angeliquc’s servant, Toinette, persuades the Nourricier to say that one child has 
died of smallpox and that the survivor is the widow’s, but the Vieillard discovers 
the trick When the Nourricier admits that he does not know which child has sur- 
vived, the Vieillard and the Veuve, both of whom are extremely superstitious, decide 
to leave the solution of the problem to the child herself The girl indicates as her 
mother the Vieillard’s wife, but she insists that her father is not the Vicillaid, but 
Valere, despite the young man’s protests As the Vieillard had already intci preted 
a dream and the letters of Valbre’s name in such a way as to make him jealous 
of him, he wishes to give up all claims on the child and to he separated from ms 
wife The Veuve, incensed by the girl’s hostility, also gives her up Finally, the 
Nourricier, responding to a bribe, produces papers showing that the child is his 
own, and that both his wards have died of smallpox Angilique and Valere will 
consequently inherit the wealth of their uncle and aunt The Vieillard consents to 
their marriage 
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the text to discover that La Fetite Fille is called Charlotte. Nevertheless, 
each person is distinctly, if slightly characterized: the Vieillard, by his 
superstitious beliefs and his jealousy; his wife, by her common sense and 
amiability, the Veuve, by her faith in mysterious forebodings. La Mie de 
Pans, by her interest in the child of the young man she had brought up and 
married to the Veuve , the Petite FiUe, by her naive speech and behavior ; 
the Nourncier, by his patois, his pretense of madness, and his dishonesty, 
his wife by her patois and by the aid she gives her husband in deceiving the 
Parisians. Those who are referred to by name are less interesting* the 
typical young lovers, Valdre and Angclique, and the energetic suxvante, 
Toinette, whose comparing of notes with La Mie de Pans reveals the fact 
that at least one child is missing 

Among the superstitions mentioned are the belief that a child born during 
an eclipse cannot live, that it brings misfortune to turn over a saltcellar, to 
enter one’s home when the crescent moon is seen on the left, or for thirteen 
persons to be together at table. A shepherd may bewitch a nurse’s milk or 
the wool of which a child’s swaddling clothes are made Dreams, horoscopes, 
prejudices, and filial instinct are also highly significant. When the 
Vieillard and the Veuve hear that their children are in a certain chateau, 
they recall the mysterious emotions they espcrienced when they passed by, 
although it IS subsequently discovered that their children had died several 
years before tliey did so The most comic use to which superstition is put 
occurs when the Petite Fille is called upon to pick out her mother and 
father (III, 4) 

P F Je fermc les yeux ben fort, ben fort, pour ne point voir tous mea papas & 
toutes mes mamans, que quand vous me dirais, e’est fait, comme k la chmuBctte 

Nourrice Vous pouvez ouvrir les yeux, roais ne tournez pas la t6te qu'on ne 
vous le dise, & regardez-les toue bion long'temB, bien long terns a>ant que de parler 

F F VouB me I’avez dit duja, afin de voir si jc sentirai remuer l^-dedana mon 
papa & ma maman 

Veuve Je suis sure qu'elle va counr k moi 

P F Oh point maiB je sens d^ja ah e'est cellc I& qui cet ma belle maman 

Femme du Vieillard Kegardez-bien au moinB, car vous voua trompez peut-6tre 

P F Oui, e’est >oua qui ^tes ma vraye maman 

Vieillard En faiil il davuntage? il ny a que les premierH mouvemens qui soient 
vrais, parce qu’ils sont naturela vicns, ma dllc, viens, embrasse ton papa 

P F repousaant le Vieillard Fi, fi 

Vieillard C’est moi qui »uis ton papa, car je suis le man de ta maman 

P F Ca ne fait rien, car tenez, e’eet celui hV qui est mon vrai papa Baisez- 
rooi done, mon ‘V'rai papa 

Val6re Vouh ^tes ime petite eotte, vo\\k votre pere 

The eliild’s role, illustiated m this scene, is the most entertaining in the 
play It gives a greater impression of reality than the role of any other 
child composed up to that time except that of Louison in le Malade xmagv- 
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tmre. And more distinctly than in Moli^re’s play is the interest centered 
round this child, whose existence brings the characters together, supplies 
them with a problem, and enables them to solve it. With the exception of 
Athahe, no modern French play had previously given to a child a r61e of 
such importance 

This role, the comic treatment of superstition and of unreasonable 
jealousy, the songs sung by the Nourncier, and the pleasing location in a 
village which supphes “la dermere dinee de la diligence de Lion” (I, 1) 
entitled the play to a longer career than it achieved. First acted on Aug 2, 
1707, in a duh season, its initial run of seventeen performances was highly 
creditable, but it did not remain in the repertory after that year. Perhaps 
the difficulty of finding a child capable of playing the essential role prevented 
the troupe from subsequently undertaking to produce it 

Dufresny next composed a prose play in five acts, the first he had written 
since la Malade sans maladte. This was Le Jaioux honteux,^® a comedy 
of character based on a conflict between jealousy and shame. As one of the 
characters remarks (III, 2), “la jalousie est le nceud de la difficult6, il 
faut que la honte en fasse le denouement.” The principal character is 
accordingly a man both “jaioux” and “honteux,” while, to contrast with 
him, another man is “ jaloux,” but not “ honteux,” and tlie women they 
love are neither jealous nor ashamed Moreover, the principal character 
has no real cause to be jealous, while the other has a rival who wins the girl 
away from him Jealousy alone may give rise to comic situations, but 
jealousy accompanied by shame may well produce subtler and less con- 
ventional effects.'* 

^■Pans, Pierre llibou, 1707, 12® The Bibliothfcque Nationalc has two editionti, 
without place or date, one of them brought out by Charles ColW Republished m 
editions of the author’s collected works. Pans, Briasson, 1731, 1747, Barrois, 1770; 
Behn, 1821 

The Prdsident fears that other men are in love with his wife, who lives with 
him and his niece, Lucie, in his chateau near Rennes and carefully avoids giving 
her husband any cause for jealousy Recently at a masked ball a young man named 
PamiH had mistaken her ftir her husband’s niece and had nmih h>M tc» licr until 
she removed her mask In spite of the excuses he offered, the President believed 
him to be his rival and consequently, when Lucie inherited a fortune, favored as her 
suitor an unprepossessing lover, M Argan At the same time he lias tried des- 
perately to conceal the fact that he is jealous His wife, Liinc, and the latter’s 
Butmnte, Lisette, seek to make him understand that lie has no cause for jealousy 
and should favor Damis By making him believe that Pamis hns gone to Rennes, 
Lisette enables the lovers to meet Lucie disginses herself so as to resemble the 
Pr^sidente and thus makes sure of the fact thnt it is not her aunt ^\]l 01 Tl UarniM l«»veH 
When he and she have come to an understanding, the Pr^'sident finds them together, 
mistakes Lucie for his wife, and shows his jealousy clearly When he learns the 
truth, he realires that the only way to make people believe he is not jealous is to 
allow the marriage to take place The subordinate plot concerns the President’s 
servant, Thibaut, a man no longer youi^, llortcnee, who is a “ jardinifcre,” and 
Argan’s valet, Frontin Thibaut and Hortence are connec ted with the main plot 
by the fact that they spy for the President on his wife Thibaut has long sought to 
make Hortence believe she will marry him, but, when she meets the lively young 
valet, she soon admits that she greatly prefers him as a husband At the end of 
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The Prraident is a man of wealth and influence. He holds that "de 
toutes les passions, la jalousie est celle qui me paroit la plus honteuse & la 
plus deshonorante,” and he knows that one who judges others will lose 
his standing if he is thought to be jealous, yet he thinks that every at- 
tractive young man is after his wife. He has servants spy on her, enters 
his house secretly, interprets her explanations as subtle methods of deceiving 
him. When Lisette tears up the letter that Damis had written to Lucie, he 
wishes to collect the pieces and make out what had been written. He seems 
to have read Ecgnard’s Bourgeois de Palatse,^^ for he claims (II, 7) to have 
known a man who hid in an “ etui de ces grosses basses de violon,” and he 
acts like the protagonist of I’Ecole des femmes when Hortence tells him she 
heard a knock at the window, that the Presidente opened it (III, 6) • 

Et via tout d’un coup quc c’etoit la petite guenon du Fcrmier qui s’egt jettde sur 
Madame pour la caresaer 

Le President reprenant kaleine Ouf< 

At the end of the play he keeps his sense of shame, for he makes the 
witnesses promise not to tell, but he declares that he has conquered his 
jealousy, though wo may still wonder how he will act when the next young 
man appears. 

Ills wife assures us that she loves him She is presented as a prudent 
and intelligent woman. Her husband’s niece resembles her physically, but 
she has a more romantic nature, falling in love with a man she has seen 
only twice and to whom she has never spoken. Lisette is the conventionally 
clever mivnnie Hortence is quite naive in her relations with men, but she 
has acquired considerable skill in spying upon the women of the family. 
Her patois adds to the comic element of the play. Thibaut is the typical 
jalouT He hopes to marry Hortence, but he defeats his own aims by Ins 
attitude towards her, which contrasts as sharply with that of Prontin as 
do the methods of Arnolphe with those of Horaie Damis is the passionate 
young lover , Argan, who appears only in 1, 1. 2, and HI, 1 , the unattractive 
suitor, interested only in Lucie’s wealth 

The unity of the plot would have been strengthened if the final scene, in 
which the President mistakes Lucie for his wife, had been planned by the 
women instead of being largely due to Prontin’s bringing back the President 
in order that he might see his \nfe and Damis togetlier. We should also 
have been told what was the nature of the inheritance that required the 
intervention of judges and made it necessary for Lucie to marry either 
Argan or Damis. Chance, moreover, plays too large a part in the plot. 

the plav the President gives her to Frontin because the latter had supplied him with 
information that led to his victory over his own jealousy 
” Cf my op cit , Part IV, p 737 
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These defects do not justify the fibres Parfaict’s criticism “ that the in- 
trigue “ n’est m raasonn^e, ni developpee, ni termin4e ” but they help to 
explam why the comedy was given only once." An article in the Merewe ds 
Trevoux that the freres Parfaict cite declared that the character of the 
protagonist was impossible since shame can never conquer jealousy. Cam- 
pistron showed, however, the following year with his Jaloux desabuse that a 
play may succeed when its leading character is both jealous and ashamed of 
his jealousy. The failure of Dufresny’s play would ee(*m, then, to be due to 
the execution rather than to the original conception 

It did not fare much better in the second half of the century than it did 
in 1708. Eeduced to three acts by Charles Colle, who had derived from it 
an operetta called le Jaloux comge^* it was published in his theatre de 
Soctete of 17fi9 and in this form appeared at the Comcdie Franqaise, where 
it was played only four times. It was not without influence, however, on 
Beaumarchais and gave rise in 1813 to Vial’s Deux Jaloux, “ eomMie en 
prose melee d’ariettes et imitee de Dufresny.” 

Undiseouraged, Dufresny brought out two plaj's the next year. L’Amant 
MASQCi was first acted on Aug. 8, 1709. There were only two other per- 
formances, the last of them on the 12th The author received only 15 francs, 
2 sous. The frdres Parfaict,’” who got this information from the Regtstres 
of the Com^die Frangaisc, state that the play was in one act and in prose 
with a dwertmement and with music by Gilliers The comedy was never 
published and the manuscript is lost The freres Parfaict suggested ** that 
the subject might be the same as that of a comedy in verse that Dufresny 
presented to the actors on Feb 13, 1721 This play, announced before 
Iient in 1722, but never acted, was discovered and identified by M. Vic, 
who supposed that the incident of the masked ball in le Jaloux honteux had 
given rise to I’Amant masque and that Dufresny had subsequently turned 
the latter play into verse, calling it les Trots Dominos or Ics Dominos M hile 
his argument is appealing, it is impossible to be sure to what extent I’Amant 
masque was altered in this transfomiation The text of les Domtnos is 
easily acccsible, as it was published by M Vn ” 

The other play of 1709 was La Jouetjsb,” one in which Dufresny mtro- 

“ XIV, 483 ^ 

”On March 0, 1708 The author’s share was 71 francs, 4 sous, nccordmB to the 
freres Parfaict, XIV, 480 

** Given at the Opera on March I, 17*53 
Cf Vic in Jievue dtt dtx-hutitdme et^cle. III, 132 0 


••Op ’rit , II, .107-34 Vie believed that le Portrail, a lost play by Dufresny, was 
another title for I’Amant masqui, as a portrait has some importance in Ie» Dominos 
"Pans, Briasson, 1731, 1747, Barrois, 1779, Bclin, 1821 The MS was in the 
hands of the actors when Dufresny died, cf Vic, op cit , IV, 200 
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duced characters, situations, and even, expressions he had employed m 
earlier comedies. The freres Part aict pointed this out and cited parallel 
passages to establish their contention. They showed that speeches of the 
Joueuse and the Chevalier were taken from those of the protagomst and the 
Marquis m Dufresny’s Joueur; the character and certain observations of 
the Marquise from those of the Marquise in le Faux Honnete-Homme.^ 
They also suggested that Orgon’s easy-gomg character was derived from that 
of Oronte in Dufresny’s Negligent, which may be true, but is not so easy 
to prove. 

The point of departure was probably the Joueur with its gambler who 
loses, wins, loses, its tubercular and titled player, and its feminine pawn- 
broker, but the protagonist, instead of being a young man whose passion 
for gambling is stronger than Ins love, is a mother who sacrifices her 
daughter to her desire to wm , the nobleman has grown older, is the great- 
uncle of the young hero, and is his rival, while the old woman who lends 
money on jewels does not appear on the stage. Gambling becomes still 
more serious in its effects as it leads the gambler to crime and comes near 
depriving her innocent daughter of her fortune. Dufresny borrowed less 
from his Faux HonnHe-Homme, but he made fewer changes in what he 
borrowed a Marquise who lives for pleasure and seeks a wealthy bride for 
her son, but who finally agrees to his marriage to the girl he loves , her son, 
who has none of his mother’s grasping propensities, but who realizes the 
importance of money in the social system of the time, and the girl who, 
when she thinks her fortune is lost, proposes to renounce marriage and 
retire to a convent Dufresny was evidently salvaging material from two of 
his unsuccessful plays. TIis addition of Triolet, the music teacher, who 
has no equivalent in these earlier comedies, gave him the opportunitv to 
introduce several songs and a final divertissement that are lacking in tliein “ 

•* XV, 14-26 

•* They compare the Joueuse f II, 3, V, 7, HI, 5, V, 4, respectively, with the Joueur 
{Chevalier Joueur)^ II, 3, V, 9 and 10, III, 11, le Faux Ilonn^te Bomme, III 3 
They niip:ht with equal justice ha\e com)>ared the Marquisc^s plans for un afternoon 
in the two plays doMcusc, I, 10, Ic Four llonniie Tlomme^ I, G 

**Mme Orgon, the gambler, has had by her first marriage a daughter, Jacinte, 
whose fortune of 20,000 ^cus and precious stones is in the keeping of her stepfather 
This gentleman lives in u diilerent apartment from his wife’s and seeks in iiin»>i( 
consolation for his marriage She complains of the noise the musicians make , he, of 
that made by the gamblers Triolet, who has been giving music lessons to Jaeinte, 
IS in lo\e with Lisette, Mme Orgon’s suivunte^ but he has recently married a sickly 
old woman who lends monev on jewelry Orgon has just returned from the country 
with his stepdaughter He has invited to a musical entertainment a Marquise and 
her Hon, Damis, in whom Jaeinte, while in a consent school, has become interested 
DamiH falls in love with Jac inte and, by lending her mother money with uhieh to 
gamble secures a promise that he maj marrv the girl, although Mme Orgon has 
jiromised her to the Chevalier, the Marquise's uncle, whose heir Damis is to bo The 
Marquise at first refuses to consent to her son’s marriage, but she yields when she 
discovers that Jaeinte has a respectable dowry and that, if she marries the Chevalier, 
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According to her husband, Mme Orgon spends all the time that she is 
awake at the green table. Many come to her house to play. She listens 
eagerly for them, talks of little but the game, pawns her silver and tapestries. 
We see her in the joy of victory and in grief over defeat She has the 
gambler’s superstition about bad luck and his unconquerable hope that some 
day it will change Her conviction that she is sure to win induces her to 
borrow from her husband without his knowing it, to rob her daughter of her 
inheritance, and to attempt to marry her to an old man in order that she may 
herself in this way acquire money for further operations. 

Her husband, who had once loved her, but whom her passion for gambling 
has disgusted, is a mild and music-loving gentleman who longs for peace at 
home and agreeable companionship. He is profoundly outraged when he 
discovers that his wife has robbed her own daughter. He describes the 
Marquise as follows (I, 9) • 

C eat une femme de nion caractere, un caractere mfil^, moiti£ folie. moiti£ raison, 
n*aimant que le plaisir , e’est une humeur lol&tre, vive, charmantc cnfln, car elle eat 
toute oppoade k I’liumeur de ma femme 

The Marquise differs from Orgon, however, in her selfishness and avarice. 
Her son adds to the familiar qualities of the young lover the decision of 
character required to risk playing against his prospective mother-in-law. 
Jacinte, though ]ust out of a convent school, has read enough novels to 
wonder whether her feelings for him can be described as love The Chevalier, 
Hamis’s great-uncle, is distinguished by his cough, liis expecting to die in a 
few years, and his desire to make use of Jannte’s dowry in order to 
straighten out angles in his real estate Triolet claims to be an “ homme de 
bonnes moeurs, quoique Maitre 4 chanter” (1, 8), but he is not above in- 
triguing for the Chevalier or marrying an old woman for her money. He 
is a somewhat obsequious individual whose musical talents have brought 
him into contact with persons who patronize him and who fail to pay what 
they owe him. The other characters are the sutvantes of Jaemte and her 
mother and the Marquise’s inconspicuous lackey. Stiangely enough, it is 
Mme Orgon’s smvante rather than her daughter’s who is aitive m bringing 
about Haniis’s inariiage 

Damis may be disinherited The death of Mme Triolet, however, reveals the fait that 
she had loaned money to Mme Orpon on .Taeinte’s lewels Orpmi now disuivers that, 
durinp his absence, his wife has found the key to his strongbox and has gambled 
away all of .Tacinte’s dowry When the Marquise learns that the girl is penniless, 
she tells her son that, if lie marries her, she will disinherit him by taking a second 
husband Mme Orgon wins so much with money borrowed from Damis that she can 
return what she has stolen, but she keeps some of her winnings in order to gain 
more and loses everything When the Chevalier learns that .Tannte is to have no 
dowry, he withdraws, but Damis, who has been playing with Mme Orgon, wins 
back the dowry as fast as she loses it He has also been able to redeem the jewels 
There is now no obstacle to his marriage with Jacinte Triolet is persuaded, in spite 
of the fact that his wife has just died, to supply a musical entertainment that gives 
the play its divertissement 
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The play gives a number of details about manners, especially those of 
gamblers and musicians. A game is compared to a performance by the 
greatest actors “ on met mille louis sur une carte, toute la table est inond6e 
d’un flux & reflux d'or roulant ” (V, 6). The gamblers’ supper is described 
in hvely fashion (II, 8) 

On prend du sel avec le com d'une carte, A on voit conrir A la rnnde un chapon 
en I’air, chacun cn arrache son lopin, lomme quand on tire I’oye celui-ci boit d’une 
mam, A joue de I’autre, I’un avale en g4missant, I’autre mSche en jurant, celm-ci 
mange les cartes avec son pain, A I’autre avale sa rage avec un verre de vm 

One starts for the opera at 4 P. M., for the Comedie Frangaise at 5 (I, 
10), We are shown a teacher instructing his pupil in the art of singing, 
witness the confusion brought into a family by music and gambling, hear 
much about the importance of money in making a marriage and in keeping 
it from leading to separation. At the end of the play there is an analysis 
of Triolet’s “ Opera du jeu,” which seems intended as a satire upon both 
gambling and the opera. It begins as follows 

Ce seroit un Pwme Trsgi Comique, le Tliffitre reprfisenteroit le Temple du mnl- 
heur, on y verruit le desespoir, force Jonenrs poigimrd^s, se poignardant, voilA le 
tragique cela Un ehmur infernal de juremens A d’lmprfcations ce ch(£ur-l& feroit 
fr^mir, A c’est !c but du Poeme qu’Aristote demands A I’^gard du comique, les 
Femmes Joueuses en fourniroient de reate 

The play has other satirical thrusts ; 

Comment poiirrois-je ne pas croire que }e sms jeunel il y a si long-terns qu’on 
me le dit (I, 10) 

On devroit toujours commencer par se s^parer, pour conserver I’lmion dans un 
manage (I, 10) 

La simphonie nc sert A present que de basse continue A la conversation (II, 2) 

Dufresny’s aim was artistic rather than moral, for, however much we 
may condemn the Joueuse, we must admit that the harm she docs her 
daughter is to a great extent corrected by Damis’s gambling. Unfortunately 
the d6nouemeiit shows as little art as it does morality If Damis had lost, 
how would tile jJay have ended ’’ Moreover, though the comedy is too long 
and parts of it might easily have been omitted, the Joueuse should have had 
a more extensive role and one that would allow us to understand her better. 
As it IS, the spectators’ attention is so dispersed that, in spite of a good 
deal of interesting material in the play, it must have been difficult for them 
to show enthusiasm The result was that it was acted only five times in 
1709 and was not revived 

To have four or flic plays fail in six years would have discouraged a 
dramatist less accustomed to adversity than Dufresny. Even he brought 
out no new play for several years. When he did so, he received from the 

*’Oct 22 to 30 According to the frdree Parfaict, XV, 14, If), the author’s share 
in the receipts was 20T francs, 7 sous, and the Joueuse w'as played by la Champvallon 
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actors less encouragement than ever. According to the Meratrt galani of 
November, 1714,** he presented to the troupe in that year a play called Lss 
Deux Veutbs od le Fadx Damis, which was rejected because Dancourt, 
interested in two of his own plays, wished to avoid competition. As, how- 
ever, neither of these was acted after Jan. 11, 1715, and a comedy by 
Dufresny was accepted by the troupe in time to be acted on May 27, 1716, 
it IS unreasonable to suppose that the rejection of les Deux Veuves was due 
merely to Dancourt’s influence. Nothing else is known of this produetion, 
which was never published and is not mentioned by the freres Farfaict, 
Domann, or Vic. 

Dufresny must have thought it necessary to make a radical change in his 
methods He did this by writing in verse and by excluding servants from 
his cast when he composed his next comedy. La CoiiUETTB ns village oo 
le Lot supposf:.'® It is a thrcc-act play that describes village life, in which 
classes mingled more freelv than at Paris.““ The principal characters are 
Lucas and his daughter The former expresses his ambition in patois 
( 1 , 2 ) 

Labourer pour stiei, labourer pour stilal 

J’ai labour# trente ans, uprbs trentc ans me vis 

Labourer pour autnii e’est an ptit labouraiie 

Faut labourer pour soi, e’est Qa qui donn’ courage 

Pour #gali6er tout, fandroit il pas margoi 

Que les autres & leur tour labourisscnt pour moi * 

He urges his daughter to marry the Baron until he thinks he has won 
the “gros lot” After that he insults the nobleman by keeping his hat on 
in his presence, by taking an armchair, and by boasting that liis “ forteune 


*• Cited by M#l#Be, Th et Puh , p 113 

” Pans, Pierre Kibou, 1715, 12” Kepublished in Dufresny’s works, Paris, Briasson, 
1731, 1747, Parrois, 1779, Belin, 1821, in bis Oiuvres ihotmis, 181(1 in Chefa- 
d*fruvre, 184.5, in the Repertoire Petitot of 1804, the Auteura du Second Ordre of 
1809, and the Repertoire of 1818 The play was studied briefly by Lenient, op oit , 
pp 92-4 

Lucas, an uneducated farmer, has a pretty daughter, Lisette, whose natural 
turn for flirtation has been cultivated by a Veuve who hud been a satrante at Pans, 
but who had married a bailiff and has remained in the village since liia death 
Lisetto has three admirers the Baron, Girard, the village rcreveur, and Argan, a 
man of fifty-four whom the Veuve would like to marry Lucas, weary of working 
for others, has bought forty tickets in a Parisian lottery Girard, whose cousin 
prints the lottery announcements, has had him send two lists of winners, one the 
true list, the other indicating that Lucas has won the " gros lot ” of 100,000 francs 
Lisette uses her charms to induce both the Baron and Argan to sign a marriage 
contract with her Girard is considered less desirable than Argan, the latter, 
than the Baron, who, though in debt, still owns the village chdteau The Veuve 
finds that her lessons have been so successful that Lisette may take from her the 
man she hopes to marry When Lucas is shown the false list and believes he has 
won a fortune, he becomes unbearably arrogant, turns over his farm leases to Girard, 
and proposes to take his daughter to Pans, increase his wealth, and marry her to a 
more distinguished man than the village offers Argan, rejected by Lisette, agrees 
to marry the Veuve Then the true list is produced, Lucas is held up to scam, and 
Lisette, no longer able to win the Baron, is obliged to accept Girard. 
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asteur soit bian pu haut qu’la vdtre" (HI, 3). He proposes io purchase 
the chS.teau and make the Baron his overseer, then naively determmes to put 
his money into “la grande avanture” and watch it swell. When the 
bubble IS pricked, he, like Amolphe, can say only “ Ouf.” 

His daughter, when nine, was already a “ coquette en herbe.” Her talents 
have been developed by the Veuve’s precepts and by practice on the Baron 
and Argan. She weeps or falls into a revery, according to her lovers’ tastes, 
cajoles them or dismisses them until each is ready to sign the contraet. 
When her father dreams of great wealth, she dreams of many lovers, lackeys, 
and suivantes. When she learns that her father has not won the “ gros lot ” 
and has deprived himself of his farms, she blames the Veuve for her evil 
lessons and assures Girard that, without them, “ Par tendresse d’abord, je 
vous aurois choisi ” But the widow has another explanation (III, 5) 

Voila le sort d’tine coquette 
Apria de hautfs] projets, on la voit tfit ou tard, 

Confuse, confondue, & rMuite A Girard 

To these leading characters are added the Veuve, who unwisely varies 
the monotony of village life by imparting to Lisette the secrets she has 
learned at Pans, and the three suitors the Baron, dull, impecunious, dis- 
liking to marry beneath him, but attracted by a flirt; Argan, conscious of 
his age, but egotistic enough to believe he has won the girl’s affections, 
and the clever amvtste, Girard, described by the Veuve as follows (1, 1) ■ 

Maltotier dc village, encor dans les regrats, 

Tu doia en tout pays trouver des cocurs ingrats 
Mats pendant quelque terns agiote, grapille, 

ContrOle, taille, rogne, en plain pille & repille, 

A force d’enquaisser, de compter, d’escompter, 

Tu pourras parvenir A te faire icouter 

The play has no personmges sympaiJiiques, no sentimentality. A moral 
IB indicated m the lines given to the widow at the end of the play, but, as 
such verses are quite in keeping with her character, Dufresny cannot on 
account of them be accused of moralizing There are no tedious passages 
in this brisk and completely unified bttle play, one of its author’s most 
entertaining productions. 

First acted on May 27, 1715, it was given sixteen times in that year. The 
author’s preface, in which he speaks slightingly of critics, testifies to its 
success. The Mercure galant found it “pleine d’esprit” and “une des 
plus jolies comedies qu’on puisse voir,” refers especially to the coquette and 
the “ manant qui fait fortune,” and praises the actmg of Ponteuil and la 
Desmares, adding that la Dangenlle “ la seconds, parfaitement ” “ From 
this it seems clear that Ponteuil played Laicas, la Desmares, Lisette; la 

“ FrAres Farfaict, XV, 200, and MAlAse, Rtp , p 223 
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Dangevdle (n4e Grandval), the Veuve. In June the Mercure published a 
letter from the abb6 de Pons that is partly reproduced by the fibres Par- 
faict.*® He admitted the success of the play, but he objected to the title on 
the ground that Lisette seemed to be a Parisian rather than a village 
coquette. He considered the conduct of the Baron not sufficiently clear 
He held that Lucas does not remam long enough on the stage while 
bragging about his fortune and that he is undeceived too abruptly. He 
regretted that the play is not in five acts. The frfires Parfaiot disapproved 
of this criticism and praised highly the scenes m which Lucas and Lisette 
appear. An author has, of course, a right to determine the number of acts 
m his play. The abbe missed the point of the title, intended to poke fun at 
those who look upon all village belles as naive. The criticism of the Baron 
IS due to the wooden psychology of classical critics, who allowed no varia- 
tions in a man’s behavior. The regret that Lucas in his state of ill-founded 
exhilaration does not remain longer on the stage, like the disappointment 
that the play is in three acts rather than m five, is a compliment, if unin- 
tentional, to Dufresny The play was revived in 1733 and remained m the 
repertory until 1778. As the total number of performances was 82, the 
comedy ranks third in popularity among those Dufresny wrote for the 
Com^die Prangaise in the reign of Louis XIV 

These plays show that Dufresny was a man of imaginat’on and of ability 
in employing a yariety of comic devices His satirical spirit, which ridiculed 
opera, various forms of superstition and of social hypocrisy, his talent for 
sketching character, for writing comic dialogue, and for conceiving enter- 
tammg situations should have brought him greater success than they did. 
He seems to have lacked, when it was a question of his own work, the critical 
judgment on which he relied m regard to others In some of his comedies 
he undertook subjects that could better have been treated in a novel, or he 
allowed defects in structure that longer meditation might have avoided. In 
the early eighteenth century he wrote two comedies that remained for a 
long time in the repertory, one that, though well received at first, did not 
last into a second season, and several that were failures. Tins record 
hardly does him justice, for even the plays that failed contain excellent 
comic passages Less a man of the theater than Dancourt, less a poet than 
Eegnard, he made for himself a distinct place among Moliere’s successors. 
When Voltaire enumerated seven short comedies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that he considered superior to most of Moliftre’s shorter 
productions, three of them," I’EsprU de contradiction, le Double Veuvage, 
and la Coquette de, village, were written by Dufresny. 

•• XV, 201-4 

“ op ct* , XXII, 247 The others were ChampmesM’s Florentin, le Orondeur by 
Bnieys and Palaprat, Dancourt’s Oalant Jardvnwr, and Fagan’s Puptlle, 
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In hi8 seventeenth-century plays Ilegnard had shown that his principal 
guides were the Theatre Italien, Plautus, and Moliere.' His three chief 
eighteenth-century comedies felt the same influences The first of them, 
Les Folies AMOUHEUses,” was said by a contemporary to he “tout-a-fait 
dans le goflt italien.” ‘ In 1719 Charm was more specific, holding that 
there were “ vers la fin, quelques faux airs de la Fmta Pazza des Italians ” * 
Cited by Fournier, tins remark made Toldo® believe that the plot was 
derived from an Italian opera, la Finia Pazza. produced in France in the 
time of Mazarin, or from a scenaiio of the same name by Flammio Seala 
Lenient took the first alternative, Lmtilhae, the second. The only evidence 
IS that furnished by Toldo to the effect that in Scala’s scenario the heroine 
pretends to be mad and attacks the man she is expected to marry. I con- 
clude that Rcgnard mav ha\e taken the airs indicated by Charm from the 
opera, the episode of pretended madness from the scenario. 

It mav also be argued that the general tone of the comedy recalls that of 
the Theatre Italien, wliicli may have been the source of the truk played on 
Albert by Lisette and of the heroine’s wearing an “ habit de Scaraniouche,” 
spitting in her guardian’s face, stamping on his foot, and pretending to 
have been, at twenty-seven, the mother of fourteen children. However, the 
presence of a prologue and the fact that the last act is followed by a 
dwertussement are in the French tradition as well as the Italian, the mam 
portion of the play is, in the simplicity of the material and the unity of 
the structure, far more French than Italian , and the comedies to which the 
play seems moat closely i elated are not Italian, but French Moliere’s 
Sicilxen, as Toldo suggests, his Ficole dei marts, and Champmesl^s 
Florentw ‘ 

* Cf my op nt , Part IV, pp (14!) 6S, 7.11-54 

•Paris, Pierre Ribou, 1704, 8”, 1707, 12°, Barba, 1819, Marehant, 1844, Blot, 
180.1, by Ad Rion, 1878, in two undated editions and in editions of the author’s 
collected works cf the cntaloyuc of the Bibliothique Nationale Dutch translations 
were published in 1710 and 1727 For a study of the play cf Lenient, op c»t , I, 
66 67 

•Flaehat de Saint Sanvenr, Ptfccs fugitiien. Pans, 1704, p 627, cited by the 
frJrcs Parfaict, XIV, .121 

* rf Fournier s edition of Bcgnard, p Ixx 

•RHL, XI (1904), 07-9 

* The subject of all four plays is a clever girl’s escape with her lover’s help from 
an unattractive and cldcrlv guardian Other resemblances to French plays can be 
mentioned The comparison between the sii'ge of a town and that of a woman (I, 7) 
had been employed by Champmcslf in lea Onsettea (cf my op cif , Part III, p 766) 
Medical talk used to distract attention while preparations are made for an elopement 
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Kegnard probably composed his play in three acts and in alexandrines, 
then lengthened it to the equivalent of five by adding a prologue and a 
dxvetixsstment that serves as an epilogue, both written in vers libres ^ 
This seems the more likely as the plays he had previously composed for the 
Com^die Frangaise are all in one act or in five Tlie prologue is especially 
in honor of la Beauval, who created her last role m that of Lisette. She is 
said to be the author’s friend and is presented as a woman who quickly 
changes her mind Dancourt, who seems to lead the troupe, recognizes her 
importance m the play La Desbrosses and Du Boccage are little more than 
messengers, though the prologue also served to welcome Du Boccage, who 
was to become a member of the troupe a few weeks after the play was 
first acted Like the diver ixn&emcnt, the prologue was given only during the 
early performances of the play 

There are only five characters that take part in the three acts of the 
comedy 4\gflthe dominates the action, plans her own abduction, procures 
the money it requires, aids her friends in getting Albert out of the way 
She shows her imagination in the variety of her disguises and the methods 
she uses, not only to deceive Albert, but to torment and insult him Her 
guardian is a widower who desires children He is jealous, opinionated, 

(ITT 10) H found in Ic malffri fvt The transfer of n ]>ri*t(*nded malndy 

from one bodv to another (III, 10) had occurred in la Devxnerense (cf my op c%t , 
Part IV, p 919) 

^ The oharaoters of the prologue are Momns, two artrcH'^es, la JJcain al and la 
Beshroasea, and two actors, Dancourt and n recent arrival at tlic Coni^dic Frangaisc, 
Bu Boccage La Beauval objects to guing a comedy m only three acts and, despite 
Bancoiirt’s protests, refuses to play till la DesbroBMes rcportu that the author uishcs 
to withdraw hiH comedy, thereupon she insists upon playing it Du Bottugc announces 
that MoiniiB has arrived with la Folie, Caroaval, and othorB The god jiioposes to 
help with singing and dancing, as he docs in the divertisscmnit III then asks support 
from the parterre 

The three acts follow Agathe, a wealthy orjihan, brought up by TSraste's mother, 
has been confided at her death and while Eraste is away to Albert, i\ho has for 
SIX Tiionths kept her shut up in Ins ch&teau Eraate has jUHt returned from Italy 
with his valet, Crispin Albert, disturbed by the signs of u man pntwMng about, 
engages a workman to put bars on the exits to the chateau To explain liia j^reaence, 
Crispin tells AllKjrt that he is collecting herbs needed for his practuc of medicine 
Eraste bows to Albert and prctefid« that hin carnage has broken drmii Aftjved by 
the voting man’s ])resince and bv that of a loekrtiiiith, Agathe aclH as if Hhe has 
lost her mind treats Alliert ruuglily, gives him a jiieci* of rmisic and Ernste a note 
asking him to tarry her ofT Aftei singing and dancing, nhe disuppearH into the 
house, followed by her maid, Lisette Albert, who believeH that b(*r mental illness 
IB genuine, begs Crispin to cure* her Blie reapjiears as an old worniin, borrows from 
Albert 100 loins to help her win a law «<iut, and gets the money into Eraste's hands 
Then, disguised as u dragocm, she raves about war and sinks into ,i rluiir Crispin 
removes lier illness into Eraste, who pursues AUiert W'lth a swoid Crispin and 
Lisette prevail upon Albert to seek a sedative in the house Whi>n he returns, he 
finds that the lovers and thoir servants have eloped 

In Le Martat/e de la Folte, which constitutes the divrrtttftemenl, the* lovers and 
their attendants have readied the home of Ernste’s friend, (’litandre, wlio is making 
preparations for the wedding Momus, Carnnval, and h'^olie come with their troupe 
Carnaval, after some hesitation, agrees U* marry Folie When Albert arrives and 
demands Agathe, she replies that love makes her ]>refer Eraste Folie approves of 
her attitude and advises Albert to seek consolation m wine, which he agrees to do 
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autocratic, and extremely gullible. He and Eraste, the conventional young 
lover, Crispin and Lisette, the clever valet and knowing sutvmte, all con- 
tribute to the plot and to carrying on the amusing dialogue. 

Act I contains the exposition, rouses Albert’s suspicions, and determines 
him to employ a locksmith In Act II the rivals meet, Agathe has her first 
mad scene, and she succeeds in notifying Eraste of her intentions. In Act 
III Agathe removes financial difficulties, while Crispin, assisted by the 
lovers and Lisette, gets Albert out of the way, and the denouement is ac- 
complished The action is simple and rapid, the dialogue varied and 
effective. There are references to the war in Germany, to the crossing of 
the Alps near Mount Cenis, to the various trades that Crispin claims to 
have practised, to abbes as rivals of husbands, to Terence, Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the Congo, but the play is by no means a comedy of manners. 
It 18 a bright and lively fantasy presented m sparkling verse Note, for 
instance, the comic tirades of which Itegnard was fond 

Un ^roller qui aort d’avec «»on pr^fcpteur, 

Une fille longtcmpa an c<^hbat 

Qui quittf hos paroiitrt pour Hre marji*e, 

Un eselavc qui sort dea inains des in(!‘(.r^ant8^ 

Uu vicux format qui roinpt m ohatnc apr^^ trente ana , 
ii^ritier qui voit un onclc rendre 
Un ^])oux, quand \\ ami le convoi iU» »a femme, 

N’ont pas 1c demi quart tant dc plaisir que j’ai 
En reoevaot de voua ce bienlicureux rong6 (I, 2) 

iT*ai couru VumMers , li» mondc est nia patne 
Fautc de revenu, je vis de riiidustne, 

Coniine bien d'autrcH font, aelon rot'casion, 

(juclqucfois honnGtc hoinme, et quclquefois fripon 
iT’ai Horvi >olontaire un an dans la marine, 

Et, me sentant le cu'ur endm h la rapine, 

Api^s avtiir et« dix huit niois flibustier, 

Un nuon parent me bt apprcuti maltotier 

J’ai porti'* It* inouaquet t»n Flandre, en Alleniagne, 

ISt j’^tais niiquelet dans Ics guerres d'Kspugne (I, .'i) 

Vos traits sont elTates, elle est auuable et frau'hc, 

Kile a Tesprit bien fait, et >oub 1 humour revdche, 

Ellc n a pas seize ails, et vous etes fort vieux 
Elio se porte bien, \oiis ^tt»s tatarrheiix, 

Elle a toutes scs dents, qui la rondent plus belle, 

Voua n’en a>cz plus quune, encore braiile t elle, 

Kt doit t^tre emportoe h. la preiiuerc toux (II, 2) 

The divertissc77iptii is longer than in most such productions Its title, 
le Manage dc la Fohe, iiiu<>t hn\e lieen suggested by La Motte's comedie- 
haUet danced on Oct 14, ITO^, le Manage de Caniaval et de la Fohe, m 
which as here Momus and Camaval arc ri\al lovers of la Folie. This 
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divertissement helps the plot by showing that Eraste and Agathe are about 
to be married and that Albert withdraws his opposition to the match, but 
its chief purpose is to mtroduce Momus and the allegorical figures, Carnaval 
and Folie, with an appropriate reference to the suspension of war during 
Carnival and a considerable amount of singing and dancmg. A passage 
in the first scene seems to refer to Regnard himself and his life on his estate 
called Grillon, where he is known to have entertamed aclors, including 
Dancourt and la Beauval : 

Pour ttre heureux, je I’avoucrai, 

Je me bum fa.it une fafon de vie 
A qui lea souverama pourraient porter cnvie, 

Et, taut qu’il se pourra, je la contmuerai 
Scion mea rcveniia ]e rigle nia depenae, 

Et je ne vivraia paa content, 

Si, toujoura en argent comptant, 

Je n’en avals au moina deux ana d’avance 
Lea damca, le jeu, ni le vin, 

Ne m’arradient point & moi-mSmc, 

Et cependant je boia, je joue et j’aime 
Faire tout ce qu'on veut, vivre exempt de chagrin, 

Ne ae rien refuser, voili tout mon ayatcroe, 

Et de mea joura ainai j’attraperai la fin • 

The play was enormously successful. Acted first on Jan. 15, 1701, it was 
given fourteen times in that year” Except m 1728 and 1752, it was per- 
formed every year as late as 1703. Even after that it was played so 
frequently that by 1919 it had had 1089 performances at the Com6die 
Pranqaise, more than either le Cid or Phedre Indeed, for the period 1680- 
1920, only les Plaideurs and eight comedies by Moliere were more frequently 
acted at that theater. It remained in the repertorv even later than that, 
reaching, by the end of 1926, the remarkable total of 1117 performances'” 

In his next play Regnard drew closer to ordinary life and gave a larger 
place to character and manners. He admitted franklv that Le," Mi'’neciimes 
ou LES .Tumbaux " IS an adaptation of Plautus’s Menaechmi, but he really 
derived from the Latin comedy little more than the idea of drawing comic 
situations from a story of identical twins, long separated and meeting only 
near the end of the plav His comedy is quite superior to the three earlier 
French plays derived fiom the Mennechmi, Rotrou’s Mcncchmes, Bour- 

•Cf frJrca Parfaict, XIV, 402 

• According to Fournier’s edition of Regnard, p Ixx, the firat performance earned 
18.33 franca, 12 sous 

i» Cf Edouard Champion, La Comidie-Frangaise, annie 19S6, p 348 

"Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1706, 12', 1709, 12" Republished in two undated editions, 
in one by Ad Rion in 1878, and in one by Stock in 1898, as well as in editions of 
the author’s collected works A Dutch translation appeared in 1779 ’The play was 
studied by Lenient, op cit , I, 67-70 
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sault’s Ntcandres, and Lenoble’s Dettx Arlequins, from none of which is it 
probable that he drew suggestions.** From Plautus he derived his two 
brothers, but he differentiated their characters sharply, as Plautus had not 
done, had them separated for a different reason from that given m the 
Latin play, and made neither desirous of finding the other. His one valet 
has a role corresponding to Messenio’s, but he is no longer a slave and he is 
much more active m conducting the intrigue. Instead of the wife and the 
mistress of one Plautine twin, Eegnard introduces two respectable and un- 
married women, one the aunt of the other. The younger woman’s father 
replaces in veiy different scenes tlie old father-in-law of the married twin 
in Plautus Erotium’s male cook and her maid are combmed in Finette. 
About the only details borrowed arc the invitation to dinner , comment on 
the danger that a voung man m a strange city may meet from women , the 
suggestion that the latter may get information about him from the locality 
where he first arrives, and a portion of the dialogue between the brothers 
when they meet. 

Begnard omits Plautus’s parasite, physician, and slaves He adds a 
notary, a merchant and a Gascon marquis The place is changed to Pans. 
The time is the earlv eighteenth century, with a corresponding use of the 
war in which Fiance w<is then engaged The chief question is not so much 
whether the twins will be reunited as it is whether the young lovers will 
marry 

Naudet, an editor of Plautus, remarked that in Kegnard’s comedy “ ll 
n’v a qu’une dupe, par consequent moms d’offets comiques ” ** If this were 
true, a comedv based on identical quadruplets in ignorance of one another’s 
identity would have twice the comic effect of the Menaedinu Baudot’s 
argument can appeal onlv to propagandists for the ancient classic s It had 
been answered by La Ilarpc ** before it was expressed 

fRegnnrdl miiltiiilie Iiicmi clavantage les incprises, et met h de bion plus grandes 
^preuvea la paticnc e dn ileneclimc campagnard La rPHScmblauce ne prnduit gu^re 
dans Plante f|iie des fripeniienes asser froides, dans Kegnard elle produit une foule 
dc Hituatinns plus rejouiseantcs lea uncs que Ics nutres 

Eegnard seems to hate realized the danger of monotoiiv in a comedy based 
purely on mistaken ideiitilv and to have sought variety by baling one of the 
twins know who the other is before he is himself rec'ognized by his brother 

'*Cf Tuy op (cf.Partl, pp OSS'} Part TIT pp nm-'i, and Part IV, pp 042 4 
The onlv way in wliieli Hegnard’s play reaemldes the comedies of Boursaiilt and 
Lenoble more doselv than it does the Vevnerhmi lies in the faet that none of the 
twins in the three Frenc’h plays is married, but this faet is no proof of iiifluenee 
It 18 much more probable that lleguard owed the exchange of valises, an important 
motif not found in Plautus, to Thomas Corneilles Dom Cottar Avalos, cf my 
op rtf , Part IV, p 440 

Cited by A Ernoiit in his Plaute, Pans, les Belles Icettres, 1936, IV, 10 
Op cif , VIII, 317 8 
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He composed a play that has much more human interest and is far less 
crude m the devices employed than is its model Knowing, however, the 
respect with which Plautus was regarded by some of his critics, he took the 
precautions of showing his manuscript to Boileau, whom he had attacked a 
few years before, of getting his approval, and of writing a prologue in which 
he explained what he was attempting to do “ 

Writing under the auspices of Boileau and complimenting Mohere in his 
prologue, Kegnard must have felt quite safe in altering Plautus at will. 
Identical twins are usually alike in character, but this may well be because 
tlicir cnviionment has been much the same. To Plautus long separation 
seems to have meant nothing, but Begnard must have felt that it would 
make acrejiiable the great difference in the brothers’ characters as he con- 
ceived them Both <11 e handsome, but the Chevalier has head the military 
and social experience of a vouug olTicer. fighting in the summer and spend- 
ing his winters at Pans, while his brother lias continued to rusticate near 
P 6 ionne The Chevalier has made iiianv friends, has learned how to charm 
women, IS hrave, honorable according to fashionable standards, and impecu- 
nious He IS in debt to a merchant ,and to a (Jascoii marquis, probably to 
many other poisons As in plays by Bancourt, lie lias equipped his regiment 
at the evpenM of an iinattiailive woman, whom he has promised to marry. 

“Apollo and Mereiiry meet on PamassUH, each weary of Ins usual occupation 
Merctirv the lack of pood plays since the dcatli of Moh6TC, i^hoiiv he callB 

** Ip (Cn'spiii dc son temps, 1 ainmir dc» l)Paux c^^pnls ** Apollo reviving 

alio apjK'iir's and dp< lures ttiut manner** and fiistoiris huM* tliungcd ho much 
tliat, if one of hn coniedies is to lie given, it inuHt be adapted Iw a Freni li dram itist 
to Iiiodern tastes Apollo s.ijs lie lias seen such a work Mercury aerees to have it 
ai ted and begs tin aiidieiue to bi indulgent 

Till- Miiieihme brothers lost their mother at hirth and suhatqiientlv their futltr 
One has -pent tliiitv vi iis or more in Ficardj, ne.ir INninne. wliih 1 be iitlier, the 
t lievaliei, lias loiiied tlie .iniu .iiid beioine an oflner I'oi two ve.iis the C'lievalier 
lias been .iided in i(|iiippiiig Ilia Hginicnt bvwealtbv Araiiiinle, wlioin he b.is iiroiiiisoil 
to IIHIIV but be bis icunitlv fallen m love with her nicie, fsabille ibiugliter of 

Non it li.ippeiis that Ins unde lias died iind, not kn.m iiig tliiit Ins 

nnlil.irv in i-liew was alive, has left his lortuue of WI.IMII) ei ns to Ins othi r nei>h. vv 
A iiotiirv, Kcilmtiii who has diaige of the mom v li.is ]irii|iosed to lb iiioplion that 
he m.irrv Ins daiiglitei to the lien Tlie iiistie Mi nei lime takes tin uiaili for Jans 
to g(t Ins Iiionev iiiul lim biule. but his v time with Holiiitiii's leltei is e\. hanged 
with the vslise'of tin Clnvaliei wlin is IIiuk made aware oF the sitiiiition Hie 
Clievaliei is invited to dinnei bv aiannnte, but In liinis tint In is too biisv to dine 
with liei She meets his liiother, thinks he is the fhevalnr ninl is rinhlv treated 
On the otliei hand, the ( lievalier, mistaken foi his biotin r. is nirdi.illv received by 
Ibinoiilioii and Isnbille, vvlio, liowevei siiliswpn ntly mist iki his brother for Iniii 
and aie diseiistnl bv Ins bom isli reimiiks The biotlier from iieai I’l inline fears tlie 
ndviimes iif''wmneii, is niitiitid bv a men bunt wlio sis-ks to nilled wliiit the I hcvalier 
owes linn and in md.i to iv.inl a dud, is obliged to p.iy bll loins to a t.asion 
inaroins In the mi anwliih , .issisted l>v his v-vlet, \ ulentin, the t'lnv.ilicr hss Beeured 
the (lOlinn nils He makes his peii.e with Isntielle bv explaining wli.i he and his 
hiother are When tin notary and the rustn Menediim meet, e.iih anuses the other 
of trvin*' to rob linn, Inif flic (’hc\«lier appearB in time to evplain their iniHtake 
The Chevalier agrees to divide the inhentaine equally with Ins brother on eondition 
that lie be allowed to marrj Isabelle and that Ins rustn hrother will marry Araminte 
A third marriage u'lll be that of Valentin and Ararainte's suitoalc, Finettc 
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This promiBe means as little to him as do the legal aspects of his uncle’s 
legacy. In the latter case he takes the law mto his own hands and agrees to 
divide with his brother only on condition the latter replace him as Araminte’s 
fianc4 and renounce his claim on Isabelle. But these questionable practices 
do not prevent his being a person with whom we sympathize. 

His brother, on the other hand, has made no promise of marriage, is not 
in debt, and does not attempt to defraud the Chevalier, but “ il est brusque, 
impoli,” has not “goflt6 I’air de Paris, Et c’est un franc Picard” (II, 1). 
He IS bewildered by life in the capital, fears the wiles of women and the 
marquis’s sword, speaks insultingly to Demophon, Araminte, and Isabelle, 
expresses his pleasure over his uncle’s death and his brother’s disappear- 
ance. His Ignorance and conceit are well described by himself (III, 8) 

J’airae les gens d’espnt plus que personne cn France 
J’en ai du plus bnllant, et Ic tout sans science 
Je trouve que l’4tude est le parfait moyen 
De gatcr la jeunesae et n’est utile & nen 
Aussi je n’ai jamais mis le ncz dans un livrc 
Et quand un gentillionime, en commenqant k virre, 

Sait tirer en volant, hoire, et signer son nom, 

II est aussi savant que difunt Ciciron 

The niece and the aunt are also contrasted. Isabelle is young, charming, 
offended by one brother, attracted by the other, gifted with irony that she 
uses against her aunt and her rustic suitor. Araminte, past fifty, though 
she IS unwilling to admit it, is dommeering, eager for a husband, seeking to 
make the most of her faded charms, unconscious of the impression she pro- 
duces, and quite a suitable match for tiie gentleman from Picardy 

Valentin is an active and clever valet, as ambitious to become rich as his 
prototype in le Joueur He hopes in two years to appear m a “ char magni- 
fique,” to have servants of his own and a love-nest near the city ramparts, 
which he offers to share with the outspoken suivante, Pinette. Old 
Demophon is kindly and intelligent A more original creation is the 
obsequious M Coquelet, a “ marehand fripier ” and “ marguillier,” who 
hestitates to appeal to the law, but who insists on being paid his due. 
Noteworthy, too, are the Gascon marquis, who speaks French with the 
accent of Bordeaux and frightens the wrong Menechme into paying him , 
and the busy notary, Bobertm, who pays antiquated compliments, mingled 
with words of his profession, and defends his honestv when it is questioned. 

The introduction of these minor characters, references to the war in 

Lintilhac, TZtaloire, IV, 132, holds that the most characteristio expression of 
Kegnard’s comic fancy is found in the lines (III, 11) 

MOnechme Laissez moi lui couper le nez 

Valentin Laissez le aller 

Que feriez-vous, monsieur, du nez dun marguilherf 
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Flanders, to travel by coach, to the delivery of baggage, to matrimonial 
arrangements and questions of inheritance give the play a considerable 
study of manners. While Pans seems to some a center of culture and refine- 
ment, it impresses quite differently the visitor from Picardy (II, 8) : 

LA, I’ep^e A la mam des archers nialfaisants, 

Conduisant leur capture, insultent Irs passants 
Uo fiacre, me couvrant d’un ddluge de buue, 

Coiitre le mur \oism m’^trase de sa roue, 

Et, voulant me sauver, des porteurs inhumams 
De leur maudit bAton me donnent dans Ics reins 


The play is well constructed The action is unified and the interest 
steadily increases. Scenes of mistaken identity, absent from the first act, 
are found m all the others and reach a climax in V, 5, after which the 
brothers are seen together for the first time and the solution is obtamed. 
Except for the strange chance that the elderly woman who loves the 
Chevalier should be the aunt of the girl who has been thought of as a 
suitable fiancee for the Chevalier’s brother, and the equally peculiar circum- 
stance that the brothers reach Paris at about the same time, the events are 
reasonably probable. The tone is comic throughout ” 

The play was cordially received by the pub'ic, though the actors seem to 
have had some difficultv in staging it, perhaps because it was not easv for 
tliem to leprcsent identical twins. It was presented to them on Dee. 8, 1704, 
again on Jan. 13, 1705. Though it was accepted, the actors did not fix a 
date for playing it until Sept 19 of the latter year, so that it was not 
acted until Dec 4 ” It was presented twelve times in that month, eleven 
times in 1706 By 1791 it had been given in every year except four It 
remained in the repertory of the Comddie Frangaise until 1907, with a 
record of .541 performances, ranking fourth in this respect among its 
author’s plays. 

According to the Gazette de Rotterdam" it won applause both at court 
and at Pans and was thought to ho as witty as any i omedy th-at had ap- 
peared since the death of Molmre A writer in the .hmmal de Trevoux ” 
was less enthusiastic He admitted that Regnard had succeeded in the 
substitutions he had made for scenes m Plautus’s play and had avoided 
monotony, but he held that he had not always respected the proprieties, 
that his diction was not exact, and that there were no characters m the play 


^’Reenard’s use of older plays for comic effect, especially noticeable in bis 
Leg^atre. is exemplified in les JfLcAmes V 6, when the 

the inheritanee with his brother and the latter exclaims, A ee dernier trait lA ]e 

reeonnoiR mon frirc,” parodj ing le Cxd, v 264 i. tter 

” Cf the frAres Parfniet, XIV, 374, and Fournier, op nt , pp Ixxii lii Che letter 
states that the first performance earned 1807 francs, 16 sous 
Quoted by MdlAse, , p 216 
•“ Cf the frires Parfaict, XIV, 37S 8 
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He explained that he meant by characters persons who give us horror for 
vice or who rouse us to acts of virtue. Certamly from this point of view 
Begnard stands condemned, but, if we are not seeking moral instruction, 
we may heartily enjoy the dramatist’s gaiety and will not be shocked by 
his easy-going morality or his occasional disregard for the proprieties and 
for rules of prosody.'^ 

Begnard’s last five-act play brought him one of his greatest triumphs. 
Le Li'gataikb univeesel,®* written in the tone of a farce, is as gay and 
luelj a pioduction as any that its author composed. It is highly reminiscent 
of Molieie. The imitation of le Malade tmaginavre is obvious m the r61es 
of Gcronte, Lisotte, and Clistorel, while there are minor borrowings from 
other plays by Moliere and by other dramatists.®* 

Tliere has been much discussion about the inspiration for the important 
incident of the will, presented in Acts IV and V An allusion in the 
thirtieth canto of the Inferno to Oianni Schicchi brought from the com- 
mentators a tale that corresponds closely to Crispin’s impersonating Geronte 
in the presence of Eraste and the notary and to his remembcTing his own 
interests in the lalse \m 11, to the lawful heir’s disgust Toldo showed that 
a similar storv had been related by Marco Cademosto da Lodi, and Altrocchi 
added a reference to Nicolao Granucci I'hese sixteenth-century writers 
may have followed Dante's commentators or they may have found the story 
elsewhere 

It has also been held that the episode was based on an incident in real 
life Shoitlv after the plav was first acted, the Nouveau Mrreure rniiited 

Many porsoiiM who were not shotked must hn>e been prewent at the ver> HiiooeHs 
fnl porfonuan(o <jf tin* play that Sarcey attended in 18H5, cf Quaranie ana de 
thfotre. Pans, 1900, II, 220 3(1 

Puns, Piorrp Pihou, 1708 and 1714, 12® Republmhed, veuve P Riboii 1731, 
Duohesno, 177'», Ilarba, 1H20, Sanson, 1820, Ad Rion, 1888, Roulanfrer, 1894, 
Hatier, 192(> ClassKpies Quillet, 1928, Lesot (arraii"^ pour jeunes ^'ens), 1931, 
lAtiroiihse, 19, r>, and in editions of the author’s collected works A Dutch translation 
u])peared in 1723 an Italian translation in 1708 For an English adaptation of 
1709, Wirs Last Stake, cf Georges Roth, Hllh, XXI (1014), 174-b 

”Thc scene (I, 4) in \\hich Gcronte tells his nephew that he intends to marry 
the gill the voniig man lo\eM resembles Vivare, I, 4, difficulties between apotliecanes 
and (diVHiciaiis (II, 11) hud been brought into VillierhV \poftcatre dnnliH, 
Crispins metlmd of disgusting Geronte with liis ndativcs is exactly that employed 
by (he valet and the sun ante in les Petits Mamins d'Hv (cf my op rtf. Part IV, 
8.38) , \erseM 0 and 10 m III, 1, are reminiseent of Gcorgt Dandin, the jest in 
III, 2 about the woiiuiii'n inabilit\ to ealeulate us an excuse for the birth of her 
baby soon after her nuirriuge, had been employed in Dufresn^’s Mal-assortis (cf in\ 
op cit , Part IV pp (ib9 70) , " C’est k vout* de sortir La maison m’appartient ” 
(III, 2) resembles Tartoffe, w ]>.>7 8, “11 n’est ulK ieU*r — Oil done'’ duiK la 

r i\ ^ — Noil moiisM*iJi , hii? son lit {V, 4) comes fiorn V\mout nudttm T, (/ 

The last of these and some other rescnililanees were pointed out by H Parigot, 
Gone ei Pans, 1894, pp 155-60, cf also the letter of Tlieodore Remaeh 

cited bv Sanev, op eii , II, 247 8, and, for a possible borrowing from Brueys's 

tlmpiriqucs, M.iunce Baudiii, ML^ij XLVI (1031), 84-5 

“Cf Toldo, PPL, XI (1004), 72 .3, and diornale stoneo, XLVIII (1906), 113-23, 
Rudolph Altrocchi, PJlfLA, XXIX (1914), 20024, and Fournier, op ett 
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out that, m the ecene where Crispin makes the will, “ on fait . . . ce qm se 
fait quelquefois en pareiUe occasion autre part que snr le Theatre.” ” 
L4ris and Clement et lia Porte declared that a similar incident had actually 
occurred, but they did not indicate when or where. Editors of Begnard 
have been more specific. They have stated that a wealthy man of Besancon, 
M. d Ancier, died in the house of the Jesuits at Borne. Members of the 
Society of Jesus persuaded a farmer to take the place of the corpse and 
dictate a will making them the heirs of the deceased but the farmer m the 
presence of the notary added items that gave him a large part of the in- 
heritance This incident was dramatized in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in les Jammdbos by Penouillot de Falbaire. The story, told in 
notes added to the play, was reproduced in the 1830 edition of Begnard and 
m I^UTiiier’s edition. Mr. Altrocehi established the fact that early m the 
seventeenth century the Jesuits did mhcrit from the M. d’l^ncier of the 
comedy, but he could find no evidence that they played the trick, which 
may have been borrowed by the author from le Legaiatre umversel m order 
to discredit the .Jesuits One may conclude that Begnard did not invent the 
episode and that in some way it is related to the incident told by the Dante 
commentators, but from what particular source Begnard derived it remains 
undetermined.’* 

The principal character is not, as the title implies, th’ heir, but the old 
man from whom ho hopes to inherit” Like Argan Ot'ronte takes much 

Quoted hy the frires Parfaiet, XIV, 475 

The f a( t that he brought G^ronte to life wae criticized hy both Toldo and 
Altroedii, hut they seem to be oblivious to the fact that for the principal chaiacter 
in a (omedy to die would he without precedent on the French classical stage and 
would Tiiin the tone of the play No one with a feeling for the comic can regret 
the situation when the supposed dead man hobbles into tlie room 

Geroiite is a lit ilthy inialid, cared for by liis ssrvaiit, Lisette who loves Crispin, 
valet of the old imiii's nejihcw, Eraste This young inai’ lov'es lH.iticIie, daughter of 
Mine Argante, vilui will allow him to marry her if lie is to he Geroiiti s “ l^gataire 
universe] ’’ The invalid detides to marry the gill himself, bul Mine Argante is 
pcihiiadid to write a note refusing her lonseut, while Lisittu and in apothecary 
assiiii Gtioiite that it would he most unwise for him to vied He jiroposes to 
make Enistc' his ihief heir, hut to leave 200110 tms eaili to a nephew and niece 
who live in the jirovinces and are coming to visit him (iispin disguises himself 
in tuin as the nephew and tlie niece and makes so disagrcealile an impression 
upon Gerontc that he decides to leave his provimial relatives out tif his v ill He 
IS so deeplv moved liy the storinv iiitirviivvs he has with tlisgiiisii! < rispin that he 
falls into a Icthaigii state and is ladiived to he djirig intestate When the notaries 
come to make Ins will, Crispin disguises himself as thi- old min directs the jiay 
ment of his debts, im hiding one of ( rispin s, make- Erasie the risidiiary legatee, 
but leaves Liscttc 2000 /.ctis lu cash and Crispin an annuity of IWO francs Eraste 
protests against these legacies, hut he prefers to lisivc them in rather than to destroy 
the vnll Geronte reiovers eonsiiousness and learns from a returning notary that 
he has made a will He approves of the part concerning Eraste, hut he objeeta to 
the clauses relating to Crispin and Lisette till lie is reminded that he dictated the 
will and that, thanks to his lethargy, he has forgotten its clauses After much per- 
suasion and the return of a considerable sum of money that Krasti- h id discovered 
while his uncle was unconscious, G^ronte allows the will to stand Eraste will marry 
Isabelle, Crispin, Lisette 
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medicine and is deeply concerned over his health, but he is by no means a 
“malade imagmaire.” He is miserly, cautious, in fear ot bemg robbed, 
wary of all bis relatives except Eraste, who approves of everything he says 
and pretends deep emotion over the thought of his uncle’s death. The other 
leading characters are the servants. Lisette, bright and bold, an attentive 
nurse, but one who is by no means disinterested, and Crispin, an imaginative 
scamp, prepared for the part he is to play m making the will by the fact 
that he had been for three years a lawyer’s clerk. He puts on three disguises, 
playmg the brutal nephew, the mtriguing niece, and the dying old man. 
He carries his impudence to the point of suggestmg that his deceased wife 
had been Eraste’s mistress and that Lisette is Geronte’s illegitimate daugh- 
ter. He works brilliantly for his master, but he does not forget his own 
mterests in doing so. Minor figures are the two notaries, who resemble 
their colleague of lea Menechtnes , determined and mmute M. Clistorel, 
young Isabelle, her money-loving mother, and two lackeys. 

Act I is made comic by the racy and somewhat indecent talk of the 
servants and by Gferonte’s remarks about his health and his matrimonial 
mtentions As Act II is largely concerned with the plot, the author 
brightened it up by ending it with Clistorel’s farcical scene. Act III is 
especially distinguished by the antics of Crispin when he is disguised as 
Q^ronte’s relatives Still more amusing is Act IV, which contams the 
famous scene of the fraudulent will. Act V is less effective, though the 
second scene with the notary is admirable, and the heirs’ comic suspense is 
well sustained. It is unfortunate that Kegnard did not imagine a more 
striking denouement than merely to have Geronte yield to persuasion. His 
acceptance of the situation, like Mme Argante’s breaking her promise in 
Act II, 18 so poorly motivated that it seems to be emploj'ed merely to give 
the play a happy ending. 

The comedy is unified except that the scene in which Clistorel appears 
could be omitted without loss to the plot Less respect is shown for the 
proprieties than in Kegnard’s other five-act comedies Not only in its tone, 
but in the absence of moral considerations, the comedy has about it much of 
the farce Unlike farces, however, it makes use of familiar lines from 
tragedy that become comic through the connection in which they are 
introduced Geronte sais of his prospective bride 

Et, de son chaste amour recueillant tout le fruit *• 

Eraste exclaims* 

Mon onclc, qu’avea vous I voua changcz de visage *• 


”1, 7. cf Mxthndate, v 1112 
••I, 4, cf Phidre, w 1291-2 
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Lisette defends her speech to G^ronte: 

Je ne sais point, monsieur, farder la veriW, 

Et dis ce que je penae avecquc liberty 

When Geronte returns to life, Crispin comments : 

Et I’avare Acheron Iftcbe encore sa proie “ 

Begnard’e wit is in these cases external to his characters, who can hardly 
be supposed to have had Hacme in mmd when they spoke the lines This 
IS characteristic of much of his work. He seems, for instance, to have made 
Crispin claim to be Geronte’s relative on the ground that his deceased 
Bretonne wife was Braste’s mistress, chiefly in order to enable Lisette to 
comment sarcastically (1, 1) • 

Oui-da., tu peux passer pour parent de eampagne, 

Ou pour neveu, suivant la mode de Bretagne 

This IS true, too, of Eraste’s remark to his uncle (I, 4), “ Votre bien eeul 
m’est cher,” and of G^ronte’s medicinal love-making (I, 7) . 

VouB fites pour mon emir (omme un julep futur, 

Qiii doit le nettoyer de ce qu’il n d'lmpur 
Mon hymen avec vnus est un sOr ^n^tique 
Et je \ou« prendH enfin pour iiion dernier topique 

In spite of Reguard’s subordinating the representation of character to 
his efforts to excite laughter, the weakness of his denouement, and the in- 
decency of certain lines, he produced a comedy whose irresistible gaiety 
and the really excellent scenes of the will (IV, 6, and V, 7) won his audience 
as did few plays of the eighteenth century'. When it was read to seven 
members of the troupe on Dec. 24, 1706, they not only accepted it, but 
declared that it should he played as soon as possible La Thoiilliere, how- 
ever, fell ill, Paul Poisson was substituted, and Regnard was requested on 
Jan. 18, 1707, to adjust his play to the acting of his new mteri»reter, who 
played Crispin ** By the time the changes were made, it was probably too 
late for the play to be given before the summer season, so that it was not 
acted until Jan 9, 1708 According to Fournier, the first performance 
brought in the unusually large sum of 2246 francs, 10 sniis” 

Opinions were, however, divided, as a letter in le Nouveau Merrurc 
shows, one that was probablv composed not long after the first performance 

"III, 4, cf /{rtlanmeui, vv 173-4 

"IV, 8, cf Phidre, v 626 

•*Cf the Cntxque du Lfgatavre, sc 2, and M4ItRe, Th cf /', p 312 for evidence 
that Poisson played Crispin 

*• Cf Fournier, op nt , pp Ixxiv-vi He gives the date of first performance as 
Jan 26, which Joannidis corrects 
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of the comedy.’* The author objected to Crispin’s jestmg about his dead 
wife’s morals and about Lisette’s parentage, to Mme Argante’s sudden 
change of plan, and to G^ronte’s accepting the will. He had less reason to 
assert that the plot ends with the second act, for the provincial relations 
had still to be disposed of, and to claim that one man acts both as G^ronte’s 
lackey and as Mme Argante’s.’® On the other hand, the writer admired the 
scenes nhen the will is made and when it is read to Geronte, and he ad- 
mitted that the comedy is highly amusing, although, after one has seen 
it, “ il lie reste rien qui occupe I’esprit des que le Spectacle est lini.” He 
concluded that it was the acting rather than the text that made the play 
popular 

Just how much of the criticism represented by this letter reached Begnard 
before he wrote a defense of his play cannot be determined, but he must 
have knoiin that it was accused of containing errors in structure and morals. 
Ills apologv took Ihc foim of a prose play in one act entitled La Critique 
DU Li'gaiaihe In writing it he employed the method made famous by 
Molicre’s Unitquc <le lEcole des femmes, lie has the Legataire discussed 
by persons who uttick and defend it He lays liis scene, as other dramatists 
had done in the tlieatei, but his playlet is unusual in that its action takes 
place at tile end of a pcil'orinance ” The eritus are represented as pedantic, 
jealous, Ignorant, oi prudish They have not seen the Legadaire,, or they 
are too nnnh conieined with other matters to watch a performance intel- 
ligenth 01 thc\ (aniiot loiniulate their objections Some object to refer- 
ences to widowhood, to a posthumous child, or to the meaning suggested by 
Lisctte for the woid interloquce'"' The poet cites Aristotle and the Code 

“* Fel) , 1708, ini 110 42, wted in part liy tlie frercB Parfaict, XIV, 467-78 The 
latter wnti^rB iioti* tliut, t!iou;;h (4<ronU» det lares {II, 6) his Norman nephew to 
be hiH brotluTH son, C'rispin, ^^h^n dispniised as this nephew (111, 2), claims to be 
the son of (torontc H sislor It is not Crispins slip, as Geronte fails to notice it, 
and i'onHcc|uciit)v iniint due to Regard's negligence In the Gamier edition 
the text <if 11, (> liHs Ikm ‘11 altered so that there is no inconKistenc v hetAvecn the two 
hfciKs Hcgn.ird also nuvKes a slip in 111, 9, when Erastc is Hurprised to find that 
Crispin had Ihh’ii disguised, although he had recognized him m III, 7 This error 
is pointed out in the Gamier edition 

"*The text indif.ites tliat there were two hukeyi, though only one is mentioned 
in the list of (.liiiadiMs 

Pans, Picire Rihoii, 1708 and 1714, 12*' Kepiihlibhed in editions of the author’s 
eolleitod woiks 

‘’An aitoi aniiouiKes a tragedy for the next da)i, Ic Liqaiaxrc for the day after 
that The duvalier jirotests that he does not wish to see it cigain A <oiintess and 
a poet (iiluiA the pluv wXwU a iiuiuptis defends it M llredouiUe a tmaiu ler, 
appiiAes of it hnaiise he has eii{o\ed it An apoiheturv iiained ('listorel exjiresses 
his indigiution at being put on the stage and disnisses the iiiatter so angiily with 
the .uloi nlio had taken the j»nrt that the\ eoine to blows The eouiitess inter\enes, 
sends the a])o(heiai\ back to liis shop, and inxites the actor to a dance They will 
lia\e in hei carriage, whnli the poet Jias had brought !«> the dof)r of the theater 

M f 111, S 

Et vous a\ez soiiffert qn’on xoiis interloqiifi.t’ 

Uiie femme d’honiieur sc >oir interloquee' 
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JusUnwn, He claims that the play is worthless because it is built round a 
will made by a valet, who, as he depends upon another, cannot, according to 
Justinian, make a will M. Clistorel, supposed to be a real apothecary, 
protests against the ridicule that is heaped upon his profession. 

Eegnard’s admirers make no specific replies to most of these charges, but 
the financier insists that the play must be good, ns he enjojed it immensely, 
and the marquis (sc 4) defends both the dramatist’s conception of his art 
and the structure of the Legafatre. 

il n’est pas question, dans lino oomddie, du droit romam ni dc Justinion il a'afiit 
do divertir Ics gens d’eapnt avcc art Le premier site expose le siijet. lo second 
fait le noiud , dans le troisiome eonimeni e 1 action , clle continue dans lea suivants 
tout concourt & riv^nemont , I'emhairas crott jusqu'a la dernitro soi'ne , lo d^iioflinent 
est tird dcs entrailles du sujct 

These claims aie, as 1 have shown, not altogether justified, but they are 
interesting as revealing Regnard’s ideal of dramatic eoiiiposition He 
brings out in liis Cnltqne the great popularity of the Legniaire, which 
caused the streets to be blocked and drew so many spectators that it was 
hard to find a good place in the theater So tiue was this tliat, although 
Regnard sacrificed hia loyalties to have it acted, ““ the V.nixqw seemed super- 
fiuous riayod first on Feb !l, 1708, it was aitod only three times. As a 
dramatic composition it is insignificant. The charactcriza'’on is poor and 
the farcical scene between llie two Olistorels is ont of keeping with the 
rest of the pioduclion Its failure did not dimmish the sneress of the 
comedy it was written to defend Le Legainire was acted twenty-three 
times in 1708 and hcearao, next to fe? Fohes nmourewies, the most frequenily 
produced at the Comodic hVan^aise of Regnard's plavs and of all plays 
written in the eighteenth century By 1920 it had had at that tlieater no 
less than 960 performances, by the end of 1934 no less than 98S 

Regnard did not live to see much of this tiiumph He died on Sept 
4, 1709 Like Moliere he had worked almost to the end and .had, in his 
last decade shown no diTninution in his knowdedge of the the.der and his 
gaiety of sjimt It is even possible that he continued to (oinposc scenes 

Tins faet was lirouirlit out liy Fournier, op <il j> Ixvviii Tti quoted tlie 
Retjisiren to file effect that, at a mietiiijr of the troupe on Fill S ITllS, Itegnard 
proposed to add the to tlic f/Caataifr, and the actors, followino the jirecedent 

established on .Tan 18 1700, when they agreul to pliiv Heeiianl - loin impiriu 
before his nte had completed its first run, aeeeplecl the iiiitliors proposal, but 

on condition that he would reeeive nothing “de la grande ni cle l.i jietite, du jour 
qu'on eommcTic era ft la jotier ” To this Regnard gave his consent, although the 
heqataire had earned m fourteen performances nearly 2l),onfl francs for the troiitie 
and himself and might have continued to make money for him if he h.id been willing 
to have it played without the Critique He waa, however, in comfort ihle circum- 
atancea and had earned a c ciiiaidcrablp sum from hia plays acted at the (lomddie 
Franyaiac t'onc't estiiiMtcd it at 7li<l8 frams, <) aoiis 0 ilenieis, ,f .Imirruil dee 
debate, Rept », 1009, cited in RTIL, XVI (1000). SO:! 

*" Cf E Champion, foe cit 
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after he had completed the Critique, for at least two productions have 
survived that may have been written m the last eighteen months of his life. 

Fournier published four les Souhaits, lee Vendanges, le Marchand ridi- 
cule, and Vile d’Alcine. There seems to be no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the first two, as they had already been published m 1731 with other 
plays of Regnard by the widow of his printer, Pierre Ribou. Fournier, 
though less sure about le Marchand ridicule, published it as an “opera 
comique representd a la foire Saint-Germain en 1708, piece inedite, d’apres 
un manuscrit de la Bibliothdque Nationale ” Now this manuscript had 
already been published m the Dtciionnaire des thmires. III, 304-11, of 1756, 
without indication of authorship, and had been listed in the Catalogue 
Soleinne, no 3402. Fournier was not aware of these facts, for he calls the 
play “ inedite,” fails to mention the Dtciionnaire, and refers only to III, 7 
(a slip for III, 6) of the catalogue." He misinterpreted this last reference, 
stating that “ M de Soleinne ” did not doubt that the play was by Regnard, 
though it 18 given there merely as “attrib. k Regnard,” and no evidence is 
offered to support even this cautious statement Now I have discovered that 
the play is practically identical with one of the same title that is found in 
a manuscript with three other farces in which Polichinelle takes a leading 
idle These are attributed to a certain Gillot and are said to have been 
acted at the Foire about ]695,‘* though they mav have first appeared there 
ten or fifteen years later ** They are extremBlj' crude prose productions 
written for marionettes and bear no resemblance to the work of Regnard 
It 18 absurd to assign the authorship of le Marchand ridicule to him when 
the only evidence we have is the fact that Paul Lacroix, who listed the play 
three times in the Catalogue Soleinne, once declared that it was attributed to 
Regnard. 

As for Vile d’Alrine, Paul Laeroix described it in Soleinne, III, 27, as 
“L’Isle d’Alcine, on I’Anneau magique de Brunei Tire de I’Anoste (com. 
etprol pr ), a\ec line parodie d’/pAigcnte Par Regnard ” Ludovic Lalanne 
published it, partly in resume, in la Correspondance htteraire for May 5, 
1859 " It was subsequently published bv Hippolyte laicas and by 

Of Fournier, op nt , pp 4.55-7 

‘•Cf the account of these plays in niy op ctf , Part IV, pp 935-6 They are all 
four entered in golcinne, no 3399 

** Fournier’s text differs from that attributed to Gillot only in very minor matters 
and in the fact that he omitted “ quelquea lignes de ee dialogue & cause de sa 
triviality ” By “ triviality ” he means indecency Unfortunately the climax of the 
tale IS found in the passage he modestly left out 

“He states that the manuscript is entitled “I’Isle d’AUnte oil I’Anneau magique 
de Brunei, tiree de VArioste aver une parodie d'lphtgfinte, par Regnard ” 

Paris, Lemerre, 1867 Fournier calls this the first edition of the play He men- 
tions Lalanne, but refers only to his note of June 5, 1859, in which “Aiynie ” is 
corrected to "Alcine ” Neither Lalanne nor Fournier reproduces the complete play 
Both give the prologue, but the parody is omitted by Fournier, while Lalanne gives 
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Foiuiuer. It is true that Poisson and La Thonlli^re, who were friends of 
Begnard, appear in this play as they do in the dramatist’s Souhaits and 
parody the same scene from Bacme’s Iphxgenxe, but this may merely mean 
that les Souhaits had suggested to the author of Vile d’Alcine the idea of 
introducing these actors and of parodying Iphtgtnte, IV, 6. On the other 
hand, no editor of Eegnard’s collected plays had seen fit to publish Vile 
eVAlnne in the eighteenth century, or m the nineteenth before Fournier. 
As these editors had access to a list of his plays that Eegnard drew up little 
more than eight months before his death, in the presence of a notary and 
witnesses," I prefer to follow them rather than Fournier and to conclude 
that there remain only two plays by Kegnard to be considered. 

Les Souhaits has but one act and is written in “ vers libres.” At a 
fair Mercury proposes to grant requests A bride, a large Swiss woman 
who is accompanied by a male dwarf, a girl dressed as a Gascon gentleman; 
and a gourmand file by, but their requests are refused, as granting them 
would do more harm than good. Pmally Poisson and La Thorillicre appear 
as strolling players, ask to be admitted to the troupe of the Com^die 
Fran 5 aiae, and give a brief performance, m which they parody Iphxgente, to 
demonstrate their value as actors Mercury finds that they will do well to 
avoid Pans and return to the country, for 

II vaut mieux etro enfln le premier au village, 

Qu'Stre le dernier & Pane 

Poisson proposes to become a Swiss actor. Mercury calls attention to the 
fact that none of his petitioners has asked for virtue or wisdom and advises 
aU of them to laugh, sing, and dance, leaving to Jupiter <are for the 
morrow A dance ends the play 

This slight production m.iy have been written, as Fournier suggests, for 
performance at Grillon, where Ilegnard included Poisson and La Thoril- 
liere among his guests The tone is highly satirical The jireliminary 
scenes lead up to the fifth, in which the two actors appear and introduce the 
inner play, les A mows de Mars et de Venus, which La Tliorillierc claims 
to have written. In this playlet Venus and Vulr au talk in ‘‘ v( rs Iibres,” then, 
wliile Vulcan remains alone, the aednr who idays Venus leaves the stage to 

only in resume a large part of the six remaining scenes The parody is quite different 
from the one in les Souhaits and is by no means close to Racine Except that in both 
Vile d'Alcine and the tragedy a scene in verse describes a violent altercation between 
a man and his daughter’s lover, there is hardly any resemblance to Racine One 
could not guess that it is a parody if La ’Thonllifere had not called it in the prologue 
” une espece de parodie d’line sc^ne d’/ph»g^»»c " 

“■ This list was first published in the edition of Regnard’s works that appeared 
at Brussels in 1711 It is mentioned in the Catalogue Soletnne, no 15.19, in Brunet’s 
Manuel, and by Fournier, op cit , p Ixxix 

" Pans, veuve P Ribou, 1731, and in collected editions that apiieared subsequently 
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return, transformed into Mars, and speak lines from the role of Achilles 
m Iphigeme, IV, 6, to which Vulcan replies with verses from the r61e of 
Agamemnon. When Mars-Achilles has made his exit, Vulcan recites a few 
lines imitating Iphtgente, IV, 7. The parody is cleverly executed, but it 
was better adapted to presentation at Grillon than at the Com6die Fran§aise, 
where the play was never acted. 

The other comedy was apparently meant to run to five acts, but only one 
of them was finished. The completion of the play may have been prevented 
by the author’s death What remams of it is entitled Les Vbndanges ou 
LE Bailli d’Axiekes Regnard, who had condescended to become a 
baililf himself, may well have noticed characteristics among his colleagues 
that would lend themselves to comic reproduction. The list of chinacters 
shows that there were fifteen persons in the play Trigaudin, his wife, his 
daughter, his servanle, his clerk, his daughter’s lover, and two peas.mts, 
all of whom appear in the single act that has sunned , also the lover’s valet, 
called Champagne, a procureur, named La Serre, a procurouse, a greffier, a 
greffi^re, a notaire, and a commissaire The first act shows Tngaudm’s 
jilan to marry his daughter, her lover’s proposal to carry her off during a 
peasant dance, his engaging Trigaudin to defend a supposed friend if he 
should be accused of abduction, and the report of the peasants about a 
murdered man and jugs The four lost acts, if they ever existed, must have 
brought in the charaeters that do not appear in the first, must have estab- 
lished some eonnection between the elopement and the legal proi'eedinsrs 
relative to Ihe murder, and must have ended with Lcandre’s obtaining jier- 
mission to marr>' Babet by means of tlie document be has paid Tiigaudin 
to sign 

The jirotagoiust, who'-e name is that of the chief character in Montfieurv’s 
Tnqaudiv J'" is presented iis stupid and autborit.stive, willing when bribed 
to “fane sauelnr les lois,” proud of bis ability as a pleader and versed in 

Pans, veuve P Riboii, 17‘11, and id loUefted editions that appeared subsequently 
It was published separately by Louis Lacour, Pans, Dentil, 18')') 

Trigaudin insists upon entertaining Parisian friends at vintage tunc in order 
to marry Ins daugliler, Babet, to a proeiirenr, although his wife eomplains about 
the expense involved We learn that Babet loves Ja'aiidre, who has the help of 
Toinon and the tlerk and has proposed an elopement When Trigaudin finds la'andre 
at his home the voiing man pretends to have eome to consult him in the interests 
of a friend who plans to abduct a girl from the keeping of her tvrannieal father 
Trigaudin at fir-t refuses to consider the ease, but, when L^andre gives him a purse, 
he relents, agrees to serve, even to sign a statement that he believes the abduction 
to be justified, and boasts of his legal skill Tlie peasants, Gmllot and hfathieu, 
report that a man has been murdered and that a peasant who was driving pigs to 
market has been loi ked up as w ell as his pigs Trigaudin is much interested until 
he disf overs that the supposed murderer is a peasant, but, when liis clerk informs 
Jiim tJiai the accused man had a drove of pigs, he again changes his attitude and 
becomes eager to take the ease Tlie act ends with Toinon’s announcement that 
Trigaudm's “ bidet cst tout bridd lA-bas ” 

•“ Cf my op ctf , Part IV, pp 422 6 
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the pompous methods already dramatized by Bacine in les Plaideurs. He 
recites the openmg lines of a speech he had made on the subject of a lost 
donkey (sc. 11) : 

Quand le grand Annibal «t les Carthaginoia. 

De deux consuls rumains tnomphant & la fois, 

Portirent la terreur au sein de I’ltalic. 

Et couvrirent de morts les plaines d'Apulie, 

Quand ce fils d’Amilcar, etc 

His wife IS shown only as an economical person who cites the prudent 
maxims of her husband’s grandfather in order to support her contentions, 
but who IS obliged to yield to Tngaudin’s desires The other characters are 
cautious Babet and her lively attendant, clever Ldandre, active m planning 
the abduction and in deceiving Tngaudin , a clerk who is weary of the law 
and wants to enter the army , and two peasants who express themselves with 
great difficulty and employ an amusuig patois These characters and those 
that do not appear might have composed the cast of an entertaining comedy, 
but, as only one act has survived, it is impossible to say how well Ilegnard 
would have worked out his plans Fournier records that the play was acted 
on March 15, 1833, at the Porte Samt-Martin theater and that it was un- 
successful, as well it may have been in its unfinished condition 

The plays not acted at the Comedie Frangaise or at the Thd4tre Italien 
add nothing to Regnard’s reputation, which rests primarily ujioii Attendez- 
moi, le Joueur, le Distrait, Democnie, les Folies, les Menechmes, and le 
Legaiaxre Some years ago there was much discussion about his place m 
French drama Certain critics found him lacking in originality ana in 
knowledge of the stage. Others commented upon his superficiality, his 
lack of respect for the proprieties, his occasional dopartiiH', trom correct 
prosody But no one ciui deny the essential gaiety of his comedies, or that 
from time to time he indulges in a burst of poetic fancy that creates 
memorable passages. He was, to use an expression attributed to Julius 
Caesar, a halved Molicre This is, perhaps, sufficient jiraise It viould have 
been approved by Voltaire, who paid him this tribute • 

Molidre est le premier, znais il serait injuste et ridicule de ue pas mettre le 
Joueur A, c0t4 de ses meilleures piAces Refuser son cstime aux Mfinrrhmr/t, ne pas 
s’amuser beaucoup au L^gataire uutvereel, serait d'un homme sans justice et sans 
goflt , et qui no sc plait pas k Regnard n’est pas digue d'admirer Molitre 


*' Moland edition, XXII, 247 
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MABC-ANTOINE LEGBAND 

With the exception of Daneourt, Legrand ^ was the only active member 
of the ComMie Frangaise troupe to write plays m the first fifteen years 
of the century. Before he joined the company he had composed six little 
comedies, had acted in the provinces and in Poland, and had written a 
Divertissement en musique pour le Retour du Roi a Varsovie, an operetta 
with a ballet, probably produced in 1700-1 ® His acting was tested at the 
Com^die Frangaise on March 31 and June 87, 1703, and he became a 
member of the company on Oct. 18 of that year, but it was some time before 
he returned to dramatic composition Perhaps the delay was occasioned by 
bis travels and by the burdens placed upon a new member of the troupe. 

In 1707-13 he produced seven one-act comedies and assisted in the com- 
position of an eighth. They are written in verse or in prose, are often 
farcical, sometimes end in a divertissement, and deal with various classes 
of the society in which he lived. He owed something to Moli6re, though he 
never learned his art of depicting character, and something to Daneourt, 
though he was far less varied in his representation of manners. His chief 
concern was his plot, despite his slight regard for probability and the weak- 
ness of several denouements. His satire shows considerable ability and is 
sometimes personal. He had learned how to entertain an audience, iis an 
actor should, and achieved considerable, if temporary fame as a contributor 
to the repertory of the Comedie Frangaise. 

His career as a Parisian dramatist began with a one-act comedy in verse. 
La Femme fille et veuve,' a slight production, farcical in tone, with 
emphasis jilaced upon the intrigue at the expense of character and dialogue.* 

*Ct M S Burnet, Marc-Antovne Legrand, actcar et auteur comique (7875-1728), 
Fans, Droz, 1938, and my op etC , Part IV, pp 862 71 Documents published by 
Carapardnn, lee ComCdxens du rot. Fans, 1879, pp 24-5, 206, show that in 1711-2 
Legrand was living on the rue du Begard 

• Cf Burnet, op cit , pp 10-1 

• Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1707, 12° Republished, Pans, Duchesne, 1773, in editions 
of the author’s plays of 1731, 1742, and 1770, and in the Fin du RSpertoire of 1824 

‘ On a trip to Bordeaux Oronte meets a Gascon and a Limousin, engages his 
daughters, Elise and Angdlique, to them, and exchanges with each man papers 
promising that 12,000 francs will be forfeited by the person who breaks the agree- 
ment When Oronte returns to Pans, he makes the girls desperate, for they want 
to marry Philidor and Dorante, but, though penitent, be is unwilling to sacrifice 
the 24,000 francs of the contracts Fortunately the girls have a cou-<iii, Rorti-nse 
recently married to Lisimon She bids them give the provincials a chilly reception 
and plans with her husband and the servants, Lisette and Valentin, to win back 
Oronte’s didite To do this she pretends at first to be a wealthy ingenue, ju‘'t cut 
of a convent, then to be a rich widow, and wins the hearts of Dardibras, the Gascon, 
and of Fatignac, the Limousin After each has given up his contract, she finds them 

234 
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It reads as if it were written for the actress who appears in turn as wife, 
unmarried girl, and widow, and whose r61e dominates those of her comrades. 
We learn that as a child she had been bright and “ malicieuse.” Now that 
she IS happily married, she is moved by a desire to help her cousins and 
to find amusement for herself. In order that we may not be surprised by 
the ease with which she procures mourning for her disguise as a widow, she 
IS made to appear m black out of respect for a recently deceased aunt-m-law. 
She has little diflSculty in winning the young provincials, who are aghast 
at her abihty to appear (sc. 18) 

Et fille, & veuve, i. femme, & Diable qui t'emporte. 

Visage a-t-il jamais chaugd de cette sorte’ 

Innocente, afllig^e, enjouee, est-ce assez? 

Oronte’s prospective sons-in-law are presented as penmloss and unin- 
telligent seekers after dowries, quite ready to marry the highest bidder. 
Dardibras is described as follows (sc. 9) 

Lc sourcil bien marqud, I’mil vif, le iiez bieii fait, 
he corps droit, tuutefois taut snit pcu sur la hanche, 

£t qua la tvte aussi sur I'dpaule un peu pencbe, 

C est le boil air , la jaiube & les picds bieti tourni's , 

Le chapeau sur I’ureille &, tan tot sur le nez, 

L'estoniac d^brailld, la mam dans la ceinturc, 

Et I'espnt enjoud 

lie swears with Gascon oaths and brags of his twenty cliateaux on the 
Garonne, his nobility, and his success with women Fatignac, the Lamousin, 
resembles him, but he has a less prominent role lie claims to be a baron 
and to have had many amorous adventures, wuich, howevei, do not protect 
him against the wiles of the supposed widow. The seivants are conven- 
tionally clever Valentin'’ shows some ability as a raconteui and makes 
an interesting allusion to a contemporary tragedy.® The otlicr characters 
are given little to say, but enough to show the absurdity of Oronte’s behavior, 
well brought out in one of his speeches to his daughters (sc. 3) 

Ecoutez, mes eufants, 

Les dddits stmt ihacun de doure miUe francs, 

Je ne saurais payer unc sonimc hi forte 
Epousez ces gens-ci toiijours, que vous iraporte? 

Alle/, unc autre fois, jc vous choisirai mieux 


together and laughs at them Oronte returns the contracts they have given him and 
pays their way to the place where he had met them Phen he gives his daughters to 
the men they love 

"This name had recently been given by Regnard to the valet of les Menechmes 
Legrand was to use it in his next play , h rm. 

• Sc 12 “ Elle allait dire un songe Aussi beau que celui de Thyeste The editor 
of the Fm du Repertoire identifies this as an allusion to Crdbillon’s Afrde et Thyeste, 
first acted less than three months before Legrand’s comedy 
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Legruid shows little onginality, for the tricking of provincials by Parisians^ 
the use of a torteit, ridiculing a Oascon, employing disguise and clever 
servants were all themes very familiar to his audience. The obstacles are 
too easily overcome. Oronte has no pride in his folly and is ready to yield 
if he 18 secured against financial loss The Oascon and the Limousin fall 
with incredible promptness into the traps prepared for them. A more 
experienced author would not have been satisfied with so feeble a plot, or 
failed to produce more comic scenes. Legrand’s five years at the Com^die 
I’rangaise had not yet made him an abler dramatist than he had been when 
he wrote for a traveling troupe at Lyons. First produced on May 26, 1707, 
his comedy was given fourteen times in a dull season,' but it was never 
revived. 

It was, however, sufficiently successful to encourage him to produce, the 
following year, L’Amoue Duble,® a comedy with more striking effects and 
better characterization ® The central figure is Folidor, a “ souffleur ” who 

' Niue of these performances brought liegrand a share m the receipts, but he 
earned in all only about 1.^0 francs according to Miss Burnet, op nt , p 87 

• Pans, Pierre Rihou, 1708, 12“ Music by Gilhers Republished, The Hague, Clos, 
1710, Avignon, frbres Brunet, 1787, 8“, Pans, Brunet, 1787 , and in collected editions 
of 1731, 1742, and 1770 Translated into German in 1778 Miss Burnet, op ctt , 
p 68, follows CUmcnt et La Porte in lielieving that the play was baaed on a real 
incident, but the assertions of their Anecdotes dramatiques are far from being 
trustworthy 

' Folidor IS so deeply interested in alchemy that, failing in Ins effort to produce 
gold, he has stopped preparations for the marriage of his daughter, Hortense, to 
young Ldandre, has kept her shut up for a month, and refuses to allow her to wed 
until he has solved his problem L/andre rents a room below Folidor's apartment 
and makes a hole in the ceding with the intention of rescuing Hortense He has 
the help of the girl's mother, Elise, he has persuaded the music teacher from whom 
he has rented the lower room to bring friends from the Opera, as he knows Folidor 
IS fond of music, he has given the latter’s son, a boy named Franeillon, a bar of 
gold with which he is to deceive his father, and he has notified Hortense by letter 
of his plans When the play begins, the girl and her suivantc, Ndrinc, notice a 
crack in the floor Soon it widens sufiSeiently for L6andrc and Valentin, his valet, 
to appear and report about arrangements for the marriage Another report is 
brought by young Franeillon to the effect that, during Ins father’s temporary absence, 
he had substituted the gold bar for the silver that Folidor was trying to turn into 
gold He IS followed by his tutor, Polycrasse, who, as he can be won neither by a 
bribe nor by Ndrine’s blandishments, is pushed into the trap with L6andre and 
Franeillon, while Valentin hides under the table, clearing the stage for Folidor, 
who enters with his wife and brags that he has made gold Elise now believes that 
her daughter will be alloned to marry, but her husband fears that the gold has 
been produced by the devil, conjured up by his reading a grtmotre and subsequently 
seen by him in a dream When he hears that Franeillon and Polycrasse have dis- 
appeared, he attributes their absence to the devil and is confirmed in his fears when 
he hears Polycrasse call from below the trap Valentin now comes from under the 
table, declares that he is the devil, and threatens to carry off Folidor unless he can 
find a substitute Folidor offers his wife, then his daughter, whom Valentin declares 
to be illegitimate The devil promises to assume lAandre’s form and, while Folidor’s 
eyes are turned away, enters the trap, from which springs Ldandre The latter calls 
upon spirits to release Polycrasse and Franeillon, who enter drunk Hortense is 
presented to L^andre and leaves with him Folidor explains to his wife that, in 
order to save his own life, he has given the girl to the devil Musicians sing about 
the lovers Valentin, Franeillon, and Polycrasse explain the situation to Folidor, 
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seeks to produce a high enough temperature to turn silver into gold and 
reads from a grimoire.” He is easily deceived, hates his daughter, sacrifices 
her to his fancy, quarrels with his wife, and greatly fears the devil. Elise 
IS described as a “ maftresee femme ” Her common sense and sympathy for 
the young lovers contrast with her husband’s qualities as do those of Mme 
Jourdain with those of Jourdain. Hortense and Nerine are the familiar 
joung heroine and attendant, but L4andre is an unusually imaginative and 
enterprising young lover, Polyerasse is a type of Latin-spcoking pedant that 
had been absent for some years from French plays, and Francillon is the 
second child to appear on the eighteenth-century French stage The boy is 
whipped by his father, is unhappy in his home, and hopes to enlist in the 
army as soon as he is old enough. He shows his cleverness by tricking 
Folidor and finds the wine he imbibes while down the trap greatly to his 
taste. The only remaining member of the cast, Valentin, collaborates with 
his master, impersonates the devil successfully, gets the better of Polyerasse, 
and shows much wit in his remarks 

The play is well constructed, offers considerable variety in its scenes, 
appeals to the eye by the use of the trap, and ends in a dtverttssement. Its 
theme of alchemy was relatively fresh, as, though used several times in the 
seventeenth century,*” it had not been extensively employed since the 
tSouffleurs of 1694 A critic in the Mercure de Trevour ’* noted the large 
number of jests based on the use of the word diaile in conversation ’* He 
held that Fiancillon talked too much like an adult and he deplored the 
absence of edifying characters. He seems to have been blind to the fact 
that a moral can be found m the satire upon alchemy, though Legrand’s 
purpose was primarily to amuse. It is obvious that he succeeded in enter- 
taining audiences both in and outside of Pans, for his play uas acted 133 
times at the Comedie Frangaise, from June 30, 1708, until 1781, and it was 
performed in the Low Countries, Germany, and Poland.” It prepared the 
way for a still more pojmlar production 

This was La Famillk extbavagante,” again a comedy in one act and 


who, m return for having his fear removed, pardons them and renounces alchemy 
The play ends with a dtverttssement offered by the musicians, Valentin, and Francillon 
Cf the references in my op at , Part V, p 155 
*' Cited by the frires Farfaict, XIV, 485 90 

**Cf sc 7, “Allcz \ou8-en au Diable”, “que le Diable m’emporte”, sc. B, 
“C’est le Diable”, "Donner ma fille au Diable”, “ qu’clle aille au Diable”, "Ils 
se donnerout tous au Diable pour lui plaire”, sc 11, “ du vin du Diable”, sc 14, 
“ la musique du Diable ” Perhaps it was on this account that a critic was shocked 
upon reflecting that “on y jouc la crainte du diable qui est un des pr^ceptes du 
christianisme ”, cf L Bourquin, op ett , p 74 (the title of the play appears in this 
article as L’ Amour du Dtable I ) 

•• Cf Burnet, op cif , pp 168-9 

'‘Pans, Pierre Kibou, 1709, 12° Music by Gilliers RepuHished in editions of 
the author’s plays, 1731, 1742, 1770, m Auteurs du Second Ordre, 1808, m the 
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in verse. The materials of which it is composed were not new‘. The theme 
of a dishonest guardian who wishes to marry his ward had been employed a 
few years before by Dancourt in his Coltn-Maillard. Deception practised 
in behalf of lovers and in connection with a marriage contract is found in 
Dancourt’s recent Madame Artus and in earlier plays.*’ To have a character, 
addicted to the use of proverbs, agree to renounce the habit, but continue 
to utter them is a comic element in Don Qmxoie that was to be introduced 
by Dancourt m his Sancho Pan^a. Legrand may have been influenced, too, 
by the popularity of the proverbe dramaitque in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century and the early years of the eighteenth ** His originality in 
regard to proverbs lies in his combining them with other verses to make 
up the final divertissement. 

The plot, though simple and lacking in probability, is again the author’s 
chief concern.” It is somewhat carelessly constructed, with most of the 
exposition given in an opening monologue that exists for no other purpose. 
The author fails to explain why Cleon’s presence in the house is of such 
great importance, how Lisette was able to admit him, or why, even if he 
had been discovered more quickly, the plot would have had a different 
ending. The lesult is that we are less interested in the scenes in which the 
procureur’s mother, Mme l{i8sol6, her daughter Lurrfece, and her grand- 
daughter Suzon make love to Cleon. Such scenes seem to be strung together 
with httle purpose except to create momentary amusement. 

Pietremine is represented, not only as much too old for his ward, but as 
thoroughly dishonest. He has cheated Cleon out of part of his inheritance. 
In the contract that he has his clerk prepare for his marriage, he puts down 
only a fourth of Elise’s wealth, apparently hoping to keep the rest for him- 
self. He proposes to avoid paying for entertainments given to celebrate 


Ripertotres of 1818 and 1821, that of Petitot, 1810, that of Touquet, 1821, that of 
Didot, 1823 It was translated into Dutch, 1730, into German, 1778 It is analyzed 
by Miss Burnet, op cit , pp 41-2 

Cf , for instance, le Feint Campagnard and my op cit , Part IV, p 872 

Cf my op cit , Part IV, pp 928-33 

procureiir, Pifitremine, wishes to marry his wealthy ward, EIisc, and locks 
up his house in order to keep other men away C14on, who loves her, bribes the 
lawyer’s servant, Lisette, who conceals him in the bouse with his valet, Saint- 
Gcrmain Piitrcmine’s mother, his sister, and his daughter all fall in love with the 
handsome youth, whom they have seen from the window Lisette bribes Bazoche, 
the lawyer’s clerk, to substitute a contnwt marrying Elise to CWon for one that 
would marry her to Piitremine Before this substitution is made, Cleon meets the 
three other women and, with his valet’s assistance, pretends to be in love with them 
in order to keep them from making known his presence in the house When the 
lawyer at last discovers him, he sends Lisette for a policeman, but Saint Germain 
disguises himself as a cominissaire and pretends to arrest C14on Before he leads 
him away, Elise brings the contract, which Pi3tremine has signed as her guardian 
while thinking he was signing ns her future husband In this way the marriage of 
Elise and Clion is brought nlwut The musicians, summoned to celebrate the signing 
of the contract, supply the music of the divertugemeni, in which minor characters sing 
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his engagement and marriage by entering such expenses as if mcurred by 
law-suits he has on hand. He employs Bazoche, a clerk as unscrupulous as 
he, but m so doing he brings about his own defeat, for C14on, with a larger 
bribe than Pietremine’s, wins over the clerk, who pockets both fees, while 
threatening his employer with blackmail if he protests. 

The other characters, with the exception of Mme Kissol4, have little to 
distinguish them from the young lovers, the servants, and the unattached 
women of many comedies. The old lady is noteworthy for her love of 
proverbs (sc. 2) : 

P Ma mere, finissez vos proverbes dee halles, 

Sentences du vieux terns fades et triviales, 

On n’entend que cela dans toutc la maison, 

Et ma fille & ma smur lea met tent eti chanson 
Mme R Soit, voua n’entendrez plus proverbes, ni chansons 
Mais revenona un peti, de grace, & nos inoutons 

Subsequently she quotes, “ Rira bien qui rira le demier,” “ II faut 
prendre la balle au bond,*' and in the last scene lour in succession 

Mea enfants, nial nouveau se gu4rit aisdiiient, 

Pour un amant perdu I’on cn rctrou\e cent 
Je sais bicn que luarchand qui perd ne sauroit rire, 

Mais, ou I’espoir n'est plus, Tumour bientOt expire 


Her use of proverbs piepares the way for the divertmcmont, each stanza 
of M'hich brings m at least one proverb,” while, to end the play, Saint- 
Germam declares that he mvents a new proverb to praise a just and learned 
judge, “II juge comnie le Parterre.” There are a few referenues to 
manners Mme Eissolc, influenced by war conditions somewhat similar to 
those existing in parts of the Pnited States 'ii 1914, cleclaTs mournfully 
that “ I’on n’a jamais vu telle disette dhiommes.” ” Lisette describes 
Bazoche as an ugly dwarf and regrets that more clerks are not like him, as 
in that case there would be no disorder in the homes of procureurs, and 
“ les enfants quhls ont leur ressembleroicnt inieux ” (sc. R). Saint-Germain 
complains that clerks never leave anything on their jilates (sc. 9). And 
Bazoche needs money “ Pour cesser d’etre Clerc & me fane honiiete-homme 
(sc 28) 

In spite of its careless structure, superficial characterization, and lack of 
prohabilitv, the play contained enough amusing scones to make it acceptable 
to eightocnth-centurv audiences, who must have enjoyed especially the 


“ Centre fortune bon orar, Un clou chassc 1 autre, Taut va la c^che i 1 ean, ^ 
temps passe' nc revient plus, Si jeunesae savoit, si vicillesse pouvoit, Qui refuse, 
muse II faut eonnottre avant qu'aimcr, T1 ii’e'-t pirc aaii quf 1 eau qui dort, 
L’oceasion fait le larron, Les absens ont touioiirs tort. La fin “’””3 

‘•Sc 11 It IS in flat contradiction with a proverb 1 have just quoted from the 
last scene of the play, “ Pour un amant perdu I’on en retrouve cent 
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senrants’ diplomacy, Mme Bissold’s proverbs and absurd lovemakmg, that 
of her daughter and granddaughter, and the theme of the trickster tricked. 
The comedy was acted at the Com4die Frangaise almost twice as often as 
its predecessor, 264 times between June 9, 1709, and the end of the ancien 
regime in 1793. It was played at Brussels as late as 1810 and was revived 
at the Od4on, in memory of the past, m 1895 and in 1921.“’ 

Legrand’s next comedy. La FoireSaint-Laueent,** is primarily satirical. 
Dancourt, llegnard, and Oufiesny had written plays dealing with fairs and 
their visitors. They had even introduced showmen. But their intention, 
so far as the fair was concerned, was realistic rather than satirical. On the 
other hand, Dancourt and various writers for the The&tre Italien, as well 
as for the Comedie Fran^aise, had satirized the Opera, and Lesage had 
spoken sarcastically of the Foire m Turcaret. Legrand applied the methods 
of those who laughed at the Opera to the materials employed by those who 
had laid their scenes at or near the Foire. 

In 1708 Legrand and another actor had been sent by the troupe to appeal 
to the police in order to prevent the actors of the Foire from giving plays.*’ 
As such efforts were unavailing, the Com4die Frangaise had brought about 
the destruction of a rival stage at the Foire in February, 1709 ** The Foire 
had retorted by giving parodies of les Tyndandes and Atrie et Thyeste, by 
referring to the actors of the ComMie Fran^aise as “Komains,” and by 
representing them as declaiming nonsense m the rhythm of alexandrines. 
In reply Legrand turned to satire in the hope of showing that the entertain- 
ments of the Foire were of a low order, their barkers monotonous, and their 
admirers stupid.** 

**Cf Burnet, op ct( , pp I, 168-9 She also mentions performances of the pla; 
in Poland and in Germany 

Fans, Pierre Ribou, 1709, 12° Music by Gilhers Republished, The Hague, Clos, 
1710, and in editions of the author’s collected plays, 1731, 1742, and 1770 The 
comedy has been studied by Miss Burnet, op ctt , pp 30, .'>8-9 The comparison she 
makes between Legrand’s play and those of Dancourt, Regnard, and Dufresny shows 
resemblances only of the most general kind 

*• Cf Campardon, ftpectaolea de la Foire, II, 254-85 

*• Cf the fr5res Parfaict, Mfmoires pour eervir a Vhxatovre del ipectaclea de la 
Foire, Pans, 1743, I, 90-6 

‘°Th5ramc has won the lore of Lucile and that of her aunt, Mme Raymond, but 
her father, Fronimond, wishes to marry her to Dandinct, son of an old friend who 
lives in Beauce Th£rame has in his serviee a clever servant. La Verdure, Blaise, a 
blundering peasant who lives in the village where Thdrame is regarded as the 
“seigneur”, and Fronimond’s servant, Grison, bribed to work in his interests 
Th4rame sends an unaddressed note to Lucile by Blaise, who delivers it to Mme 
Raymond The romantic old lady replies, agreeing to elope from the fair, whither, 
according to Grison, the family is coming La Verdure, after spending there several 
days and a good deal of Th^rame’s money, has secured the assistance of the showmen 
After Fronimond, Dandinet, Lucile, and Mme Raymond have seen the marionettes, 
they are invited by La Verdure, dressed as M le Rat, to see the “ tableaux changeans ” 
While her friends are so engaged, Lucile meets Th^rame and expresses her surprise 
that she should be invited to elope Her father interrupts the conversation and takes 
her off to see the armless man Blaise reports that he has carried off Lucile, but 
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Fronunond is a bouigeois, alow of wit and infatuated with Dandinet, 
who IS still more obtuse than he. This countryman’s admiration for crude 
side-shows helps to turn Lucile against him and to disparage the Foire in 
the eyes of spectators at the Comedie Fran^aise. Mme Baymond has read 
so many novels that she has formed a romantic conception of life in which 
reality has no part. Beady to believe that Th6rame loves her, she aspires 
to be the heroine of an abduction. Blaise’s absurd mistake is partially 
explained by his ignorance of Parisian ladies who “ se peinturont tant que 
]e n’y connois goutte” (sc. 2) His pride in his achievement and his use 
of patois add to the comic effect of the role. He contrasts sharply with La 
V erdure, who directs the intrigue, wins over the men of the Foire, disguises 
himself, and shows remarkable dexterity when temporarily deprived of his 
arms. The other characters are handsome and wealthy Tb^rame, energetic 
Gnson, charming Lucile, who gradually comes to see that elopement is her 
only resource, the supposed Indians, and the barkers, L’Enrou4, Gille, 
and Braillard 

The plot IS of little consequence, servmg chiefly to introduce several 
amusing situations and to enable the author to criticize the entertainments 
of the Foire, which include “ tableaux changeans,” a bull-fight, displays of 
merchandise, and the antics of an armless man, jesters, marionettes, " Dan- 
seurs, Sautfurs, Voltigeurs,” an Italian Turk, Indians, Chinese, Egyptians, 
and a Jap, The satire becomes personal when La Verdure appears (sc. T) 
“ sous la figure de M le Bat, qui montroit des tableaux A. la Foire ” and 
invites visitors to 

Voir ici 0€8 Tableaux ohangeans, 

Vou8 en Berez contena, 

Bien contens, 

Tr^S'Contens, etc 

When Dandinet asks his name. La Verdure replies that it is “ Fatiguant ” 
and Fronimond comments 

Ausbi retes vous bien toujours la m6inp note 
Depuis dix ana, pour voir unc chose nussi sottc 


the woman turns out to be Mme Raymond, who is made to wait in a booth Her 
arrival prevents Theranie from profiting from the confuHion caused by Grieon’e 
turning over a merchant’s wares Fronimond and bis party are invited into a booth 
by Th^rame, disguised as an Indian There, while Indians sing, La Verdure, dis- 
guised as the armless man, shiifflcR cards with his feet and gets the better of 
Fronimond and Dandinet at piquet While they are busy over the game, Lucile, her 
patience exhausted by Dandinet, goes off with Th^raine Dandinet shows so little 
interest in her disappearance that Fronimond takes back his promise and announces 
that he will give his daughter to Thirame La Verdure now resumes his normal 
appearance, arms included, and sends Orison for Th^rame, while Blaise, learning 
that Mme Raymond is not Lucile, explains hia mistake and causes the old lady to 
demand revenge Though Dandinet will complain to his father, Fronimond will 
marry Lucile to Thdrame The play ends with a divertissement supplied by La Verdure 
and the Indians 
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According to the freres Farfaict,“ Le Bat, a tall man idio dressed in 
black and wore a black wig that came down to his belt, was so well im- 
personated by La Thorilliere that he sought revenge by announcing next 
day at tlie Foire that his tableaux changeans represented “ La Thorilliere 
yvre, Baron avec la Desmare, Poisson qui tient un jeu. Mademoiselle Dan- 
court & ses fiUes “ . . . Vous serez contens, tres-contens, &c.” They add 
that this pleasantry resulted m Le Bat’s arrest and his imprisonment 
during the rest of the Poire. 

The satire succeeded while Parisians were mterested in the Poire, which 
ran to the end of September, Pirst acted on the 20th of that month m 
1709, the comedy was given nineteen times in that year and was performed 
every year thereafter through 1731. It remamed in the repertory until 
1752 with a total of 162 performances. 

According to the frires Parfaict,” Lbs Amans eidicdlis was a comedy 
in one act and in verse that Legrand never published except m so far as 
it was reproduced in the first act of le Tnomphe du Terns, a play in three 
acts and a prologue that was acted on Oct. 18, 1724 As it is now im- 
possible to tell how much of the comedy passed into the Tnomphe du 
Terns, all that can be said about it is that it was first acted on June 1, 1711, 
was played nine times in that year, and was not revived Legrand was much 
more successful in a play which followed a few months later, but of which 
he was not the only author. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion about the authorship 
of L’Epbeuve eecipkoque.’'® The first claimant is B.®' Alain, under whose 
name it was published in 1711. After his death and that of Ijegrand, 
the latter’s heirs declared that he had regarded the play as his They ac- 
cordingly included it among his plays when they sold the permission to 
print them, with the result that it appeared in collections of Legrand’s 
comedies in 1731 and subsequently Maupomt added to the confusion by 
listing two plays, one by Lafont, the other, acted in the provinces, by Alain 
and Legrand. Beauchamps considered the comedy the work of Alain, a 
“ sellicr-carrossier ” who was aided by Tjegrand and who died when he was 
about thii’ty-four. The freres Parfwct,’® who place Alain’s birth in 1680 

XV, 12-.1 

•• This suggests that La Thonlliire played La Verdure , Etienne Baron, Thiraine , 
la Desmares, Lueile, la Dancourt, Mme Raymond, her daughter, an Indienne, and 
Poisson, Dandinet, who boasts of his skill at piquet 

" XV, 10.3 

’•Pans, Lefebvre, 1711, 12°, in an edition without place or date, m the editions 
of Legrand’s works of 1731, 1742, and 1770, Pans, Duchesne, 177,3 and 1783, 
Toulouse, Droulhiet, 1782, Pans, Prault, 1786, Pans, 1821 (Touquet edition) , and 
in the Repertoires of 1823 and 1824 It was translated into Dutch and into German 
111 1779, into Italian in 1796 It has been studied briefly by Miss Burnet, op ett,, 
pp 39-40, 4.5-0, etc 

” Robert, according to Beauchamps, Recherrhes, II, .502 3 

” XV, 104 5 
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or 1681, his death on Dec 23, 1720, state that he prepared for the church, 
but was obliged by his father’s death to take over his shop and become a 
sadler, and that he once competed for a prize offered by the Academy. 
Their remarks indicate that one cannot reject the attribution of the play 
to him on account of his trade They hold that he wrote the comedy with 
the help of a man “ de beaucoup d’esprit ” and that Legraiid made some 
changes in the text. In 1756 the Jhchonnaire des theatres’^ named a 
third collaborator, Pierre Thiem, a lawyer then li\mg. He is probably 
the clever man referred to as Alain’s helper. 

Nothing was said about Lesage in this connection until Paul Lacroix,” 
remembering that this author’s name was Alain Kene, concluded that “ B. 
Alain ” referred to Lesage. lie ignored the facts that Beauchamps had 
declared the “ 11 ” stood for Robert, that there is no evidence Lesage ev<‘r 
called himself “ It Alain,” that no editor of Lesage had included the play 
among his productions, and that TEpreuve renproque, like most comedies 
by actors, was first acted m the summer season, whereas the plays Lesage is 
known to have written for the Comedie Frangaise were not. It seems evi- 
dent that this 18 merely one of Lacroix’s many futile attempts at attribution 
and should be considered worthless.** 

The attribution to Lafont is to be taken no more seriously. Contemporary 
evidence shows that it was pnmanly the work of Robert Alain with some 
help from Thicrri and that Legrand adapted it to the stage of the day, 
altering it sufflcientlY for him to claim it as his own. The case is similar 
to several in which Dancourt had a hand The main ideas may well have 
been Alain’s, the adjustments that only an experienced dramatist could 
give, Legrand’s 

The essential theme is that of a lover’s testing his beloved by d isguising his 
servant as a gentleman, one as old on the French stage as Roarron’s Eentter 
ridicule It is renewed here by having the woman in the case disguise her 
servant as a lady in order to tost the man she loves ,st the same time that 
he IS testing her The authors doubtless knew such related plays as les 
Precieusei ridicules,^* Chappuzeau’s Acndemie des femmes, Montficury’s 
Dupe de soi-mesme, .and Hauteroche’s Bourgeoises de qwilile, but in these 


•‘V, 401 Claude Parfaiet added a note to the effect that he and hia brother 
were not allowed to make this statement till after Vol XV of their Hutoire was 
published 

“ Holetnne, no 16.50 t i. 

>"He was followed by Goizet, as Miss Burnet (op cit , p 40) shows, though she 
did not realize that he was borrowing from Laeroix Henri Cordier, Emm bibho- 
VrapMque sur Leeaqe, Paris, Leclerc, 1610, p J08, lists the play as if it were 
by Lesage The catalogue of the Bibliothtque Nationale, after mentioning the play 
under the names of Alain and of Legrand^ attributes it to Xtesage (=B> Alain) 

and liegratid , . _ , , t. * a 

»*Tn VJSpreuve riftproquCp as in Molifere's play, the valet, when his identity is 

revealed, tries to explain his disguise as due to a bet 
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the disguise is inspired by a desire for revenge, or by the hope of nialdng the 
deceived woman release a man, whereas here, as m Scarrou’s play, we have 
a test. In none of the five earlier comedies had the disguise been employed 
to deceive a man, m none of them had a similar deception been employed 
both by a man and by a woman, and in none had the opponents remained 
genuinely m love. By introducing such elements as these Alam and 
Legrand wrote what was practically a new play.*® 

The atmosphere is that of a fashionable salon, made gay by the costumes 
and by the handsome gifts the lovers have received. Mme de Fahgnac, who 
presides over it, had once been a soubrette, but she had married a "con- 
seiller de province,” is now a widow, and increases her fortune by gambling. 
She IS an amiable person with considerable tact and knowledge of the heart. 
Vatere and Fhilaminte are aristocrats, genuinely m love, but doubtmg each 
other because love is rare in the society in which they live. Prontin and 
Lisette are clever and cynical servants who have learned how to ape their 
masters. The valet sprinkles his talk with proverbs, as does Mme Eissold 
in la Famtlle extravagante. Uis disguise and Lisette’s make possible 
satirical remarks about a financier and about a titled lady who is willing to 
sell her rank for a fortune. The only other character is Criquet, son of the 
coachman in the home where Lisette is employed. lie serves chiefly as a 
messenger and to deceive Val^re in regard to the false countess. 

The action moves swiftly, is perfectly unified, remarkably symmetrical. 
The dialogue is clever. Frontin describes Mme de Falignac’s home as a 
place of meeting for 

deg Comtes, des Cointesses, des Marquis, deg Marquiseg, deg Presidents, dee Prisi- 
dentes, dee Abb4e, deg Abb Que diable sais-jeT 

Mme de Palignac asides (sc 4), "cette 6preuve reciproque nous va 
donner la com6die en notre petit particulier” "Nous en sommes au 

“ ValAre and Philaminte are in love, but each wishes to test the other’s affection 
To do so ValJre engages as his valet Frontin, who had previously served an extremely 
wealthy financier, M Patin — a name borrowed from le Chevaher i la mode He 
disguises Frontin as his former master, sends Philaminte a handsome brooch in 
Patin’a name, and secures a rendezvous In the meantime Philaminte disguises a 
friend’s maid, Lisette, as a countess and sends her picture to Valbre in a jeweled 
frame All four characters meet at the home of a widow, Mme de Falignac, who is 
informed of their plans by Valire and Philaminte Indignant with the latter, Valfere 
makes love to Lisette and offers to marry her, while Mme de Falignac and Philaminte 
look on from a place of concealment In order to get her revenge, Philaminte agrees 
to marry Frontin, while she is being similarly observed by Mme de Falignac and 
Vali*re Frontin and Lisette, who do not recognize each other and who realize that 
they cannot carry out these marriages, but who are anxious to profit by their 
momentary grandeur, agree to marry Philaminte finds them together, upbraids 
Frontin, and tells who Lisette is Valire then triumphs over Philaminte by telling 
her that she has accepted a valet, but she retorts by informing him that the 
“ countess ” is only a euivante Each reproaches the other, but Mme de Falignac 
assures them that they love each other Philaminte will marry Valire. Lisette 
accepts Frontin on condition he will not put her to a test 
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d&iouement,” echoes Frontm near the end of the play (sc. 18). While 
they are disguised, he and Lasette agree that their marriage must be secret 
(sc. IS), for 

Que diroient le Cominandeur mon Oncle, mon Frere le Marquis, mon Neveu Is 
Vicomte, s^ils savoient que je voulusae dpouser moms qu'un Dur? 

Fr Et nia Taste la Partisanne, mon Frere le Tr^8orler, & mon Cousin germam 
le Secretaire du Roi, que diroient-ils s’lls me voyoicnt pousser si avant dans la 
Noblesse, eux qui savent si bien ce qu'en vaut I'aune 

This bright little play is made of finer stuff than Legrand’s earlier 
comedies Lintilhac saw in it a predecessor of Marivaux. First produced 
on Oct 6, 1711, it was acted twenty tunes in that year and remained in the 
repertory until 1833, longer than any play that Legiand wrote by himself. 
As the total number of performances was 287, it was surpassed in this 
respect by only two of his comedies 

Like I’Epreuve rcctproque. La Mktamobphose amoukeuse is in one 
act and in prose and employs disguise, but it deals with simpler souls and 
IS nearer the tone of the farce in dialogue and devices The plot would 
have been improved if Severin’s consent to his niece’s marriage had been 
obtained purely by means of incidents in the play, instead of resulting m 
part from the death of the hero’s brother, which, though anticipated as 
early as the third scene, is due to nothing connected with the intrigue. 

” op cit , IV, 338, cited by Miss Burnet, op Wt , p 40 
For performances in the Low CountricB, Gerniany, and Poland cf Burnet, op oif , 
pp 1 08-9 

"Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1712, 12° Republished m editions of the author’s plays, 
1731, 1742, 1770, and in the Fin du R6pertotre, Par.s, veuve Dvbo, 1824 

” Severin, uncle and guardian of Isabelle, refuses to allow her to marry ValJre, 
a law student, because of his poverty He dismisses the sen ants who have helped 
to bring the lovers together As Valire exx>ects soon to inherit fron a dying brother, 
it would be unneiessary for him to intrigue against Heierm if the guardian had 
not promised hia niece t» an elderly Norman, Boiiqiiinart, whose arrive! is expected 
when the play begins While Valere and Isabelle arc in the street, disi ussing the 
situation with his valet, Pasquin, and her dismissed suxinnlt, Toinetle, they meet 
Crispin, Severin’s godson, sent to engage a new suivante for Isabelle and a new 
noumce for Severin's infant The youth shows them a letter addressed to Mme 
Simone, who runs an cmiiloyment agency I’asquin secuies Crispin’s loopcration 
and disguises himself as the nourncej Valdre a« the ituivante They are readily 
accepted by Severm Meanwhile Bouquinart has arrived from Baieux and pays 
laborious compliments to Isabelle He is so wearv from his trip that he goes to bed 
and falls asleep VBl^re now urges Isabelle to elope with him to her aunt’s house, 
but the girl hesitates until she is warned by Toinette that Severm has seen Mme 
Simone, has learned of the trick, and is coming with the police The lovers leave 
m a carnage, while Crispin warns Pasquin, who appears at a window of Severin s 
home The iioliee surround the house, but Severin fears to enter it with them and 
retires to a safe distance Pasquin exchanges his feminine costume for the clothes 
of the sleeping Boquinart, makes the police believe he is Severin’s prospective 
nephew and escapes The police rou-e Bonquinart, forie him to put on the garments 
that Pasquin has left on the bed, and hold him under arrest till he is liberated by 
Severin Indignant over the treatment he has received and doubting Isabelle s virtue, 
he leaves for Bayeux, while Valftre returns, announces that he has inherited from nis 
brother, and receives Severin’s permission to marry his niece 
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The death of a brother is, moreover, unusual as a comic motif.'"’ In other 
respects the plot is well constructed. 

The characters need little comment. Severm’s chief concern is to 
marry his niece to a man of means, regardless of his age or lack of charm. 
The countryman he has selected is said to laugh at his own ]okes and is 
shown as a boor, but he is far less amusmg than similar characters in 
Scarron and Moli^re The young lovers and their attendants have con- 
ventional rdles, while the police are well-meaning officials who, thanks to 
Severm’s cowardice, quite naturally arrest the wrong man 

Much of the comic element depends upon the costummg. When Cnspm 
first appears, he has put on things that represent his new occupations “ les 
manchettes & le rabat du Secretaire, l’4pee & les bottines de I’Eeuyer, & 
j’aurois pris dans un besom lea tettons de la Nourrice ” The latter must 
subsequently have formed part of Pasqum’s costume. Both the valet and 
Bouqumart once dress as a noumce, Valfere is disguised as a sutvante, 
Pasqum as Bouqinart. The cleverest part of the dialogue is found m scenes 
10 and 12, when Valere and Isabelle assure each other of their devotion 
with words that Severin interprets quite differently. There is a little social 
satire m Pasquin’s account of the life he pretends to have led as a nurse in 
the family of a wealthy procureur who (sc. 11) 

me feeoit mourir de faim, parce que roalhcureuBcment I’enfant que je nournssois 
avoit le nez fait coinme cclui de son Maitre Clcrc la maudite engeance que ces 
Clerce' ma vcrtu a bien eesuy^ dee aasaute 

The action, which takes place m the street, moves rapidly and works up to 
a comic climax when the house is besieged by the police, Pasqum escapes in 
one disguise, and Bouqumart is dragged out in another. The play was first 
acted on Aug. 6, 1712, was given fourteen times in that year, 137 times 
before it was dropped from the repertory m 1789 “ 

It was followed by the most frequently acted of Legrand’s plays, 
L’Usueier Gentilhomme The title of this comedy in one act and some 
of its satire show the obvious influence of le Bourgeois Oentilhomme, but 
it IS an exaggeration to say, as Miss Burnet does,** that “la satire de la 
famille Mananville, y compns le frere paysan, est modeWe sur la satire des 

‘“Miss Burnet, op nt , p 51, declares that "la plaisantcrir n’est paa nouvelle" 
and eites Dancourt’e Retour dee officiere to prove it, but in the latter play it la the 
villain who m pleased by the death of his relatives, while here similar sentiments 
are attributed to the hero 

“ For pcrformanees at Brussels cf Bumet, op ml , p 168 

** Paris, Pierre Ribou, 1713, 12“ Music, according to the frires Parfaict, XV, 1!59, 
by the elder Grandval Bepiiblished in the editions of Legrand’s plays, 1731, 1742, 
1770, Pans, Duchesne, 1773, Ruault, 1777, Toulouse, Droulhict, 1788, and the 
Put du Repertoire, Fans, Dabo, 1824 A Dutch translation was published in 1740 
The play has been studied by Miss Barnet, op ott , pp 35-6, 46-7, 52-3, 58 

*' Op ctt , p 36 
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Jonrdain,” for the motiration of the usurer is different from that of M. 
Jourdain, his wife bears almost no resemblance to Mme Jonrdain, he has 
no daughter, M. Jourdain has no son, and there is no character in MoliSre's 
comedy to correspond to the peasant. Colas. It would be more correct to 
say that Legrand derived from le Bourgeois GentHhomme his title, the 
idea of satirizing a wealthy parvenu, and the type of instruction given to 
his son; suggestions for the portrayal of this young man from Thomas 
Diafoirus in le Malade tmagtnatre , for the portrayal of the protagonist 
from Dancourt’s Second Chapitre and Agioteurs and from Turcaret. None 
of these plays, however, was of much assistance to Legrand in the compo- 
sition of his plot, but he may owe the method by which the denouement is 
brought about to Lesage, for in his Tonitne, acceptt'd by the actors m 1708, 
a valet disguises himself as a military man, storms about, and forces a 
fiance, disliked by the heroine to withdraw. UUsuner also resembles some 
of Legrand’s older plays, as the forfeit theme had been employed in his 
Femme file et veuve and Licaste’s law-suit, mentioned carlv in the play and 
won at the end of it, is similar in treatment and function to the hero’s 
inheritance in la Metamorphose amoureuse ** 

Mananville, son of a village school-teacher at Charonne, had, when 
twenty, started Ins career at Pans in 1681 as the servant of a business man, 
had married a peasant’s daughter, had worked with several usurers, had 
become one himself, as well as an agioteur, and had built up a great fortune. 
He wishes to marry his son to the daughter of a nobleman in order to secure 
“ tout I’appui possible centre les reclierches qu’on aurait pu faire de I’acqui- 
sition de mes biens ” " He has acquired a cortaiu polish by life in Fans 

“Fontaubin, a nobleman whose affairs have suffered from his gamhlinc and from 
usurers, has agreed to marry hiu daughter, Henriette, to the Baron de Iii Rruaudibre, 
son of M Mananville, a usurer of peasant oiigin The eontrart is to lie signed on 
the day represented in the comedy Lieaste, whom Henriette loves, comes with his 
valet, Frontin, to the home of Mananville in order to prevent the marriage He tells 
Henriette that he has gained admission to the house by bribing a servant, that he 
has written to her brother, a captain, asking him to intervene, and that he expects 
to become wealthy when he wins a law suit She fears that it is ton late, but is 
assured that her proposed marriage to the Baron can be prevented To do this 
Frontin has investigated MananviIIe’s origin and has persuaded his p< asant brother, 
Colas, to come to the wedding The speech and manners of Mme Mananville, her son, 
and her brother-in law disgust Henriette’s father, but he eannot break the engage- 
ment without forfeiting 20,000 ^cus To overcome this difficulty Frontin disguises 
himself as Henriettc’s brother, storms about, insults the usurer, slaps Colas, and 
demands 100,000 francs for his consent to the marriage When a musical entertain- 
ment IS given as a preliminary to the signing of the contract, Mananville is surprised 
to find that he and his family are ridiculed in the songs, which Frontin had com- 
posed, and Henriette’s sutvante, Lisette, had persuaded the musicians to sing In 
order to get rid of Henriette’s supposed brother, Mananville proposes to break off 
the match Fontaubin gladly agrees The documents connected with the forfeit are 
returned to their signers Fonteubm regrets that he has withdrawn his promise to 
marry Henriette to Licaste, who now brings the good news that he has won his 
law suit and has 200,000 francs to share with Henriette Their marriage will follow, 
aa will that of Frontin and Lisette. The play ends with a dtverttsaement 

Sc 2.’i Miss Burnet, op ctf , p 47, shows that the affairs of such persons were 
investigated in 1716 and that the help of a man who stood well at court was desirable 
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and is ashamed of the patois spoken by his wife and by bis brother, whom 
he tries to pass off as a ship captain. Apart from a brief allusion to his 
exacting heavy mterest for money he has loaned a widow, we hear nothing 
of his business operations, nor is the ease with which Frontin tricks him 
consistent with his alleged shrewdness in finance. 

His wife 18 a much more comical figure. She is pretentious, rude to her 
servants, continually saying the wrong thing and expressmg herself in the 
speech of her village Her son is a dull youth, who has to be coached by his 
relatives and who has profited little from the instruction he has received in 
fencing, music, dancing, riding, and what his mother calls " ostographe ” 
and “ ansm^tique ” (sc. 5). The family group is completed by Colas, a 
friendly peasant, ill received by his wealthy relatives, obstinate in his desire 
to remain in their home when they try to get rid of him, too prudent to 
resent the slap he receives from Frontin 
In contrast with these persons of humble birth we are shown Fontaubin, 
who has been deceived about Mananville’s family, who recognizes his mis- 
take, and who conducts himself like a gentleman except for his lingering 
in Mananville’s home after he has broken off the marriage — a fact that 
shows Legrand to have been more interested in introducing the divertme- 
ment than in drawing a character Licaste and TIennette have little indi- 
Tidnality Lisette is clever and impudent, especially amusing when she 
imitates the speeih of Mme Mananville “Madame, .gallons nous en nllor 
Mais j’aurons I’hoimeur de revenir tout 4 cette heure ” (sc 6) The char- 
acter that dominates the action is Frontin,'*' who investigates Mananville, 
brings his brother to Pans, and, disguised as a captain, breaks off the 
marriage and saves Fontaubin from paying the forfeit. Like many of 
Legraiid's valets, he is quick, resourceful, and witty. 

The plav is weak in verisimilitude and in the method by which the 
denouement is brought about, and the characters are superficially presented, 
but there are excellent scenes at the expense of the upstart peasants When 
Mme Mananville meets Henriette, she assures her that “ je serons tretous 
ravis de vous avoir dans notre alliance,” and she admits that, as for herself 
and her husband, “]e sommes la pohtesse meme, eroinez-vous que ]e 
n’avons point eu de peine du tout 4 nous accoutumer 4 etre de quality 
(sc. 5) Her acquired politeness is put to a severe test when her brother-in- 
law arrives from the country (sc 9) 

Mme M Qiie venez vous nous center ici, mon ami, je ne vous connaiasona pas 
Colas Qiioi 1 Catau ne rcconnoit pas son tnau frere ' 

Mme M Fi doncl 

*• Not Crispin, as Miss Biimet, op at , pp 48, 51, ealls him three times Frontin’s 
use of sonps to ridicule the Mananville family may have been derived from le Concert 
ndicule by Brueys and Palaprat, cf my op at.. Part IV, p 709 
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tie Baron: Tenez, je ne roos reconnou pag non plus, mon oncle Colas. 

Colas Uorgu^' je ne sis pourtant pas si change que vous; oh bian, bian, tout 
coup vaille, ]e veuz £tre de la f£te 

Mme M Un paysan £tre d’une ndce de qualitd, quelle bardiessel 

lie Baron Oui, cela est impertinent, mon oncle Colas 

Colas Jarnigud, vous Stes das ingrats, nan dit bian vrai, qu’il vaudroit mieua 
qu’une Cit£ p4rlt, qu’un gueux a'enncblt 

The dialogue m the scenes in which the Mananville iamily appears, the 
satirical verses at their expense, and the final divertissemenl must have 
appealed especially to audiences that reverenced as an ideal a stratified 
society, tree from usurers and from persons who sought to change their 
class. The play was first given on Sept. 11, 1713. It was performed twenty- 
seven times in that year and, except in 1744 and 1746, was produced every 
year thereafter through 1783. A last performance at the Comedie Franqaise 
was given in 1789. In the eighteenth century it was played no less than 417 
times, but it did not survive the social changes that began to take place 
during the Ilevolution ■*’ 

Among the authors of the period who composed more than three or four 
comedies Iiegrand alone confined himself to plays in one act. lie showed 
little originality, employed disguise in all his comedies, trusted chiefly to 
his plot, although, except when he was writing m collaboration, his plots 
leave much to be deeired His first play was, as I have said, no better than 
tliose he wrote in the provinces, but he surpassed them lu V Amour Dwible, 
with its satirical treatment of superstition and its introduction of a boy, 
in la FamdU extravaganie, with its entertaining use of proverbs, and in 
la Foire Snwt-Laui ent, a clever attack upon rivals of the r!om6die FranQaise. 
Superior to these are I’Epreuve rcciproque, of which, however, Alain may 
be the mam author, and VUsuner GenMhomme, with its entertaining 
dramatization of parvenus 

Legrand's work in this period suggests that he was preparing to succeed 
Dancourt as the principal member of the troupe to compose plays for it 
This may explain why he specialized in one-act comedies, manv of which 
were needed, as they were played with tragedies or longer comedies, and it 
was especiallv desirable to have them during the summer season, when 
new full-length plays were rarely given. That he knew his audience is 
shown by the success of his comedies in the eighteenth ccntiirv That they 
had little of lasting value is demonstrated by the neglect into which they 
fell in the eentnry that followed 


" For performances of the play in the eiphtoenth century at Brussels, in Germany, 
and m Poland cf Burnet, op cif , pp 1^8-9 

ir 
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LESAQE 

Lesage ib Temembered primarily as a novelist. It was probably the fame 
of le Didble boiteux and Otl Bias that caused Turcaret to be revived and 
helped prolong the careers of this comedy and of Crispin rival de son maitre 
Yet his plays deserve attention on their own account. Though he owed much 
to Spain and to Dancourt and contributed little that was new in material 
or method to the drama of his country, five of his comedies, composed m 
the first decade of the century, were performed at the Comcdie Frangaise, 
two of these are among the most widely known plays of the period, and 
one of them is its most dramatic comedie de mmurs 

He had begun his career as a dramatist by adapting to the French stage 
a play by Rojas and one by Lope de Vega.* He had altered them little, 
though he had written in prose, but he had gained some knowledge of 
dramatic technique, ot what material should be kept and of what it was 
wise to omit or alter When he composed his third play, Le Point 
u’honnbuk,'* he showed similar charactenstics, but he made larger altera- 
tions in his model. His source was again a play by Ro]a3 and again he 
wrote in prose. No hay amigo para amigo had already supplied Scarron 
with a few amusing scenes ” Lesage repeated these, but he also took over 
the main incidents of the Spanish plot Roja.s’s comedia is a romantic drama 
of love and honor, in which are presented a captain who is very sensitive 
about rules connected with dueling and servants whose conduct contrasts 
comically with that of their masters Lesage eliminated the murder that 
the hero of the Spanish play has committed, reduced the romantic portion 
of the comcdia, leaving out Rojas’s love orations and his elaborate com- 
parisons with flowers, heavenly bodies, etc., but he increased greatly the 
comic portion, making of the captain much more a professor of honor than 
ho IS in the original, giving now scenes to Rojas’s servants, and adding new 
characters to increase comic effects suggested by the Spaniard From 
Scarron ■* ho must have derived the attitude he assigns to Beatrix in regard 

' Cf my op nt , Part IV, pp 005-7 

* Among Lesage’s plays published in the Recneil of Pans, Jacques Barois fils, 
1739, prir , Aug 22,1738 Kepublishcd in collective editions of 1774, 1783, 1810, 
1821, 1823, 1828, 1830, and 1879, cf Henri Cordier, Bssai hiblwgraphiqne sur lea 
oeuvrea d’Alatn-Reni Lesage, Pans, Leclerc, 1910, and the catalogue of the Biblio- 
th5que Nationals 

• Cf my op ett , Part III, p 896, note on Part II, p 459 

^Jodelet soufflete, II, 2 
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to the humiliated valet. There are references to le C*d, and a line (II, 1?) 
IS quoted from that play. 

Though Lesage respected only one unity, that of time, and allowed a 
violation of Itatson, he made some effort to follow French technique by 
reducing to three ‘ the number of localities represented, and succeeded in 
producing a comedy that is more firmly constructed than No hay anugo. 
This IS partly due to the fact that he paid more attention to preparation 
and placed the comic scenes between the valets earlier in his play. When 
his comedy was acted, it was in five acts, but, when he published it, Lesage 
reduced the number to thiee “ pour la rendre plus vive,” as he declares. 

The chief character, the one who makes a fetich of the “ point d’honneur,” 
18 in Lesage’s play " Don Lope de Castro. Leonor describes him (I, 1) 
as " SI delicat sur le point d’honneur, qu’il outre quelquefois la mati^re. 
Cela lui donne un ridicule dans le niondc,” though he is well horn, brave, 
and honest lie has written a book that gives the rules “ de jioint d’hon- 
neuT ” In tins he describes all sorts of offenses and “ reparations possibles 
et impossibles ” Men come from aliroad to consult him He cmplovs spies 
to discover cases that may require his services. Lesage has him refer (II, 
1) to a duel for which lie is to make arrangements, introduces one of his 
spies (III, 2), who tells liim of a fight connected with a serenade, and adds 
a scene (III, 3) m which a Sicilian consults him ’ He is shown in his 

" By making one of the girls the captain’s niece he was aliK to do without other 
places than the Prado and two apartraentB in the captain s house When the action 
passes from one of these to the other, Itatson is violated (HI, .'>«) Some of the 
scones have no lonneition with the plot exicpt that (liey illustrate the captain’s 
aitivities 

• Alonse de Guzman has been for four years m love with Estelle d’AIvarade, who 
has preferred Buis Pacheco The latter, supposed to be still fighting in Flanders, 
has returned to Madrid under the assumed usme of Carlos He has gi’ i n up Estelle 
for Isionor, Alonse’s sister, who has fallen in love with him_ In older to help his 
own suit, liowever, Alonse has promised his sister to Estelle’s unde, ( uptain Lope, 
whose life has been saved by Luis in Flanders Leonor dei lares her intention of 
obeying her brother, but she is persuaded by her stitvnnte, Ilestrix, whom Luis has 
bribed, to receive the young man in the evening When Leonor loams that her 
brother resents the attentions of the supposed Carlos, she irranges for their inter- 
view to take place m Estelle's apartment Meanwhile Alonse has asked Lope to help 
him punish a man who has been prowling around his house and is apparently seeking 
to seduce his sister Luis’s valet, Clann, reiognircd by Estelle, )iiet<nds, in order 
to conceal the fact that his master ih in Madrid, that Luis has married a girl in 
Brussels Estelle appeals to her imele, who promises to avenge her The eaptain’s 
valet, Crispin, left as a sentinel, is slapped by Clann, is ordered bv his master to 
get revenge, practises with his sword, and is slapped again and beaten He makes 
Lope believe he has avenged his honor Luis keeps his iiiipointment with Uonoi, 
Tccogmies Estelle, and wishes to retire, but he is diseovered by Mouse and the 
captain Luis explains that he is not married and that he loves I.f‘onor Estelle, 
who had already expressed interest m Alonse, agrees to niarrj him instead of Luis 
The captain approves sinre one ot his rules is that the man who has loved longer 
than his rival has first claim on the girl When he is reminded that Luis has loved 
Leonor longer than he has, he withdraws his request for her hand and comments 
on the seventy of honor’s rules 

’The Sicilian has read in a book that a man of his name was murdered by a 
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relations with the other gentlefolk of the play and with his valet, whom he 
mstructs in regard to honor. His character is made comic by his ex- 
aggerated interest m dueling and by the manner m which he subordmates 
all his emotions to his mechanical code The fact that his rival has loved 
Lkinor a few days longer than he makes him assist m the denouement by 
withdrawing his offer of marriage. 

The importance given to this character and the scenes in which a valet 
who resents an insult is more severely insulted make of the play largely 
a satire upon the “ point d’honneur.” The f rires Parfaict felt that the sub- 
ject was not one that could be appreciated in the France of Lesage’s time, 
which was almost that of their own As Louis XIV had done much to 
suppress dueling, it piobably would have been difficult in 1708 to find any 
such interest in rules of honor as had existed in Spain m the time of Bojas. 
This fact may help explain the failure of the play. 

The other characters have little to distinguish them from the usual 
young lovers and their resourceful attendants So greatly did Lesage 
increase the role of these servants that they are found in all the scenes of 
Act I, in all but two of Act II, and in all but two of Act III They and 
the captain replace Rojas’s young lovers as the center of interest This shift 
in emphasis, the use of prose, the changes in position of certain scenes, and 
the attention paid the setting * are Lesage’s chief contributions That they 
were of little avail is shown by the fact that the play was acted only twice at 
the Com6die Frangaise and that it was not performed more frequently when 
it was given at the Theatre Italien ® 

In his next play, Don Cf)SAB Uhsin,”’ Lesage returned to the methods 
he had employed in his first two adaptations of Spanish plays and followed 
closely his model, Calderdn’s Peor estd que estaha This comedia had 
already been adapted to the French stage by Brosse and by Boisrobert," 
but there is no evidence that Lesage knew the work of either His prin- 

E erson called Penchichichipinchi and that the murder hag not been avenged He 
as been unable to find anyone of that name m Italy and asks whether, if he die- 
coverg no one m the rest of Europe, his honor may be at rest The captain advises 
him to visit the rest of the world 

' lie scene of Acts I and II is laid in the Prado One sees " dans I’enfoncement 
iin mur de jardin perc4 d’une petite porte” Act III shows two apartments in the 
captam’g home The first, Lope’s own, resembles a " salle d’armes on y volt quantity 
de fleurets, de plastrons et autres ustensils concernant les armes ” The other, Estelle’s, 
IS lighted by manv candles 

• First played, Feb 3, 1702 The fr^res Parfaict, XIV, 250, state that the author s 
share was 103 francs and that, altered by Lesage, the comedy was given on April 10, 
1725, and once thereafter at the Th44tre Italien It then had a prologue and was 
entitled VArhxtre dea dtfferends 

*“It was first published in the Recuetl of Pane, Jacques Barois fils, 1739, pnv , 
Aug 22, 1738, then in collective editions of 1774, 1810, 1821, 1823, 1828, and 1830, 
cf Cordier, op nt and the catalogue of the Bibliothbque Nationals 
" Cf my op Cl* , Part II, pp 473-4, and Part III, pp 65-8 
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cipal alterations lie m the suppression of the second invitation sent by 
Lissrda to Don Cesar, a^ing him to visit her at night, its attendant 
complications, and the recovery of the man Don Cesar is supposed to have 
killed. The action is consequently simplified and made to accord more 
fully with the spirit of French comedy, but we are left with a rather flat 
ending, brought about m part by circumstances not connected with the 
action. 

The play is distinctly a comedy of intrigue,*' an imbroglio based on a 
curious senes of misunderstandings A father arrests Ins own daughter, 
thinking she is the daughter of a friend, and entrusts her to herself. A 
young man flirts with a friend’s fianc^ without knowing who she is. This 
friend questions a girl about one adventure while she thinks he is talking 
about another. The secret on which the happy outcome depends is often in 
danger of being discovered. When all is over, one msv well ask whether 
Ctear and Lisarde are satisfied with the mates they get, although Lesage 
made some effort to avoid this impression by having Cesar declare that 
F 16 ride still has first place in his affections and Lisarde assert that, in 
inviting Cdsar to her home, she is merely satisfying her curiosity. 

Both the portrayal of charai ter and the creation of distinctly comic scenes 
are sacrificed to plot The chief importance of the play lieu in the fact that 
its lack of success seems to have convinced Lesage that French audiences 
had weaned of Spanish cloak and sword dramas and desired plays that 
would be more distinctly comic and would pay more iiitcntion to characters 
and manners. 


>»non Cesar Ursin, visiting in a garden at night Flfiridc, daughter of Prospei 
Coloiie, Governor of Naples, has wounded a man whom he mistook for a rival and 
has fled to Gaeta, where, in a garden by the sea, he meets l/isarde, daughter of Don 
Fernand d’Aragon, governor of the town and an old friend of Colone Though engaged 
to Don Juan Osorio, Lisarde is attracted by Cdsar FUride has followed Cfear to 
Gaeta and taken refuge with Lisarde Her father, thinking Hhe has elopod, writes 
to Colone requesting that his daughter axid Cdsar be arreHted This message leads 
to the capture of C^sar and a veiled woman, whom the governor puts, as he thinks, 
in hiB daughter’s keeping while he conducts Cdsar to prison Lisarde, wm> nappens 
to he the veiled woman, now finds herself safe in her own apartment Her latnor 
sends word to Colone that he has made the capture Meanwhile .ruun. who has come 
to Gaeta with the purpose of marrying Lisarde, ih presented to her as her fiance. 
As he 18 an old friend of C68aT and ban ween him in the garden UdoTe his capture, 
he regrets hia iinpriHoninent and offer** ahHiNluHie (Y'sar, invited by ].,i'*arde to 
visit her at night, gets Juan to prevail upon the keeper of the prison to allow mm 
to eo Though he does not accompany him, Juan discovers liis presence in the 
governor’s home and demands an exjilanatioD Cesar dec lares that he docs not know 
Lisarde and was visiting another woman, a statement he believes to be true, M he 
has not learned the name of the woman he met in the garden at Claeta Juan lets 
C^sar go but next morning questions Lisarde s guest, finds that she knows Cesar 
and has met him in a garden He ih convinced that his friend is innocent so far as 
Lisarde is concerned and informs Fli^ride that CVsar is m town ^ 

nrevent her from visiting him, hut a courier brings a letter from the Governor of 
Naples stating that Cesar’s victim has recovered, that he may return to Naples, Md 
that he may marry his daughter A double wedding will take place at Gaeta, that 
of Cdsar and F16ride, of Juan and Lisarde 
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Don Cesar Ursin was first given, with Cnspw nvcU de son mcAire, on 
March 15, 1707. It was acted only six times and was not revived. The 
duchesse d’Orleans noted on March 24 that Don Cesar was more successful 
at court, Cnspxn rival at Paris, but that neither was of much value. The 
Journal de Verdun declared in May that Don Cesar had been hissed, though 
many persons thought it deserved a better fate.^’ Lesage accepted the 
popular verdict and did not again attempt this type of play. 

Lintilhac “ supposed that the first conception of Crispin rival db son 
MAiiRE*' came from Hurtado de Mendoza’s Empenos del mentir because 
in this Spanish play an adventurer tries to marry his benefactor’s sister by 
passing himself off as her fiane6 He admits, however, that incidents, 
dialogue, and characters one nothing to this supposed source. He might 
have added that, as Mendo/ii’s Teresa says, “ no hay lacayito en la histona.” 
Moreover, a lover poses as a fianc6 m other plays that are no more remote 
from Lesage’s comedy than is Mendoza’s, such as Tirso’s Villana de Vallecas, 
Boisrobert’s Trois Orontes, Thomas Corneille’s Dom Cesatr d' Avalos.^* 
There is, then, no evidence that this theme was deiived from Mendoza’s 
play.” The idea of disguising a valet as a gentleman could have come from 
vanous plays other than Mendoza’s Scarron’s Jodelet maitre or Bentier 
ridicule, Moliere’s Prerieusei ndicvles, etc Moreover, for a valet to long 
to rise in society had been suggested in Champmesle’s Gnsettes, Haute- 
roche’s Souper mal appretc, Eegnard’s Joueur and Menechmes}* Lesage 
was not the first to dramatize any of these ideas His originality lay in 
combining them as none of his predecessors had done, as well as in his clever 
dialogue and his rapid and well developed action 


For these rofereno's < f the frires Parfaict, XTV, 440-1, and MiUtse, R&p , p 217 
It IB probably the failure of this play that in-pirecl a leinnrk in the 1707 edition of 
le IhahW hoiieuar (Chap X) When it is supKested that, if Spanish plays were 
translated in France, they would not sucieed, Asniodee agrees and adds, '* II n’y a 
pas longtenips qu'un auteur de <e pays li en a fait la triste experienie ” 

Op rtt , IV, 101 He discusses the play on this and the following pages Cf 
also his Lcmqe, Pans, Hachette, 18111, p ‘18, and Lenient, op nt , I, 1.10-3 

Pans, Pierre Rihou, 1707, 12“ , prti , May 8 Kepuhlished in the Thddtre /ronjots 
of 1737, in the Kciunl, Pans, Jacques Barms fils, 1730 For these and forty-six 
other editions, as well us for translations, cf Henri Cordier, op oit and the catalogue 
of the BIlJlloth^quc Nation ilc 

”Cf niy op nf , Part 11, pp 74.") 8, and Part IV, pp 447 .50 
” Los f'mptno<i del niriittr may haic been thought to be the source of the play 
because it probably did inspiic an episode in Oil Blai (II, 428 leq in the edition of 
1828), which Lesage's editor belieied he had taken from Pniptn ntal 
“Cf my op at , Part III, pp 70S, 77.1, Part IV, p 741, and aboye. Chap XIII 
Wedding garments, worn by a man for whom they were not made, play a similar 
part here and in Boindiii s recent Troie Oosromt 

Valfere has fallen in Io\e with Ang^lique, daughter of Oronte, and has gained 
the help of her aun'anfr, Lisette, who has told him that her mistress is engaged, 
but without re\ealing the name of the man He appeals to his valet, Crispin, who 
longs for a financial career and admires Ang^lique Crispin meets an acquaintance. 
La Branthe, who, after serving a sentence at the Chfitelet, has become the valet of 
Damis, the young man who was to marry Angcliquc, but who has secretly married 
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The charactenzation is superior to that of Lesage’s earlier plays. Oronte 
is a wealthy Parisian bourgeois, who has three fine houses in the city and 
gives his daughter a dowry of 60,000 francs. One of his houses has cost 
him 80,000 francs to build. He is easily deceived by Crispin’s disguise and 
by La Branche’s claim that Val^re has forged a letter, though he is con- 
vinced that he is himself an excellent judge of character. His wife is still 
more simple-mmded. She is said to agree with the last person who has 
spoken to her. She changes her opinions rapidly, is easily influenced by 
flattery, and has an excellent opinion of her mtelligence and her charms. 
She IS between twenty-five and sixty, but, as she lost a lover in the Cretan 
war some forty )'ears before the play was acted, she must be much nearer 
sixty than twenty-five When she recalls that Valire looked at her and 
Angehquo “ avec des yeux si passionnes,” she asks Lisette if she is sure that 
“e’est de ma fille qu’il est amourenx’” (sc. 5). One can hardly expect 
this couple to have produced a daughter moie intelligent tliaii Angelique, 
who can think only of following suggestions she receives from Lisette and 
Valire. 

Orgon resembles Oronte in being easily deceived. He is courteous enough 
to think that he should himself explain why his son cannot marry Angelique. 
This son, who has seduced a girl of good family and been obliged to marry 
her, does not appear on the stage. Val&re is a young-man-about-town, 
cheated by merchants, protected by a marquise, and not above deceiving 
Oronte in order to win his daughter. As a penniless young nobleman and 
an ardent lover, he wins the svmpathy of the audience 


a girl at Chartres La Branche has come to Pans to inform Oronte that Damis 
cannot marry his daughter and to bring back Daniis^e winding garments Crispin 
proposes to put on these clothes, to p(»se as Damis, to marry Angtliquc, and to 
divide the dowry with La Brum he He warns Valore that he must stay away from 
Oronte’s house while he works in his interests Angt^lique and Lisette persuade Mme 
Oronte to favor Valere, but she yields to her Imsbancl's judgincmt ^hen he assures 
her that, as the contiact has been signed, he cannot break off Aug61ique*8 marriage 
to Daniis La Branche brings Oronte a forged letter, presumably from Orgon, intro* 
ducing his son, Oamis He is followed by Crispin, who, disguised as Uamis, is now 
received as their son in-law by Oronte and his wife He flatters Mme Oronte and 
wins her support Meanwhile A'alere, who has become impatient, meets Angdlique 
and Lisette, learns that tlie fiance is Damis, and declares that the latter, who happens 
to be hiH friend, has i^ntton that he is married While lie goes to get the letter, 
Lisette informs Oronte about its contents, but La Branche convinces him that Valere 
has forged the letter Oronte ih so completely won over that he disciisses Angelique’s 
dowry with Crispin and starts to visit his notary in order to obtain the sum 
required On the way he meets Damis’s father, Orgon, who had come to tell him 
about Ills son’s marriage, but had been persuaded by La Branche to postpone his 
visit for a day in order to allow the anger of Oronte and his wife to cool Orgon 
now eondrms Valere's report that Damis is married and declares that the young 
man is still at Chartres He and Oronte conclude that Crispin is an impostor When 
the valets are accused, they try to escape, but Vakre, Oronte, and Orgon arrest 
them They beg for mer< y and appeal especially to Mme Oronte, who asks that they 
be spared Oronte agrees to release tlicm and even to start them in business if they 
will reform He gives his daughter to VaUre and invites Orgon to the wedding 
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More important than any of these are the two intriguers, La Branche 
and Crispin. The former has spent several weeks in the Cb5telet, charged 
with an attempt at highway robbery He has had his term shortened by the 
intervention of a pawnbroker’s niece. He plots with Crispin and agrees to 
divide the spoils At one time he thinks of taking the whole dowry for 
himself, but he decides that it is more prudent to stand by his fellow thief. 
He shows his cleverness by preparmg the way for Crispin, by convincing 
Oronte that Damis’s letter is forged, and by delaying Orgon’s visit to 
Oronte. Crispin is equally clever and even more daring Weary of being 
a valet, he says to himself (sc 2) 

tu devrois pT4Benteinent bnller dans la finance Avec Vesprit que j’ai, morbleii! 
I’aurois ddjd fait plus d’une banqueroute 

His need of capital sends him to Touraiiie, before the play begins, on a 
gambling expedition It now induces him to pose as Damis in the hope of 
escaping to Flanders, if not with AngiMique, at least with her dowry. He 
shows his resourcefulness in plotting with La Branche and in deceiving 
Oronte, his family, and Valere He has to invent information quickly 
when Oronte questions him about Orgon’s law-suit, of which he has never 
heard, and he cleverlj explains his disguise to Valilre by pretending that 
he was seeking to disgust the Oronte couple with Damis. 

These characters are skillfully introduced m a senes of scenes that follow 
one another logically and give a varied senes of situations Suspense is 
excellently preserved The play is well construited and contains not a 
little social satire 

il aime le jeu, le vin, les femmes Cela m'amuse, vela me dCtourne de mal 
faire (sc 3) 

II a dlevi avec la plus bnllante jeunesse de Pans Tudieu' e’est une t6te 
bien sensCe “A 51 Cnuiuct, medecin, dans la nie clii Sepiilire" Voilik iiii 
mddecin qui lo"e dune le quartier de ecs malades ‘‘A M Bredouillet, avocat 

au parlement, rue des Mam aisee Paroles ” "AM Gourmandin, clianome de " 
(sc 7) 

La justice est une si belle chose, qu’on ne sauroit trop I’acheter' (sc 9) 

Damis est un plaisant homme de vouloir avoir deux femmes, pendant que taut 
d’honnStes gens sont si facliCs d'en avoir une un de ecs petits ac^l4rats qui 

ne se font point un scrupule de la plurality des dots (sc 13) 

This bright little comeclv was originally played with its author’s Don 
Cesar Urstn on JIarch 1,^, 1707 This was an unusual programme as a 
new play in five acts was regularly given alone until the receipts dropped 
sufficiently to warrant the addition of a one-aet comedy Lesage may have 
thought that his longer play was not comic enough to stand alone The 
superior populaiitv of Cnsjnn ntal was shown in 1707 by its bemg acted 
nine times in comparison with six performances of Don Cesar. Neither 
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play was giTen in 1708, but, while Don Cesar failed to teappear in the 
repertory, Crispin rwaJ was acted five tunes in 1700 and ten tunes in 1718. 
As Lesage’s fame mcreased, it became a favorite, was acted sixty-four times 
in 1720-30, remained m the repertory until 1874, and had by that time been 
performed 679 times. Only six eighteenth-centurj plays were acted more 
frequently at the Com6die I’rangaise. 

According to Lmtilhac,®" Lesage next composed a one-act play called 
les Etrennes and wished to have it acted on Jan. 1, 1708, then, as it was 
refused, lengthened it to five acts and called in Turcabet Though it was 
accepted in its new form, the performance of the comedy was delayed, 
supposedly because financiers influenced the actors or the author, but on 
Oct 13, 1708, the troupe was ordered by the Dauphin to learn the rSles 
and bring it out.°® The year before Dancouit had produced his Didble 
boiieux and Second Chapitre, each of which plays has a frame in which 
Asmod4e appears, once at the Comedie Frangaise itself. It seems probable 
that Lesage derived from these plays, inspired by his own Dvtble hoiteiuc, 
suggestions for his Critique, which, accordmg to the freres Parfaict, was 
given with the five-act play when it was first performed. The opposition 
that he had encountered in getting his play before the public made him 
realize the need for this Critique. In writing it he was following the 
example of Molifire and the very recent one of llegnard in his Critique 
du Legataire, while iii giving it the form employed by Dancourt, he was 
recovering his “ bien ” where he found it. 

The sources of Turcaret lie partly m the life of the times when it was 
written, paitly in plays that had preceded it. Lintilhac has indicated the 
increasing importance of the tax-rollectors as liouis XIV became, thanks 
to his wais, nioie and more financially embarrassed. He has also listed a 
number of plays, including and following Zo Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, wbich 
had intioduced tax-collectors oi other linanciers into the cast To these 
may be added Hobbe’s La Rapmiere, Saint-Yon’s Maeurs du terns, and 
Dancourt’s Second Chapitre. While it is difficult to say yust which plays 
were utilized, it is easy to show that several of them may well have served 
as Tjcsasre’s models -' 

Hmtoire (i6nerale du thMIrr, IV, 164 Hm detailed study of Turcaret is found 
on pp 182-20R, <f also Lenient, op ett , I, 1 H-flO, and C S Grutkind, ZFBL, LV 
( 1032 ) , 308-24 The play in five acta waa read to the troupe on May 15 , cf Lintilhoc, 
Lesage, p 5(1 

** X’aria, Pierre Ribou, 1709, 12° , pnv , Feb 23, reRiatered, March 1 Republished 
in 1725 by Rilmu’s widow, in the Thddtre frangois of 1737, in the Recucxl, Jacques 
Barois fils, 1739, and Pans, Gandouin HW For these and fifty-two other editions, 
cf Henri Cordier, op ett , and the catalogue of the Bibhothique Nationale The 
name, Turiaret, was derived, according to Van Kanipen (yeophtlologus, XVI, 6-9) 
from tun in the sense of Turk and in that of a blood sucking insect 

*“ Tile frdres Parfaict, XV, 4, quoted a statement to this effect from the Kegtstres 
Lintilbac notes that the document in question is now lost 

*• A wealthy tax-collector of humble origin, Turcaret, is squandering his fortune 
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In les Mceurs du terns, a tax-collector loves a girl who prefers a young 
nobleman, spends money on her, is deceived and piUaged. In the Banque- 
rowtxer Fersillet cheats the public, courts a widow, and pays her debts. 
Lintilhac calls attention to the fact that an unscrupulous character in 
the Aianlures des Champs Ehsees is named Ralle, as is a character m 
Turcaret. Dancourt’s lietour des officiers introduces a sovs-fermier who 
began his career as a lackey, is on his way to prosperity, and is ashamed of 
his rustic relatives A sous-traitant, who began as a page and a doorkeeper, 
has an important role in Dancourt’s Second Chapttre His Bourgeoises d la 
mode shows an adventurer whose mother is a pawnbroker, a valet named 
Frontin, and a diamond that is important in the plot. The Marquis of le 
Joueur turns out to be a cousin of another pawnbroker. This play and 
others I have mentioned in discussing Crispin nial, as well as the latter 
comedy, bring in a valet who is anxious to rise socially by means of 
financial operations Lesage’s Frontin is a subtler and more formidable 
Crispin His other chaiactcrs are, in the mam, familiar figures. 

Lesage’s originality is found in his making his tax-collector the leading 
character of his play, lu his depicting him as more violent than his pre- 
decessors had been, and in his adding details about various characters. We 
learn a good deal about Turcaret. His father was a pdtissier in a Norman 
village. He had started life as a lackey in a noble family. He has now 
reached a point where his " prose . . est sign6e ct approuvee par quatre 


upon a colonel's widow, the Baronne, who in turn gives money to the Chevalier 
Her xnaid, Marine, disapproven of her conduct, resigns, and informs Turcaret that 
hi8 money is going to the Chevalier In a rage the tax-Lollet tor breaks a mirror and 
porcclairies in the Baronne's chamber, but he la made to bclioe that the woman he 
loves H innocent and to repbice the damaged furniHlimgs At the Bnronne’s request 
he takes into hia service the ChevalierV valet, Frontin, who platCH hm friend, Ijinette, 
tn the Baronne’a home Frontin engages a forger to present a bill, aaid to be owed 
by the Baronne's deceased husband Turcaret agrees to pay it Tlie Baronne will 
use the money to furnish a country house that Turcaret, at the suggewtion of Frontin 
and Lisctte, will present to her Meunwlnle Turearet has engaged in various risky 
deals and has gone security for a man who skipa with 200,000 ecus As his resources 
have been drained by the Baronne and Frontin lie is unable to pay this amount and 
IS taken oil to prison Before he g<K^8, he has met at the Baronne's his sister, who 
is a pawnbroker, and his wife, whom he has tried to keep in the provinces, but who, 
needing money, has come to Pans, represented herself as a countess, and begun an 
intrigue with the Marquis, who is a friend of the (.'hevaher and whose grandfather 
Turcaret had served as n valet The meeting exposes Tunaret’s humble birth, his 
snobbishness, and his wife's pretentions A diamond, pawned by the Marquis, acquired 
by Turcaret, presented to the Baronne, loaned to the Chevalier, and returned bv him, 
enables the Baronne to clear herself of charges brought against her by Marine A 
check for 10,000 ecus, pa>able to Uie beater and presented by Turcaret to the 
Baronne, is entrusted to Frontin who pretends that it was taken by the police 
when they eolleoted Tunarct’s assets As a matter of fact, he has cashed the check 
and with this mone> and Lisette is prcjiared to start on a career that may some 
da> make him as wealthy as Turcaret As for the Chevalier, the Baronne gives him 
up when she discovers that he has invented gambling losses in order to get money 
from her 

**2/i«fotrc gendrale du thtdtre, IV, 193 
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fermieTS-gto^raiu ” (I, 6). He belongs to an important " assembl^e," sells 
mmor offices, engages under the names of others in usurious practices, 
advises a prot6g4 to enter into bankruptcy with fraudulent intent, neglects 
to pay his wife’s allowance, is pitiless to an employee who has been robbed. 
When told that the latter is “ trop bon,” he exclaimes, “ Trop bon I trop 
bon! Bhi pourquoi diable s’est-il done mis dans les affaires’”’ (III, 9). 
His rum is caused partly by his shady enterprises and partly by his extrava- 
gance in regard to women The Baronne and her friends have little 
difficulty in tricking him while he is lavishing gifts upon her, a handsome 
diamond, a carriage and horses, a house, furnishings, a check for 10,000 
4cus, etc 

Turcaret’s social ambition leads him to patronize the Opera, though he 
considers a trumpet a suitable instrument to accompany a singer. He enjoys 
having a poet at his table and even seeks to write verse himself, like the 
millionaire in les Bommes de bonne volonte, but with less regard for the 
rules of prosody. He is convinced of his own discernment and is unaware 
that, when his affections are involved, he readily falls a victim to persons 
less skillful in affairs than himself. The violence of his anger is shown m 
the scene of the broken minor and vases, but he restrains himself when he 
18 insulted by the Marquis. The character would have appeared more 
ominous if more emphasis had been placed on his nefarious business 
methods and less on his r61e ns a dupe. 

This impression is partly remedied by the role of Frontin, whose career 
lies largely m the future. He is merely a clever valet at the beginning of 
the comedy, but he is accepted by Turcaret as a clerk and shows his progress 
in deception by persuading his employer to add to his gifts to the Baronne, 
by deceiving him in regard to the forged bill, and by keeping for himself 
the money of the hiUei d porteur. He represents the tax-collector in his 
beginnings, as Turcaret represents him just before his downfall Together 
they offer a fairly complete picture of this social scourge Lesage’s method 
IS similar to that employed by Emile Augier in les Effronth It was one 
that the limitations imposed by the unity of time rendered especially 
desirable 

The other persons are well characterized The Baronne is very clever in 
her flattery of Turcaret, but she is easily deceived by the Chevalier and his 
agents Marine is a relatively honest suwante, whose common sense is 
shocked by the Baronne’s infatuation over the Chevalier that makes her run 
the risk of losing her “ vache h lait ” Lisette has no scruples of any kind 
and may enter the Opera if she does not find it more profitable to build up 
a fortune with Frontm The Chevalier makes his living at the expense of 
women, “avec ses airs passionnes, son ton radouci, sa face minaudifere (I, 
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1). The Marquis, one of the most interesting characters m the play, is a 
dissipated aristocrat, witty and sarcastic, seeking variety in his amuse- 
ments, flirting with a queer woman he meets at a dance, able to make some- 
thmg of himself, but preferring to do nothing elegantly while awaitmg an 
inheritance. 

Mme Turcaret, a blacksmith’s daughter, has been banished by her husband 
to Yalogne in Basse-N'ormandie. She claims to have made of the town 
a miniature Pans (V, 7) . 

On joue chez moi, on s’y rassemble pour mddire, on y ht tons les ouvrages d’eaprit 
qui ae font & Cherbourg, k Saint-Ii6, k Coutances, et qui valent bien lee ouvragea 
de Vire et de Caen. 

Large and bold, she is described as "vive, petulante, distraite, etourdie, 
dissipde, et toujours barbouillee de tabac ” (IV, 2). She has come to Paris 
to force her husband to pay her allowance and takes advantage of her visit 
to seek adventure at a masked ball Her sister, Mme Jacob, by plymg the 
trades of “ revcndcu.se a la toilette ” and maker of marriages, supports her 
husband and her many child leii She resents the fact that she is ignored 
by her brother, yet, when she finds that he has been arrested by his 
creditors, she goes to his aid, reflecting that “ ]e sens que je sms sa soeur ” 
(V, 14), a generous remark echoed in the next scene by Mme Turcaret, 
“Et moi, ]e vais le chercher pour I’accabler fl’injures; je sens que je suis 
sa femme.” 

M llafle runs Turcarct’s “ bureau d’usure ” and consults his employer in 
strict privacy. When he appears, he gives the impression of being an in- 
telligent and well trained informer who leaves the decisions, immoral or 
not, to his superior. M Furet, on the other hand, is obviously a knave. 
He IS “veto de gris-noir, avec un rabat sale et une vicillc perruque” (IV, 
7) He has to ask whether the Baronne or Lisette is the mistress of the 
house, poses as a “huissier A verge,” reads his counterfeit bill in a 
thoroughly coirect manner, and creates somewhat the impression of Loval 
in Tartuffe. In contrast with these clever gentlemen, Turearet’s valet, 
Flamand, is thoroughly naive, chiefly interested m keeping his newly 
acquired ]ob as “ capitaine-coneierge de la porte de Guibrai ” at Falaise. 
He offers to send the Baronne “ de petite presents ” if she will keep on good 
terms with Turcaret, for he knows “comme les commis en usent avee les 
demoiselles qui les placent” (V, 3). 

With the possible exception of the Marquis and Mme Jacob, there is no 
character in the play with whom one can sympathize, an imusual, though 
by no means a unique characteristic of a five-act comedy. If one thinks 
only of Turcaret, one may find a moral in the play, but Frontin’s prospect 
of success quickly destrovs the lesson Lesage was satirizmg a society that 
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he knew, probably with no thought of improying it. The play is well 
constructed except that too much chance is involved in the circumstances 
that bring together Turcaret, his wife, and his sister at the Baronne’s 
house. The representation of manners is extensive, especially those con- 
nected with fashionable amusements and the business of usurers and tax- 
collectors. The comic element, which produces many clever scenes, is in the 
main closely associated with the characters, not lugged in for its own sake “ 

The force of the satire obliged the author to compose a brief apology for 
his play. La Cntique de la Gomedie de Turcaret par le lhable boiteux,” 
in which Asmodee and Don Clcophas, the leading characters in the Dwble 
botteux, appear on the stage of the Com6die Frangaise, comment upon 
the audience and the popularity of rival theaters at the Foire, and refer to 
the play that is about to be given. Their conversation serves as a prologue 
to Turcaret ; the “ Continuation du Dialogue,” as an epilogue. In the 
latter most of the criticism is found. It is held that Turcaret ought to 
shock honest business men no more than Tariuffe does genuine “ devots ” 
It 18 noted that all the characters are “ vieieux ” , that the satire is too close 
to reality, that, while Turcaret, the Baronne, and the Chevalier are 
punished, Frontin and Lisette are rewarded , and that methods of spending 
money are shown rather than the mysteries of making it A S[)ani8h gentle- 
man IS said to object to the lack of action in the play, but it is explained 
that this IS true of French comedies that reveal character, a point already 
made by Lesage in le Dxable boileux, as Lintilhac recalls. It is claimed 
that all the spectators were entertained except two, Turcaret and the 
Baronne 

This critique defends the play cleverly and probably met most of the 
objections raised in regard to it when it first appeared Lesage lightened 
the dialogue by referring to the cabals of friends and enemies seen in the 
audience and to him.self as seated m an upper box and prevented bv his 
deafness from hearing unkind remarks about his play He must have 
pleased the actors by referring to the Foire as popular among coachmen 
and lackeys 

Turcaret W'as first acted on Feb 14, 170^, after the period in which the 

There is an exception in IV, 8 The counterfeit bill desenbes the late eolonel’a 
purchase of “ douze mulcts, qiiinze cheveux normands sous poll roux, et troia bardoaux 
d’Auvergne, ayant tous enns, queues et oreilles ” The colonel, who had to equip 
his regiment, might well have purchased horses and mules, but the insistence upon 
“ crins, queues et oreilles ” must have been added merely to amuse the groundlings 

••rublished with Turcaret in 1709, 1135, and 17.S7 For these and later editions 
cf Henri Cordier, op <tt , and the catalogue of the Bibhoth^que Nationalc 

The only contemporary criticism of Turcaret that Mi^lfese [Th et Pub , p 310) 
was able to find appeared in the Nouvelles de la RdpubliQue dee Lettree for April, 
1709 “ L*auteur a voulu jouer lea Franyois On trouve qu’il n*y a pas rdussi La 
conduite, en effet, est fort n^gligde, mais il y a dc fort bons traits On eat 

choqud de ee que ce sont tous fripons qne la seine itale ” 
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nniisual seventy of the winter caused the theater to be closed. It was given 
seven times. As the seventh performance brought m more than 650 francs, 
the play cannot be said to have failed.” The fact that it was then with- 
drawn, taken in connection with the fact that the actors delayed the first 
performance of the play until higher authorities intervened, suggests that 
pressure was exerted by tax-collectors and their friends to prevent further 
performances. If this is true, the ease parallels closely that of Tartufe, 
held up by the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement. Like MoMre, Lesage 
had his revenge, for the play, revived m 1730, was acted fifteen times in that 
year and remained in the repertory as late as 1931, by which time it had 
been performed at the Comedie Fransaise 455 times 

Lmtilhac believed that Lesage composed the Amants jaloux “ pen 
apr5s Don Cesar Ursvn” that is, in 1707, but he had no proof As it was 
not acted till Nov. 31, 1735, it may well have been written many years after 
1707. On the other hand, he is correct m regard to la Tontine. When 
Lesage published it in 1739, he stated that he had offered it to the French 
actors in 1708,”‘ that they leccived it and prepared to play it, but that 
“ je la retirai pour des raisons que le Public se passera bien de sgavoir, & 
elle n’a etc repn'seiit^e qu’au mois de Fevrier 1733 ” Lmtilhac pointed 
out that this must be the play mentioned in the Registres of the Com6die 
Frangaise on Feb 37, 1708 “On a regu une petite pi6ce de M. Lesage pour 
Otre ]Ou6e apres Piques ” That it was not played then may have been due 
to the same influences that delayed the performance of Turraret, for la 
Tonfwe also deals with financial transactions In the case of both plays 
something more may be said Dancourt’s Second Chapitre was acted 
twelve times in 1707-8, his Agwteurs, twenty times in 1710, though both 
ridiculed fin.inciers, yet Tvrcarei. ultimately much more popular, had only 
seven performances in 1709 and la Tonime was not acted until long after- 
wards These facts suggest that the pressure was applied to Lesage him- 
self rather than to the actors and that the persons who influenced him died 
or for some other reason lost their power before 1730-3, when both of 
Lesage’s plays were acted at the ComMie Frangaise 

Lmtilhac, op cit , p 20.^, declares that the actors received at the seventh per- 
formance Hri3 franca, 4 sous, hut on p 206 he gives the niim as 6.53 franca, 4 aoua, 
the amount indicated by Gutkind, op ctf , p 308 In either caae one would have 
expected other performances to follow in a lew days M^16Be (loc cit ) quotea the 
Gazette de Rotterdam of March 21, 1709, aa atating that the play waa aiicceaaful 
and the Journal des Savants of April, 1709, as indicating that it had failed The 
latter journal u aa probahly imprraaed bv the fact that the play had been given only 
seven times and was no longer being acted 

” Cf E Champion, op cit , p 344 

“Op ctf , IV, 164-.’) 

*' A misprint in the edition of Lesage, Fans, Ledoux, 1828, XII, 1, gives the date 
as 1718 
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La Tontine** owes its existence to the system of group msurance 
proposed by the Italian financier, Tonti, in 1653, first tried m France m 
1689, again in 1696, and not suppressed until 1763. The play is not a 
satire upon the system, but it suggests how it may be misused by an un- 
mtelligent physician and an apothecary who assists him •* Lesage showed 
little originality in his plot and characters, or m his satire upon medicine. 
The novelty of his play lies in the references to the tontine and the 
comical presentation of the peasant who is in danger of being killed with 
hygienic attentions. 

Trouese-Galant is not a quack He believes that his remedies have 
value. He IS thoroughly versed in the lore of medical authorities, still 
has confidence in his “ ptisane rafraichissante,” although fourteen persons 
have died after taking it, in bleeding, and in purging He is convinced 
(sc. 3) that “un bon M6decin va toujours son tram sans se rendre k des 
4preuve8, qui blessent des pnncipes etablis & regus dans I’Ecole ” He 
expects to make a fortune from his investment of 10,000 francs in Ambroise, 
who when eighty will be, he predicts, the only surviving member of his 
class, so that, if he lives to be a hundred, Trousse-Galant will enjoy the 
proceeds of the tontine for twenty years ' 

Bolus also believes in his drugs and approves of his friend’s speculation. 
He 18 given additional ojiportunities to appear comie by his love-making 
and his use of a douche When Mariamne seems to favor his suit, he 
declares that her words “ distillent dans mon ame un sirop amoureux,” ** 

‘*Publiflhod in the Recue*l of Pans, sTacques Baroi» filR, 17*30, pr%v Aug 22, 
17.^8, in editionB of the author’s works of 1774, 178J, 1810, IBn, 1821, 1823, 1828, 
1830, and 1870, in his 7'Mdfre of 1828 and 1911, and Pans, France Edition, 1924 
Cf Cordier, op rtt , and the catalogue of the Biblioth^que Nationale 

TroiiHsp-Galant, a physician, has prescribed with deadly results for many persons, 
mcludnig his wife His friend, Bolus, who has assisted his own wife out of the 
world, gives him his cooperation Trousse-Galant has agreed to support a peasant, 
Ambroise, sixty years old, for the rest of his life, provided he will turn over to the 
physician the sums he will receive from the tontine when he becomes the sole sur- 
vivor of his class For this purpose Trousse-Galant has insured Ambroise for 10,000 
francs He now offers Bolus half his future gains from the tontine as a dowry when 
the apothecary marries his daughter, Mariamne The girl is, however, in love with 
Eraste and dislikes Bolus She is aided by her suwantCf Frosine, and by Eraste’s 
valet, Crispin In actordancu with a plan devised by this valet, Mariamne pretends 
to he pleased with the idea of marrying Bolus, while Crispin, disguised as a colonel, 
and Eraste, disguised as a major, visit Trousse-Galant for a consultation Knowing 
that Ambroise, who is allowed little to eat and is frequently purged, is anxious to 
escape, they pretend that he is a deserter and must be shot The physu lan offers 
100 pistoles for his life and various persons plead for him in vain until Frosine 
suggests that Trousse-Galant give the colonel his daughter The colonel accepts for 
the major, who demands a dowry Bolus is persuaded to withdraw, so that the 
dowry he would have received is offered to the major Eraste will in this way 
become the husband of Mariamne and take charge of Ambroise, who would rather 
be shot than remain at the physician’s home The supposed colonel will marry 
Frosine 

Sc 17 Cf G^ronte’s medicinal courting m I, 7, of Regnard’s J!/<^gataire tiniuereel, 
first acted only seven weeks before la Tontine was accepted by the troupe. 
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assures her that, as long as his wife had lived, he had not spared the drugs 
of his shop, and promises to be equally generous with them m regard to 
Mariamne. When Frosine removes Bolus’s cloak, he appears with “une 
serviette nouee autour du corps & une seringue pass^ dedans,” an instru- 
ment that " lui Sled k ravir ” 

Mariamne and Eraste are young lovers as helpless as their prototypes in 
Tartufe. They are aided by Frosme, who bears some resemblance to 
Moli^re’s Donne, and by Crispin, who recalls Molifire’s Scapm. Ambroise 
does his creator more credit. As a peasant and a soldier who has campaigned 
in Germany and in Italy, he has developed a vigorous constitution and at 
sixty IS said to appear only forty, but Trousse-Galant, who seeks to improve 
upon nature, is doing his best to counteract her influence He has the poor 
man bled twice every three days, refuses to allow him to eat mutton, goose, 
or pork, and limits his diet to cheese and “ ptisane hcpatique ” He must be 
purged by Bolus and must not flirt with Frosine. His good points are indi- 
cated to Bolus by Trousse-Galant as if he were a horse. In despair 
Ambroise appeals to Frosine and readily falls in with her plans, for, rather 
than to have the physician continue his treatment, he would prefer to 
“ passer par les armes ” 

These characters are utilized to construct amusing situations interviews 
between Trousse-Galant and Bolus, between the physician and Ambroise, 
between the veteran and Frosine, the scenes of the lovers’ quandary, of 
Bolus’s love-making, of Crispin’s intervention when disguised as a colonel. 
The dialogue is rapid and frequently wittj. The comedv deserved a more 
cordial reception than it got. Withdrawn in 1708 before it was acted, it 
was not played at the Comedie Frangaise until Feb. 20, 1732, and only 
five times in that year. It was not given there subsequently, though it 
appeared several times at the Odeon in 1900.” 

Lesage’s career in 1699-1709 established the facta that the French 
public was no longer interested in Spanish cloak and swork plays and that 
it greatly preferred comedies of manners Ilia first four plays were adapta- 
tions of comedtas by Lope, Rojas, and Calderon One of them was not 
acted at all, the other three only a few times Imitation of a Spanish novel 
had led him to satirize French life extensively in le, Duihle ioiteux, so that 
he quite naturally turned to the comedy of manners, drawing suggestions 
when he did so from Moli^re, Dancourt, and other French dramatists 
Cnsptn rival was his first great success. It showed his ability at dramatic 
structure and at composing an amusing and sarcastic dialogue while reveal- 
ing social unrest Turenref, his masterpiece, carried these tendencies 

** Cf N -M Bernardin, La Cotnidie ttaherme m France, Fans, Editions de la 
Revue bleue, 1902, p 102 
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further and satirized m striking fashion the part of Fansian society that 
was composed of tax-collectors, their victims, and those who turned their 
illicit gams mto other, but equally illicit channels. Before it was played, 
Lesage had composed la Tontine, a one-act comedy built round a form of 
msurance. The absence of Turcaret from the repertory of the Com^die 
Frangaise m 1710-89 and the author’s refusal to allow la Tontine to be 
played before 1738 were probably caused by influence exerted upon Lesage 
by persons who objected to the discussion on the stage of contemporaiy 
financial operations. Such persons may have inspired the advice offered by 
Asmod4e at the end of the Critique de Turcaret “ aliens k la Foire voir 
de nouveaux visages.” Lesage was soon composing farces for the forains 
and devoting much of his time to Oil Bias. The Com^die Frangaise suffered 
from his desertion, as did French comedy The only compensation lies in 
his contributions to the novel and the help he gave the humble actors of 
the Foire. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


NEW AUTHORS • BOINDIN, LA MOTTE, LAPONT 

Despite the popularity of comedy in 1701-15, only four authors whose 
names are known and whose work has survived began to contribute at this 
time to the repertory of the Com^die Frangaise. The most important of 
these, Destouehes, will be discussed m the next chapter. As La Motte, chiefly 
interested in opera, wrote only one play before the end of 1715, the authors 
mainly to be considered are Boindin, who composed three comedies, and 
Lafont, who wrote four All of the eight that were printed during the 
period were published at Pans by Pierre Eibou Seven of the eight comedies 
are in one act , one is in three acts. Only two of them have prologues. Four 
are in prose , four, in alexandrines or “ vers libres ” The scenes of four are 
laid in or near Pans, of four, in Italy or m or near Greece This is a much 
larger proportion of plays whose scenes are laid outside of France than one 
finds among the comedies of older authors 

One of the plays dramati-ses the ancient tale of the Ephesian widow, 
another renews a comedy by Boisrobert, while the rest have plots invented 
by the authors, with some assistance from Moli6rc and his contemporaries 
and, in one case, from mythology The unities are preserved except that in 
two comedies the unity of action is violated. Boindin’s Bal d'Auteml alone 
offended the proprieties, but the offense seems to have been committed by 
the actors rather than the author Some of the comedies lay considerable 
stress on spectacle, showing a garden lighted for a ball, an ancient tomb, 
the sea, and a funereal pyre In all, the interest is centered in the plot rather 
than in the study of character or the representation of manners Valets and 
suivantes have important roles in most of them Use is made of speech 
peculiarities, exoticism, mythology, confusion of names, smoking, parody 
of tragedy. We find for the first time a French play the heroine of which 
is a modern Jewess. 

Nicolas Boindin was born at Pans in 1676. Twenty years later he joined 
the musketeers, but his poor health obliged him to leave the service. As a 
young author he frequented the cafe Laurent and was involved in the affair 
of the couplets. Voltaire attacked him as a “ raisonneur avec un fausset 
aigre,” as a censorious person incapable of praising others, but Bomdin’s 
atheism, which got him into trouble with spiritual authorities and inspired 
J.-B Eousseau’s reference to “cet athee au temt bleme, a I’ceil triste,” 
brought Voltaire subsequently to his defense He declared that Boindin 
always lived “ en philosophe ” and that his morals were irreproachable. 
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He was a “procureur du roi et des tr^oriers de France,” as well as a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions. Cardinal Fleury is said to have 
prevented his election to the French Academy. He died in 1751.* 

Besides three comedies, possibly four,* he wrote accounts of the Com6die 
Frangaise, the Comedie Italienne, the Opera, and the Foires of Saint- 
Germain and Saint-Laurent, as well as treatises on Roman political divi- 
sions and on ancient theaters, costumes, and masks. After his death two 
works were published under his name defending J.-B Rousseau in regard 
to the couplets and blaming La Mottc, Saunn, and Malafer. 

The first of his plays is Les Trois Gascons,' in one act and in prose, 
derived, as the fr^res Parfaict sugg^t, from Boisrobert’s Trois Orontes.* 
In botli plays a Parisian has engaged his daughter to a man from Bordeaux 
whom he has never seen, the girl’s lover, with the help of servants, pretends 
to be the man from Bordeaux , and the latter’s sweetheart comes in pursuit 
of him, disguised as a man and also claiming to be ho. In both plays the real 
man from Bordeaux is accused of assuming his name and is threatened 
with a duel In the end the marriages of the Parisian lovers, of the couple 
from Bordeaux, and of the clever servants are arranged There can be no 
doubt about the borrowing, but the alterations are eonsiderable. 

Boindm out the play to one act, omitted some of Boisrobert’s characters, 
and paid little attention to details of manners that the older author had in- 
troduced. The plot 18 greatly simplified and the denouement is easily 
reached by Boindin’s making of the lady from Bordeaux an awe-inspiring 
person who easily wins back her errant lover The action is rapid, the 
dialogue, bright and amusing The play profits bv the use of Gascon 
dialect, natural to two of the charaeters and well imitated by a third. It 
possesses little originality in substance or in turns of phrase, but it probably 
amused by the simplicity of the action, the gaiety of the dialogue, and the 
efiTect of repetition when we meet in turn an imitation Spadagnac, a real 
one. and a Gascon woman who also claims the name ' 

’ Ct the Jhographie q^nirale, Voltaire (Moland edition), VIII, 66,1, and XIV, 
42, 93, the catalogue of the Biblioth^ue Nationale, and H A Orubbe, Jean-Baptists 
Jiou^seau, Princeton, 1941 According to the 1828 edition of Lesage’s (Buvres (II, 
357 8 ) , Boindin wae the original of the ceneoriouR critic referred to in Oil Bias 

•The Bib du th fr, attributes to him a comedy in one act and in prose called 
Le Petit maitre de robe that wae never performed This play, according to Solevnne, 
Vol V, “ Corrections et Additions,” p 71, was published in the edition of Boindin’s 
(Euvres of 1753 _ 

• Pans, Pierre Rihou, 1702, 12” , republished in Boindin’s (Euvres, Paris, Pranlt, 
1753, Brussels, Jossc de Griech, 1754 (attributed to Dancourt) , in the Petite 
Bibliotbbque du thddtre. Fans, 1787 , in the Thddtre de Boindin, ed Touquet, Paris, 
1821 , in the Suite du Rdpertoire, Pans, veuve Dabo, 1822, and by Ad Rion, Paris, 
1878 There seems to be nothing to support the claim that La Motte collaborated 
in this play A Dutch adaptation, which attributed the play to Dancourt, was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1730 

* Cf my op oit , Part II, pp 746-8 

' Lucile and Eraste are m love, but Lucile’s father, Oronte, has promised her to 
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In the slightness of the plot, the prominent use of clever servants, the 
emplo 3 rment of disguise and dialectal pronunciations, and the final diver- 
tissement, Bomdin shows himself to be a follower of Dancourt, though he 
pays much less attention to manners. His playlet was acted eight times in 
1701, from June 4 to 30, four times in 1730, and three times in 1760. 

The following summer Boindin produced another comedy, less simple in 
plot, with more elaborate use of disguise, and with less caution in regard to 
the suggestiveness of the situations. The play was entitled I/e Bal 
d’Auteuil.® The scene is laid in what was then a suburb of Pans. Ac- 
cording to the freres Parfaict, the play was onginally m one act, but, when 
it was published, it was divided into three acts and a prologue. This 
prologue was subsequently omitted. 

We find again a girl between two lovers, one of whom, though he is 
favored by a male relative, she is unwilling to marry, while she loves the 
other and is helped in her affair by clever servants But to this theme 
Boindin added the story of a wife who, when disguised, makes her husband 
fall in love with her,' servants who have a similar experience, and two 
young women who, when disguised as men, attract each other till each 
discovers that the other is not a man. Only one of these subordinate plots 
is essential to the main plot The unity of the play lies, not in the action, 
but in the fact that all the themes are made possible by the masked ball 
given at AuteuiL* 


M de Spadagnac because he belongs to an ancient family and because the marriage 
IS desired by Oronte^s wealthy brother Prontin, Spadagnac's valet, has preceded 
him to Pans, bought clothes for him, and has fallen in love with Lucile s maid, 
Marton, who will not marry him unless he helps her mistress and Eraste When 
the latter bribes him, Frontin enters his service and proposes to disguise Eraste as 
Spadagnac, giving him the clothes he had purchased and shown to Oronte Eraste, 
wearing these clothes, is presented to Oronte, speaks with a strong Gascon accent, 
is accepted, and asks for a notary At this point Spadagnac arrives, talks as a 
Gascon, and asks who Eraste is Oronte concludes that one of them is a rascal. 
Both produce portraits of Lucile Spadagnac goes to find someone to identify him. 
Thereupon Julie enters, disguised as a man, and claims to be Spadagnac Frontm 
whispers to her that he has disguised Eraste as the Gascon in order to prevent the 
latter from marrying Lucile When Spadagnac returns, he tells Julie that he still 
loves her and is marrying Lucile only for her money Julie threatens to kill him 
if he refuses to marry her Spadagnac renounces Lucile, Oronte accepts Eraste to 
replace the Gascon, and a notary is summoned Frontin declares that “ Nos Basques 
et nos Gasronnes ” have arrived and that “ nous n'avons qu’h nous divertir ” — 
preparation for the dtverUaaement that ends the play The music, according to the 
frires Parfaict, was written by Gilliers 

• Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1702, 12° Republished in Boindin’s <Euvrea, Pans, Prault 
fils, 1740 and 1753, in the ThMtre de Botndm, ed Touquet, Pans, 1821, in the 
Butte du Rfpertovre, Pans, veuve Dabo, 1622, and by Ad Rion, Pans, 1878 

° A theme already treated by Chevalier and Dorimond, cf my op ctt , Part III, 
pp 212 3, 324 

• M CidariB has agreed to marry his sister, Hortence, to M Vulpin, a wealthy 
bachelor of Auteuil, who is preparmg to give a masked ball in her honor Eraste, 
who loves Hortence, has placed his valet, Frontin, in Vulpin’s service under the 
name of Lolive Acting under Hortence’s orders, Frontin has summoned Eraste to 
Auteuil M Cidaris has sent his wife to Pans in order that he may see a masked 
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Viilpm, a nobleman vho has led a gay life as a bachelor, now wishes to 
marry in order to “faire souche.” As Prontin explains (I, 1), 

11 a goats juBqu’ici, dans le cSUbat, tons les plamrs du manage, et ae mane 
enfin par faieneSaoce, pour godter, dans le manage, toutes lea douceurs du cSlibat, 

He seems quite unable to cope with Frontin or with the ladies of Autenil 
whom he has promised to many. He relies chiefly on his gardener, Lucas, 
an amusing character who speaks in patois and has similar functions to 
those of his namesake in Dufresny’s Espni de contradiction, on whom he 
was probably modeled. Frontin has a role similar to the one he played in 
Boindin’s earlier comedy, except that he lets himself be tricked by Marton 
and that he has acquired enough boldness to deceive by telling the truth, as 
he does in talking about himself to Lucas (I, 2) and. again, to Vulpin 
(I, 5) : 

Tenez, Monsieur, c’est un coquin qui s’lnsinue dang vos affaires, qui s’empressa 
de vous eervir, que vous croyez dans vos int^rSts, et qui, dans le fond, ue cherche 
qu’i vous attraper 

Madame Cidaris and Marton are women clever enough to deceive the 
men they love and bring them to order, but one may well doubt if their 
prospect for happiness is bright. Hortence is virtuous and devoted, quick 
to refuse to be married against her will, but more attractive to Eraste than 
to the audience. The other women are probably courtesans, but not 
necessarily so The scenes in which they fall in love while disguised as men 
could easily have liomoscxual developments, but these, in the printed text, 
are avoided. 

The play has a clever dialogue and scenes that shift rapidly. Our 
sympathy is not roused by any of the characters, nor does the author take 
pains to explain away the illogical elements of the situations. Disguise is 
oxtensively employed, there is a good deal of comic repetition, and Lucas a 


woman he had met at an entertainment. Inicas, the gardener, reports that 
girls have quarreled with the violinists whom Vulpm had engaged and spoiled tfteir 
instruments Mcnine and Lucinde, women of dubious reputation whom Vulpin 
promised to marry, come to the dance disguised as men Kaeh falls in love witn 
the other Lucas helps them meet Each promises to introduce the other to a girl 
she knows They leave the stage, put on women's clothes, meet again, and discover 
that both are women Meanwhile Mme Cidaris and her suwonte, Marton, ®®uie 
masked to the dance Cidaris makes love to his wife, Frontin, to Marton Mme 
Cidaris agrees to yield if Cidaris will marry Hortence to Eraste He consents Md 
signs the contract, but only to discover that the masked woman he loves is bis 
wife, whom he hates Frontin, after making disparaging remarks about Marton to 
his new love, similarly discovers that she and Marton are one and the same Menine 
and Lucinde reproach Vulpin for breaking his promises to them, while Cidaris is 
indignant with him for seeking to marry Hortence while having other eng^emOTts 
As he can no longer win Hortence and as Menine withdraws, Vulpm is obliged to 
sign the contract to marry Lucinde Marton agrees to pardon Frontin if he will 
marry her To celebrate the three marriages, “ les masques et les m6netriers viennent 
d’arriver tout k propos ” for the divertuaemenf with music by Gilliers 
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speech is amusing in its patois. These devices follow naturally their use in 
Les Trots Oascons. 

Le Bal d'Auteuil was first acted on Aug. 22, 1702 It was played four 
times m that month and six tunes later in the year, on and after Nov. 7. 
It must have been acted at Versailles on the evening of Jan. 1, 1703, for 
the next day Louis XIV was moved to anger by the report he had received 
of the performance 

Le roi, qui ne va plus A la comedie depuis plusieurs anndes, dit A son petit 
coucher, au marquis de Gesvres, qu'il venoit d’apprendre que les cumddiens avoient 
]OU^ le soir devant Monseigncur ei Madame la duchesse de Bourgogne une petite 
piAce fort licencieuse, et qu’il puniroit leur insolence II lui commanda en mSme 
temps de faire \enir les tomediens et de les avertir de sa part que, si jamais ils 
retomboient dans une faute approuhante on que mAme ils jouassent A Fans de si 
scandaleuses, ils scroient cassAs sur-le-camp * 


Maupoint mentioned the matter briefly in his BtbhoUque des theatres. 
The frSres I’arfaiit merely referred to Maupoint. In the edition of his 
works that appeared shortly after his death, Boindin explained that Louis’s 
sister-in-law was shocked by the manner in which a scene between Lucinde 
and Menine (II, 4) was played, when the girls, disguised as men, “se 
faisoicnt des avanccs rdciproques et des agacerics qui parurent suspeetes, 
ou du moms equivoques a la Princesse Palatine.”’® It was, then, not the 
words, but the acting that offendeil, a fact that explains why there was no 
attempt to suppress the published comedy or to prevent the author from 
writing another The actors, however, must have thought it wiser to dis- 
continue peiformances of the Jilay, which was never acted again” 

The third and the most successful of Boindin’s comedies was Le Port 
DE MEn,’“ which possesses qualities similar to those of the author’s earlier 
productions, but also an exotic element that may partially account for its 
long career It is the first French play in which one of the leading male 
characters is a modern Jew and in which the heroine is a modern Jewess. 
The musical element, the introduction of u Turk called Uali, and the use 
of lingua franca recall Molidre’s Sicihen, the suggestion of bankruptcy, 
Champmesle’s Rue de Saint Ueriw.” 

* Dan;;eau, Journal, IX, 82 
Cited by Th ct Pub , p 80 

It was not forjjotten, however, for Dr Zeek finds in it the soiiroe of Boissy’s 
Amant de aa femme, acted in 1721, cf C F Zeek, Jr, Louta de Boxaay, Grenoble, 
1914, pp 20-30 

'•Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1704, 12® Republished m Boindin’s (Euires, Pans, Pranlt, 
ITt'iS, in Touquet’s ed , Pans, 1821, in the Rutte du R&pcrtoire, Pans, veuve Daho, 
1822, and by Ail Rion, Pans, 1878 The evidence that La Motte collaborated in the 
composition of this play is not coni ini ing 

Sabatin, a Jewish merchant of Leghorn, has a daughter, Benjamine, whom he 
has promised to a Marseilles shipbuilder called Doutremer The latter’s nephew. 
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The plot IS full of improbable encounters and of devices that have little 
effect upon the denouement, which a mere meeting of uncle and nephew 
would probably have brought about, but it serves to bring together a rare 
collection of comic types, whose amusing dialogue is set off by disguises, 
dancing, lingua franca, and the singing of a song m Italian 

Sabatin is a prosperous Jew, who receives stolen goods, sells slaves, and is 
not averse to bankruptcy, “ le fin du commerce.” He is defined by Brigantm 
as “ I’usure, la durete, la defiance, et la fraude, le parjure, avec quelques 
regies d’arithm^tique ” (sc S) The last of these qualities is illustrated 
by his remark that ‘‘ le coeur n’est qu’un zero dans un manage bien sens6 ” 
(sc 7). The play cannot, however, be considered anti-Semitic, for to his 
daughter is attributed all tlie generosity, tenderness, and beauty that he 
lacks, while the Gentiles are not better than he Leandre, who has stolen 
jewels , La Saline, who has left Pans with other people’s money , Brigantm, 
a convict who cannot resist putting his hand m Leandre’s pocket. Hall, 
who gets the jewels from Sabatin, and Doutremer, a rough customer, 
accused of being a pirate and probably interested in the slave trade 

The moat humorous character is Brigantm. nho has found the theater 
the best place for picking pockets. Ho seems to have attended a per- 
formance of Andromaqw, for, with reference to his meeting La Saline at 
Leghorn, he quotes (sc. 2) 

Qui I’eftt dit qu’un nvage, il mes yeux si funeste, 

Dftt presenter d’abord Pilade aux yeux d’Oreste” 

In the same scene he affirms his love of plays, his insistence on preserving 
silence during their performance, and the regularity of his attendance m 
the theater, “ ou le plus discrctement qu’il m’6tait possible, je m’emparais 
des epees pour prevenir les querelles, et des tabatieres pour empSeher les 
eternuemens” He realizes that it would be useless for him to acquire 


Leandre, has escaped to Italy with his uncle’s jewels and a valet, La Saline, who had 
left France with stolen money, had lost it in a shipwreck, and now, to serve Leandre, 
has secured a position as one of Sabatm’s agents He meets a lonviit, Hripantin, 
formerly employed by Leandre, and enlists his services as well as those of a Turkish 
convict, Hah Under pretext of arranging for Sabatin profitable lunkriiptcy, La 
Saline introduces singing and dancing slaves, among them Brigantm, disguised as 
an Enrlaionne, and Leandre, disgused as a Moor While Brigantm dcsinbes his 
imaginary adventures to Sabatin, Leandre makes love to Benjnniine Doutremer, 
who has disgusted the Jewess by smoking a pipe and insisting on marriage without 
lOiirtshiii, 18 accused by Brigantm of marrying women m order to sell them into 
slavery This he denies, hut, when he recognises I/*nndre and finds that he loves 
the girl, he decides to withdraw in his favor, provided he can recover his jewels 
Stolen and paviiied by Leandre, seemed by Sabatin, stolen again by Hali, these 
jewels are now brought in by the Turk, who understands they are to be used to 
help the bankruptcy proceedings Doutremer takes possession of them Leandre will 
marry Beniamine, La Saline, her inuvante, Marine Brigantm prefers to remain a 
convict The play ends in a diverti/mement with music by Gilliers 
Andromague, I, 1 He changes Prisenterort to Ddt priaentcr 
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respectability, for “j’oi pns mon parti, je commence h me faire au service; 
et d’ailleurs, il y faudrait tou]ours revemr.” 

Doutremer is characterized by his smoking a pipe, his promise that, 
after a month of matnmony, Benjamine will know how to “ fumer comme 
un janissaire,” his abrupt talk of marriage, and his nautical references. 
These last are found in the speech of other characters when they talk about 
him. Even the names of several persons have a flavor of the sea — ^Marine, 
La Saline, Doutremer, Brigantin, — just as the two Hebrews are appropri- 
ately called Sabatin and Benjamine. 

The lingua franca employed appears chiefly in sc. 4, when Hah learns the 
legal nature of bankruptcy : 

Habit qualcbi acrupuli, e volit aapir che star gambaruttaf Obi dir-mi, signor* 
non povir far niente, sc non sapir E non star friponariat E la justicia 
non impicar? In conscienza! Ob' non habir piu di scrupuli, e star presto A la 
gambarutta 

The play was first acted on May 27, 1704. By July 2 it had been per- 
formed nineteen times , by tlic end of 1715, sixty times During this period 
it was acted more trequently than any other play by an author who began 
to write atter 1700. It remained in the repertory till 1787, with a total of 
208 performances. Voltaire (ailed it a “jolie com4die”“ The fibres 
Parfaict cite a contemporary who referred to it as “ une tr^s-jolie Pi6ce d'un 
Acte, suivie d’une POte Marine ” They praise it for “ la marche de I’lntrigue, 
la coupe des Scenes, la peinture des personnages, & la vivacity du dia- 
logue.”” Their only objection to it is that its hero marries a Jewess. 
Evidently the author, the troupe, and the spectators who came frequently to 
performances of the play were less prejudiced than these historians. 

Boiiidin was probably incapable of writing a full-length comedy. He 
showed no ability at creating character or constructing a plot He made 
too much of disguise and of valets. But he could write racy dialogue, never 
allowed his audience a dull moment, and showed an increasing variety of 
comic devices To write a jdav witli a Jewess for a heroine and to have 
in his cast a shipbuilder and two galfriens, one of them a Turk who speaks 
hngua franca, shows that he might have done much to broaden the scope 
of French comedv had he continued to applv his talents to dramatic 
composition 

Houdar de La Motte (1672-1731). well known for his attack on poetry, 
had alreadv written several operas and was to distinguish himself in tragedy 
with his Incs de Castro Earlv m the eighteenth century he made one 
venture into comedy bv composing La Matrone d’Ephesb ” The subject 


'•Molsnd edition, XIV. 42 •• XIV, 336-7 

" Published in the author’s (Euvret de thidtre. Pans, Dupuis, 1730, and lu his 
(Svkvrti, PariB, Prault atnd, 1754. 
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must have been known to him in the forms given it by Fetronins in his 
Satincon (CXI) and by La Fontaine in his conte rather than as it ap- 
peared in Mainfray’s Ephmenne or m Fatouville’s Matrone d’Ephese.^* 
Like Petronius and unlike La Fontaine, La Motte has his widow receive 
other visitors than the soldier and has the latter seek death when he hears 
that the corpse he was supposed to guard has been taken away, but, as in 
La Fontame, not as in Petromus, it is the attendant who proposes to 
substitute the husband’s body. 

La Motte wrote his comedy in one act and in prose. He eliminated the 
spectacle of the dead pirate and limited the place to a space before the 
handsome tomb. To the widow, her lover, and their attendants he added 
the young man’s father, his valet, and an army cook. The old man’s love 
of the widow is a new element m the tale, one that explains his presence at 
the tomb and helps to complete the denouement and to assure us of a respec- 
table future for the lovers. Preparation is carefully made, the coarser 
elements of the old story are eliminated, and the playlet is given perfect 
unity.” 

The widow’s character is well portrayed A highly susceptible person, 
she had fallen in love in a moment, had derived much physical pleasure 
from her experience, and, when she lost her husband, had believed that life 
IS not worth living. She rejects the advice of Chnsante, whose seventy years 
leave her cold, but, when his son admires her, she begins to think of her 
looks, sees in the youth the soul of the deceased, and soon yields to his 

’•Cf my op ett , Part I, pp 115-21, and Part IV, pp 608-11 Fatouville’s play, 
\tritt«n for the Thi&tre Italian, has survived only in its French scenes, which have 
almost nothing to do with Petronius’s tale For a list of versions of the story of 
Pegnier’s edition of La Fontaine, VI, (i.1-86 

'"Euph^mie, when about to consetrate herself to Diana, had fallen in love with 
a young man, had married him, and had loved him so passionately that, when he 
died, she had gone, two days before the play begins, to pine away in his tomb She 
was accompanied by her siixvante, Frosine, who had made a similar vow, but who 
has been receiving supplies from Licas, valet of old Chnsante The latter loves the 
widow and urges her to renounce her intention of dying, hut he meets with no success 
As be leaves the tomb with Licas at night, they stumble into n took and Straton, 
a valet, and cause them to drop a supper they were carrying to an oflicer This 
young man is Cbrisante’s son, Sostrate He commands the soldiers who are guarding 
the body of a man of importance, recently hanged After Chnsante has departed, 
Sostrate comes to look for his valet, orders him to pick up the food, hears Eupbdmic's 
moans, and meets her when she emerges from the tomb He has already heard of 
her beauty and of her devotion to her husband’s memory He makes love skillfully 
and rapidly She is soon deeply interested and agrees to partake of the supper The 
servants improvise a table and eat with their master and mistress Chnsante, return- 
ing to the tomb, is shocked to And them catmg and denounces both Euphdmie and 
his son Straton now brings the news that the body of the man who had been hanged 
has been tarried off Sostrate wishes to kill himself, but his father snatches his 
sword away and it is proposed that a substitute corpse be procured As Straton is 
too short and Licas is too fat, Frosine suggests the bMy of Euphimie’s husband To 
save his son, Chnsante promises that, if the widow will lend the corpse, he will 
approve of her marrying Sostrate The widow does not refuse, the body will be 
substituted, and the marriage will take place 
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persuaBioBB. La Motte presents her bo tenderly that ve are not allowed 
to see her final yielding, nor hear her actually consent to the use to which 
her husband’s body is to be put. But the fact remains that in three days 
this “ exemple des veuves ” has buried one husband and acquired another. 

Sostrate is evidently a man of high rank, chosen by the government to 
carry out an important mission, ready to kill himself when he finds that, 
through the negligence of his men, he has failed in his duty. He is an 
ardent and tactful lover, who humors the widow till he feels that he has 
made sufiicient progress to predict that she will love him for himself rather 
than for his resemblance to h;8 predecessor. The other characters are 
primarily comic elderly Chrisante in love with a young woman, cowardly 
and energetic Straton, Frosine who understands her mistress and says what 
the widow would like to say if the proprieties allowed, and Licas who 
entertains us with his patois. 

The comic element is found primarily in the cynical nature of the 
subject with the sharp contrast between the widow’s grief and the demands 
of the flesli. There is also comic material in Chnsante’s impotent wrath, 
in the encounter at night with the momentary loss of the supper, in the 
cook’s despair, in Straton’s terrors, in the references to food and drink, and 
in the observations of Licas about the widow and her dead husband 

ils 4tiont morgue ei afoies Tun de I’autrc, qu’on ne lea eUt jamaia pria pour man 
ft femme fa use terriblement un jeune homme (ac 1) 

It may have been remarks of this kind that shocked the duchesse 
d’Orleans, lierself only recently a widow, and caused her to write on Dec. 
14, 1702, that the play was “ pleine d’lmpertinence ” Perhaps her pru- 
dishness prevented its having a longer run than it did, for there were 
only nine performances in 1702, beginning on Sept 23, and it was not 
revived after that year The author deserved much credit for adapting the 
tale to the taste of his day, keeping the comic element without the gruesome 
details, but the subject was not one that could long withstand early 
eighteenth-centurv reverence for the proprieties 

The career of Joseph de Lafont is not unlike that of Boindin in that 
each nrotc oiilv a few short plavs, all comedies, and then ceased to con- 
tribute to the Comcdie Praugaise, but without losing interest in drama 
They were, however, quite ditTerent in character Boindin was an avowed 
atheist, a sour critic, and a man of excellent morality, while Lafont, kindly 
and dissipated, concerned with his verses rather than with his morals, was 
a fanciful dramatist of Hegnard’s school rather than of Daneourt’s. 

Son of a procureur au parlement, he was born at Pans in 1686, piefcrred 


M4l66e, R&p y p 213 
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the theater to the practice of law, became a friend of La Thorilli6re, and 
wrote plays with this actor in mind that gave him in the eighteenth century 
an assured position among minor dramatists. He subsequently composed 
a number ot operas, the most celebrated of which, Les Fetes de Thaite, had 
nearly eighty performances m 1714. He learned roles of kings and 
peasants in the hope of becommg an actor, but, worn by gambling, wine, 
and a wandering existence from one inn to another, he fell ill of “ lang^eur ” 
and died on March 20, 1725.“‘ 

According to his death notice in the Mercure, he was known for “le 
nierite de I’esprit ” and “ la bonte de son coeur ” His aim, as stated m the 
preface of his Amour venge, was to write short comedies that would keep 
the spectators “ en haleine,” but would not descend to the methods of the 
farce 

N*aMliaaons point un theatre auaai noble que le nOtre il faut jetter toutee cea 
ordurea baaaea & triMolca bora de la Ville, & lea laiaaer aux apeLtatlea groaaiera dea 
fauxbourga de Pans “ 


To these principles he adhered in the four plays that he composed, all of 
which are brief, pleasing, and free from “ ordures.” None of them, on the 
other hand, shows much comic force or psychological insight 

His first two plays suggest that he had been caught by the vogue of the 
fairy-tale and by that ot the Arabian Nights, only recently made known 
to the French public The first ot them, Uana6 ou Jupiter Crispin,*’ 
also owes inspiration to ancient mythology, to Moliere, and probably to La 
Thonlliere In Amphitryon Molicre employs “ vers libres,” brings Jupiter 
and Mercury to earth, has Jupiter make love successfully to a mortal ■woman, 
and has an unattraetive woman make love unsuecesslullv to Mercury, 
Lafont adapts similarly to the modern stage a story related by TTyginus in 
his Fable LXIII, one that tells of a princess locked up in a tower and 
rescued by a lover, a tale to delight Perrault or Mme d’Aulnoy.” 

“Cf the frisres Parfaict, XV, 155-8, Petitot, Ripertoire, Pans, 1804, XIX, 79-85; 
and the cataloj^iie of the 13ibhoth6que Nationale 

**That IS, to the theaters of the Foire As the remark was published in 1712, it 
echoes attacks made upon the forains by other authors when writing for the Comedie 
Francaise, Dancourt, Lcgrand, and Lesage 

•» Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1707, 12® Republished in the Nouveau thMtre frangota, 
Utrecht, Ndaulmc, 17J4, and in Lafont’s ThrStre, Amsterdam, Marteau, 1740 

•*Thc fact that this is a “tour d’airam” cannot come from Hyginus, but may 
have been derived from Ovid's Amoves, 11, 19, 27 

*®Aft Jupiter has heard that King Acrisius, fearing that he will be slain ^7 * 
son born to his daughter, Dana6, has shut her up in a tower, he disguises himself 
as Crispin and, accompanied by Mercury, sets out to visit the girl He bribes first 
the soldiers who guard the tower, then old Tipha^, the girl s governess While 
Mercury watches for Juno, Jupiter meets Dana4, who promptly falls in love with 
him, and leads her under neighboring trees Juno arrives, disguised as Dame Gigogne, 
discusses the situation with Mercury, and goes off to persuade Vulcan to make for 
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But, as he tells us in his prologue, it was too daring to introduce gods into 
a short comedy and have them talk seriously. He was obliged to “les 
travestir en ridicule ” and to make of his playlet a " Cnspinene.” In so 
doing he may have been influenced by La Thorilhcre and by his recollection 
of the Thdatre Italien. The farcical coloring he gives to the myth is shown 
in the role of Jupiter, who fears Argive soldiers, squeezes his thunderbolt 
into his pocket, stands in awe of Juno, and, in order to silence her, gives up 
Danae. The “ Auteur du firmament ” has become a bourgeois husband who 
allows himself only brief and carefully guarded departures from his 
domestic duties. Juno serves chiefly to make possible the old comic 
quarrel between husband and wife and to hasten the d4nouement. Mercury 
IS m his traditional role of go-between and humorous commentator. He 
alludes to characters familiar to the Parisian public (sc. 9) * 

Jupiter en Crispin* Vous en Dame GigogneT 
Puissai-je devenir un cadet de Gascogne. 

and points out the difficulty of Jupiter’s situation 

Aprda quatre mil ans pent-on aimer sa femme t 
Car & bien supputer le terns, 

Vous goutez de I’bymen depuis quatre mil ans, 

Tandis que maintenant I’on maudit le manage, 

Apris SIX mois de manage 

He 18 also comic, as he had been in Amphitryon, when he resists the 
advances of an unprepossessing woman. Tiphae, who leans on a stick, is 
amusing both when she seeks to attract Mercury and when she rapidly yields 
to bribery. Her ward has a naive role, like that of the boy in la Coupe 
enchantee She has apparently seen only animals and Tiphae before 
meeting Jupiter She frankly expresses her feeling for him, refuses to leave 
him when he hears ot approaching danger, tells Juno that she has “ I’air 
de nia guenon,” and, when she is told that Polydectes will be her husband, 
asks, “ Et qn’est-ce qu’un Epoux ■’ ” 

Lafont makes no effort to explain her readiness to accept the situation, 
or Juno’s willingness to renounce her vengeance. He hurries us along 
like the author of a fairy-tale with no thought of reality The form he 
selected, that of twelve-syllable and eight-syllable lines, gracefully arranged 
in shifting rime-schemes, is well adapted to the fancifulness of the theme, 
as 18 the setting of the play with “ la Mer Eg6e ” in the background and 

her keys to the tower Tipha^ makes love to Mercury, offering him the purse that 
.Tiipiter has guen her, hut to no avail The gods make themselves known Juno, 
unahle to get help from Vulcan, returns, scolds Jupiter, and threatens Danad till 
Mercury proposes they make peace Juno agrees on condition Danad he sent off to 
marry King Polydectes Jupiter consents to this solution of the problem and takes 
his wife home on his eagle 
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“une Tom d’airatn oii Dana£ est enferm4e.” He did not, however, put 
the actors to the difficult task of tmning Jupiter into a shower of gold. 
Instead, he merely had the soldiers ask for the shower and find in their 
pockets the gold that Jupiter had promised them. 

In order to prevent criticism, Lafont composed a preface, as Palaprat 
had done for le Orondeur It is spoken by L’ Amour and La Critique. 
L’Amour has come to find out whether the play will appeal to a “ spectateur 
fin, delicat, habile.” La Critique declares that she has come only because 
the play is new and that she expects to yawn and whistle, for applause is 
no longer fashionahle, L’Amour warns her that he has taken the author 
under his protection, hut La Critique insists upon making a failure of the 
play and looks for the assistance of “ Abbez ” and “ plumets ” When she 
has left, L’Amour begs the parterre for applause and warns of his power : 

Vous ave£ vil jusqu^ji present 
Des Avares, des Misantropea, 

Dee Fourfaes, des Grondeurs, des Jolleurs, des Esopes, 

J*ay {orc6 chacun d*eux k devenir Amant** 

L’Amour was not notably successful in his plea, for the play, first acted 
on July 4, 1707, was produced only eight times at the Comedie Frangaise,*’ 
but the author was sufficiently encouraged to make, three years later, a 
second attempt, again with a “ Crispinerie.” 

This was Le Naufeaqe, on la Pompe fxjnebkb db Crispin,*’ an exotic, 
farcical, and somewhat spectacular little play based on two laws of a strange 
land one, that everyone must marry, the other that, when a husband or 
wife dies, the widow or widower must be burned on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased mate. The first law enables the author to create a difficult situ- 
ation, the second, combined with the opportune arrival of the hero, makes 
it possible for him to remove the difficulty The plot is well conceived, but 
it could have given rise to more ample comic developments than those we 
are allowed to witness.*’ 

••L’Avare, le Misanthrope, le Port de mer, le Orondeur, le Joueur, and lee Pahles 
d’Esope had all been given in 1706 One might euppoee that “ Fourbes ” refers to 
lee Fourbenee de Scapin, but in that comedy Scapin is not a lover 

*'It was acted by the Italian troupe on July 20, 1721, on its opening day M the 
ThOatre du Faubourg Saint-Laurent, cf Maurice Albert, lea ThMtres de la FoWe, 
Pans, Hachette, 1900, pp 100-1 , . xt. i 

«• Pans, Pierre Eibou, 1710, 12” , in the Nouveau thidtre franfoie, Utrecht, N4aulme, 
1734, in Lafont’s Thddtre, Amsterdam, Marteau, 1746, m the Petite Bibliotheque, 
Pans, Belin, 1789, in the Rdpertovree of 1818, 1819, 1821, 1823, in the Auteurs du 
second ordre, 1809, in the The&tre edited by Touquet, 1821, and in the Ripertoire, 
Pans, Didot, 1824 It was translated into Dutch in 1730 
••A French nobleman, Licandre, has eloped with Eliante, taking along his valet, 
Crispin, and her auivante. Marine A ehmwrerk has placed Eliante and the servants 
on an island ealled Salamandros, while Licandre is supposed to have been drowned 
Marine has married an islander, Piracmon, of whom she approves, while Eliante, 
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As in the earlier play, Crispin is the principal character. Since his 
cleyemess, chiefly aimed at getting the better of Eliante, is foiled by 
Firacmon, he is primarily a cowardly and outwitted valet, struggling for 
his life, with his insistence that he is Ebante’s husband turned against him, 
and saved by no actions of his own. The other persons are but slightly 
characterized. The play has a lively dialogue and rapid action. There is a 
satirical reference in sc. 5 to French girls’ eagerness for matrimony. Two 
lines in sc 12 parody le Cid 

Pleurcz, pleurez mes yeux, & fondez-Tous en eau. 

La moitid de Crtspin mettra I’aiitre au tombeau 

The spectacular element is considerable. At the beginning the stage 
represents 

une Isle nauvage on y voit quclqnes habitations dans des Rnchers escarpds, & im 
peu plus loin Ton ddcouvre la Mer, dont le rivage est convert de ddbris de vaisseaux. 

In SC. 12 Eliante appears, covered with flowers, upon a “bucher” that 
IS “au pied d’un Mausolee galant, oil 1’ Amour est represents portant le 
portrait de Crispin ” To the sound of musical instruments and by the 
light of torches Crispin is led to the pyre There is dancing and singing. 
The alexandrine couplets in which most of the play is written are varied 
by songs that employ verses of 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 syllables, by “ article 
XIII ” of the Law couched in verses of 8 and 12 syllables, by a prose letter, 
and by Crispin’s final stanza addressed to the parterre in 8-syllablp verse 

The play was first acted on .lunc 14, 1710, with music composed by 
Gilliers It was acted fifteen times in that year and remained in the 
repcrloiy until 1 790 The total number of performances was seventy-three. 

After these two excursions abroad, Ijafont attempted two comedies deal- 
ing with the life of his contemporaries, though his manner remains far 


to escape a similar fate, has, with her consent, been married to Crispin by the high 
priest of the island and now refuses to allow the consummation of the marriage 
As a week has passed without news of Licandre, Crispin insists upon his privileges 
as a husband and appeals to the governor This dignitary demands the consum* 
mation of the marriage or the death of Eliante The women appeal to Piracmon, 
who suggests that Eliante pretend to lie dead and that Crispin be informed that he 
must be burned with her body When the plan is earned out, the valet argues that 
he has never really been Eliante's husband, hut the governor refuses to accept his 

£ le.a, Eliante is shown on a pyre, and Crispin is ordered to }om her Fortunately 
licandre had reached another island after the shipwreck He now appears with a 
note from its governor He is told that Eliante is dead, but, when she hears his 
voice, she reveals the fact that she has pretended death in order to escape from 
Crispin and declares herself to lie Licandre^s wife The high priest annuls her first 
marriage and unites her to Licandre The governor promises to find a wife next 
day for Crispin, who, however, insists upon a contract that will excuse him from 
dying if he should lose this new wife The play ends with dancing, singing, and 
verses addressed by Crispin to the parterre 
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from realistic. The first of them is L’Auodb teno£.'° In his preface 
Lafont points out that recent five-act comedies, owing to the fact that they 
have in them “ beaucoup de vuide,” have met with little success.** Unless 
one has Moliere’s fire, it is hard to hold the spectators “ en haleme ” during 
five acts. He consequently prefers to write a one-act comedy and to hurry 
the action in order to make it more effective. 

The play is chiefly a comedy of intrigue, though the plot is far from 
being complex.** It has only two effective scenes, the tenth and fifteenth, 
in which the hero and heroine seek to amuse themselves at each other’s 
expense and end by falling in love. In the second of these scenes the r61e of 
Nerine recalls that of Donne when she reunites the young lovers in Tartuffe. 
In order to increase the comic element, the author brought in an absurd 
Gascon, a sort of miles glonosus, though he brags only of his prowess m 
love, and attempted a scene of manners by referring to two restaurants, 
those of Fitte and Payen, and by introducing a passage in which various 
professions are listed (sc. 1) •** 


Ticns, chacun sc deguise, & Ton s’est fait un point 
Dc passer en public pour oe que I’on n’est point 
L’Uftuner veut paroitre nn prudent ceoononie 
Tout Procurcur voudra passer pour honnfite hommc, 

Tout Asnc pour Dooteur, tout Poltron pour Cesar, 

Tout visage en couleur pour visage sans fard 
Tout Partisan ruH^ qiii jiille la Province 
Pfiur un flujet qui prend PintcrCt dc son Prince, 

Tout petit Sous Kerniier, tout Traittant, tout Voleur 
]*<iur lionmic delicat en matidrc d’htfnncur, 

Tout Amant un peu fier pour Ainant sans tendresse 

The author admits in his preface that be was criticized for hastening his 
action too greatly, for having his hero and heroine beiome interested in each 
other too quukly, and for lack of reality in the presentation of the Gascon. 
To these (Titicisms ho fails to make a convincing reply. The plot is so 

•'’PariH, Pierre Ribou, 1712, 12° Dedicated to d’ArgenBOn Republished m the 
Nouveau th6&ire fran^ots, Utrecht, N^aulme, 1734, in Lafont's Thedtre, Amsterdam, 
Marteau, 1746 It was translated into Dutch in 1740 

** It is true that no five aet comedy first played in 1700-12 had many performances 
Orgon would marry his nephew, Clidarais, to Aramintc's niece, Liu lie, but the 
young people show such indifference to each other that Oie girl’s aunt agrees to 
marry her to a Gascon, the Chevalier de la Panfaroniire Clidamiss valet. Merlin, 
and Lucilc’b suivantc, N6rinc, pretend to the young people that eat h is loved by the 
other and persuade them to encourage each other in oracr that each may at 

the other’s expense But when Clidainis pretends to make love, Lueile feels deeply 
moved, and, after she leaves the stage, Clidamis admits that he has i)een similarly 
affected Lucile refuses to marry the Gascon, who retires after he has expressed his 
indignation The notary who had come in order to oblige de la Fanfaroniere is 
employed by Orgon and Aramintc to draw up the eontract for the marriage of 
Chdamis and Lucile Merlin, proud of his stratagem, is aecepted by Nerine 

*• For similar dramatic lists cf my op eit , Part III, pp 823, 830 , Part IV, pp 
431, 828-9 
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hurried that there are few comic eituations and we are not convinced that 
there was ever much of an obstacle to be overcome. A Gascon had appeared 
in several seventeenth-century plays and qmte recently in Bomdin’s Trois 
Oascons. Lafont represents him as weighing five tunes as much as Chdanus, 
using characteristics of Gascon speech/* and being infatuated with his 
charms, though others laugh at him. Lafont asserts that there wiU be men 
of this kind so long as there are Gascons, but one may doubt if any Gascon 
ever went to such lengths. The character is a survival of the ancient 
Flautme tradition and must have seemed quite out of place in a play that 
might in other respects have been considered a predecessor of Marivaux 

The comedy at first made an excellent impression. Though first produced 
as late as Oct. 14, it was acted sixteen times in 1712. It was given, how- 
ever, only seven times thereafter, once in 1713 and six times in 1722. 
Before the author could have known that it would not have the success of 
his Naufrage, he had composed the play that did most to establish his 
reputation and was, like V Amour venge, a Parisian comedy. 

This was Les Tiiois FnfiRES Ritaux,“ the first idea of which, according 
to the preface, was suggested to the author during the winter of 1713 by a 
fnend who had “ beaucoup d’esprit et d’erudition.” This fnend, according 
to the fr^res Parfaict, was La Thorilli^re, for whom in return Lafont com- 
posed the rdle of Merlin The suggestion roused many ideas in Lafont, 
who adds that he had amused “ avec assez de noblesse tons les honn^tes gens, 
c’fetoit I’unique but que je m’^tois proposi.” 

The play is based on mistakes m the identification of three brothers 
named Lisimon, all of whom are captains in the Queen’s regiment and each 
of whom 18 favored by a member of one family, father, mother, or daughter. 
Confusion, due in part to the activities of a valet, is followed by explana- 
tions that result in the triumph of love ” The comedy has some resem- 


** Substituting f tor r, bouii for tous, and using tandif as an oath 
'* Fans, Pierre Riboii, 1713, 12° Dedicated to the marquis de Courcillon, Governor 
of Touraine Republished in the Nouveau thSdtre frontota, Utrecht, Ndaulme, 1734, 
in Lafont’s ThSdtre, Amsterdam, Marteau, 174G, at Naples, Gravier, 1777, at Pans, 
Delalain, 1770, and Belin, 1708, in the Ripertovrea of Pans, 1804 (Petitot), 1813, 
1818 (Petitot), 1821, and 1834, in the Auteura du aerond ordre, 1809, and in the 
Touquet edition of 1821 It was translated into Dutch in 17,34 and 17<'iS 
** Fhilidor, a prosperous lawyer, would like his daughter to marry a man of his 
profession, but Ang4Iique prefers an officer Fhilidor’s valet, Merlin, has been bribed 
by three brothers Lisimon to introduce them into the family One is a marquis, 
one a count, one a chevalier The father promises Ang41ique to the marquis, the 
mother promises her to the count, but she prefers the chevalier The youngest 
brother wins over Merlin by bribing him a second time The marquis arrives with a 
letter from Philidor, the count, with one from Philidor’s wife While they are in 
the garden, the lawyer and his wife quarrel over the choice of a son-in-law, but they 
make peace when they discover that each has chosen Captain Lisimon of the Queen’s 
regiment Angilique resents her parents’ selecting a husband for her till she finds 
that they, like herself, have chosen Captain Lisimon Trouble flares up again, how- 
ever, when there is a difference of opinion as to whether the captain is a marquis. 
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blance to the sctvdntes in that a father and mother quarrel over the 

choice of a husband for their daughter and that a letter, fabricated for 
the purpose, brings about the discrediting of the hero’s rivals. The presence 
of three brothers, the youngest of whom wins the prize, is a folk theme 
found in many fairy-tales The success of the play was due, not to the 
realism of the manners described or to the analysis of charaeter, but to 
the verve of the dialogue and to the varied comic scenes, presented with 
increasing wit up to the logical, if not unexpected denouement 

Merlin, the leading character, delights by his impudence, his avarice, 
his moments of fear, and the manner in which he ingratiates himself into 
tile good opinion of those he needs to further his interests The kindly 
father, anxious to assert his authority, but dreading a conflict with his 
wife, the latter’s calm self-confidence, their daughter’s insistence upon 
choosing her man produce amusing repartee. Even the colorless lovers help 
create comic situations One does not regret the absene'e of a suivante. 

The play begins, like Kegnard’s Joueur, with a lively monologue spoken 
by Merlin, who draws from his pocket three purses, one after another 

Troifl objctfi ravisflanfi, troia bourses plaines d*orl 
Qu’un valet est heureux chez monsieur Phihdorl 

Most of the exposition is contained in this monologue The scene that 
follows allows Merlin the opportunity to belittle lawyers, ‘^avec leur air 
gris-brun,” as husbands, in contrast with warriors — a popular theme in time 
of War 

Flaisant 6poux, ma foi* qu’un 4poux & rabatt 
Car qu’est ce, diteB moi, que Damuii I’avocat? 

Un fat, UD Ignorant balayant la grand’Halle, 

Qui par sa vanity croit que nen ne T^^ale, 

Qui de papierB tout blancs a soin d*emplir son sac, 

Qui decide de tout et ah hoc ct ah hac, 

Qui s’eooute parler, qui B^applaudit lui 
Pindansant sea mots a^cc un som extreme 

In scene 4 the marquis and the count are made amusing by the manner 

a count, or a chevalier When tlie marquis and the count appear, Phiiidor declares 
that the marquis is the man, Mme Phihdor, that the count is, ADp;61ique, that 
neither is Then the dicvalier claims the girl and explains that they are three 
brothers in the same regiiiiont Philidor, his wife, ami Angeliqiic each supports 
the man he or she has selected At this {mint Merlin brings in a note* that accuses 
the marquis of f^amblinfr, the count of pursuing women Though the ate used captains 
deny the charges, the parents are impressed Merlin, when he is accused of cheating 
the brothers who have paid for his assistance and of slandering them in the note, 
protests that it is not his fault if they are brothers and that he does not know how 
to write Angelique declares that it is unnecessary to find out whether the charges 
are true or false, for she loves neither of the men This statement makes the marquis 
and the count withdraw Merlin admits that he wrote the note to help the chevalier, 
who had paid him more than his brothers had As there is no longer any opposition, 
the chevalier is accepted as Ang61ique^B husband 
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in which their words and actions dnplicate each other’s. A similar effect 
is produced in sc. 8, when Philidor and his wife appear, but the spectator’s 
pleasure is increased by their quarreling and their temporary reconciliation • 


Mme Pb 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 
Ph 

Mme Ph 


Je pretends qu’Ang^lique k moi oeule obdisse 
Selon ma voloni£ j’entends, moi, qu'elle agisse 
Elle doit se soumettre aveugl^ment h moi, 

Et de nul autre apres ne retevoir la lui 
Et par quelle raieouT 

G'est que ]e euis sa mire 
Et moi done, s’ll vous plait, nc buib je pas Bon pire t 
Et quand voub le seriezt voyez, belle raiBonl 
Je m’en moque, j’aurai pour gcndre LiBimon 
LiBimon, ditcavouB? Lisimon, rapitainel 
Oui 

De quel regiment! 

De celui de la Seme 

Tout de bon’ 

Tout de bon 

Eh ' vite embraasons nous, 
Allons, faisona la paix, mon chcr petit dpoux' 


The comic effect ot this scone is repeated in Ihe next, when Angelique’s 
insistence upon selecting her husband meets with disapproval until it is 
discovered tliat she also has thosen a Captain Lisimon of the Queen’s 
regimc'nt The general satisfaction lasts, liowfwer, only for a moment, 
for a dispute arises in regard to the captain’s title This scene is followed 
by the entrance of the older brothers, then by that of the chevalier and the 
discoiery that there aie three capt.iins When Jlerlin’fi letter accuses the 
marquis and the count of the vices “ordinaires de presque tous les gens de 
guerre,” gambling and women. JIme I’hilidor exclaims 


Fi' les mans joueurs sont deB mans mf Ames' 

I’eut on aimer lo jeu? Passe encor pour les femmes' 


The denouement follows quickly with Angelique’b declaration that she 
loves the chevalier, the wi(hdraw<d of the older brothers. Merlin’s confession, 
and the parents’ acceptance of their daughter's choice 
The fr^res Parfaict assign to the play, often acted in their day, “ une 
place marquee dans le rang des Comedies en un Acte,” on account of its 
simple subject, its well filled action, and the good comic tone of the char- 
acters Thev quote the BMxoihique Franqoxse, which finds in the comedy 
“ des traits inimitables & des caracteres parfaitement soutenus ” and admires 
especially Mine Philidor’s remark, just quoted, on the relative merits of 


•’ XV, 152-5 When the play was given in August, 1797, at the Theatre Feydeau, 
uncomplimentary remarks addressed to Merlin, the valet, were understood by the 
audience as intended for Merlin de Douai, Minister of .Tustice in the Directoire, 
with the result that the theater was closed, of Desnoiresterres, op ett , pp 437-8 
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gambling and fornication. Lafont himaelf thought it unneceasary to reply 
to critics of his play Though first presented in the summer season, on 
Aug 4, 1713, it was acted fifteen times before the end of the year, remained 
in the repertory until 1821, and had m all 397 performances at the 
Comedie Frangaise, more than any other one-act comedy of 1701-15 except 
Dancourt’s Oalant Jardxmer, Lesage’s Crispin rival, and Legrand’s Usuner 
Gentilhomme 

These eight productions show that the habit of giving short plays after 
tragedies or longer comedies infiuenced strongly new authors, more of 
whom attempted this type oi comedy than any otlicr They indicate on the 
part of their authors ready mastery of technique and familiarity with 
various comic devices already employed by Dancourt and his contemporaries. 
They are unusual in the facts that in a large proportion of them the authors 
are concerned with life outside of France, and that in one of them a 
modern Jewess is selected as the heroine. By far the most successful of 
them was Us Trots Freres Bivaux, the only one that was played at the 
Comedie Frangaise in the mneteenth century 



CHAPTER XVn 


DBSTOUCHES 

The only author of comedies who began in 1701-15 to write plays that 
were acted and who ultimately acquired a very considerable reputation as 
a comic author was Destouches.* His father, Frangois N4ricault, was an 
organist and scrivener at Tours, where Philippe was born on April 7, 1680. 
He IS said to have received a good education at Tours and at Fans, to have 
quarreled with his family, and to have joined a troupe of actors, probably 
in 1697 or 1098. The tradition, cultivated hy his son, that he fought in 
the French army has been shown to have no substantial support other than 
family pride.^ While playing in Switzerland, he attracted the attention of 
the marquis de Puisieux, the French ambassador, who took him into his 
service in 1 G99, chiefly as a copyist, and taught him the principles of diplo- 
macy. Destouches wrote his first play while he was in his employment and 
organized amateur theatricals at the ambassador’s home. He followed him 
in 1708 to Sillery and was introduced by him to the court of the duchesse 
du Maine at Sceaux, for which he composed three musical divertmementB, 
On June 19, 1711, he was living at Paris, rue de Bussy, and described him- 
self as Puisioux’s secretary.’ In 1717 he became, on the recommendation of 
Puisieux to the Regent, secretary to 'Dubois, who took him to London, where 
Destouches remained until 1723. 

While in England he acquired a certain interest in English literature, 
shown by a few translations, and he married an English girl.* After the 
death of Dubois and the Regent, he retired from diplomacy, obtained a 
pension, and established himself on the estate of Fortoiseau near Melun, of 
which town he was governor. Although he had been elected to the Academy 


* Cl especially Paul Bonnefon, RIIL, XIV (1907), 637-95, Jean Hankian, Phihppe 

N^rvcault Dcstouchcft, Dvbrevzen, 1920, H«nri David, Revue du dxx huviteme (tx^clc, 
V (1918), 110 44, A Burner, RIIL, XXWIII (1931), 4U 7 *, 177-211 Kdjtiona of 
Ills uorks were published ut Puns, Le Breton, 1710 and 1718, The Hajrue, 1723, 
1741 2, 1732, 1734, Puns, Prault p^re, 173(1-43, 1743, 1758, 1772, 1774, Impnmerie 
royalo 1737, Charpentier, 1701, Lihruires 1774 For most of these and 

for later editions t.f the catalov;ue of the Bibliothtque Nationalc and Burner, op 
ext , pp 2U0-4 

* Burner beliexed that he did not quarrel with his family, that he became an actor 
in 1097, entered the nrni> in 1098, took part m the battle of Saint Gothard, and 
wan re(ci\od into Piiisu*u\ s Her\Ke m 1099 

•Thia evidence, uhuh Burner alone of Destoueheas biographers noticed, given 
m a deposition made bv the dramatist when called as a witness in an affair that 
in\ohed the aitor, Bouubourp, of CAmpardaD, VomMxens du rot, Pans, 1879, p 25, 
and abo\e, p 17 David, op ett , p 142, Wd concluded that he remained in Puisieux'a 
aerMcc up to the end of 1710 

‘For hiH hfe in England cf 1 0 Wade, ifP, XXIX (1931), 27-47 
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ID 1723, he spent the rest of his life in semi-retirement, devoting much of 
it to the composition of plays. He died in 1754. 

It 18 not known why he called himself Destouches. Bonnefon suggested 
that he took it as a stage-name, but Hankiss raised the objection that he 
kept it when he became a diplomat. He certainly employed it as early as 
1701 and may have been attracted to it by the fact that it was the name 
of a popular composer of operas. By 1717 he was especially known e-. a 
dramatist and may have believed that the name he had signed to his plays 
was more distinguished than the bourgeois N6ricault, which, as David 
remarks, might have suggested mauncaud. However this may be, it was 
as a dramatist that he became known to posterity. Though his most cele- 
brated plays were written after his retirement to Portoiseau, the seven 
acted at the Comedie Frangaise in 1710-17 were those that, with the help 
of Dubois, elected him to the Academy. 

The first of these was Lb Curieux Impertinent * Destouches declares 
that he was attracted to the subject by Mme de Thibergeau, Puisieux’s 
sister, who expressed the opinion as they read Don Quixote together that 
the Cunoso Imperhnente would make an excellent subject for a comedy. 
The tale had already inspired a French dramatist, the younger Brosse, but 
there is no evidence that Destouches knew his play.® lie took from Cervantes 
his title, his main theme, and his three leading characters, but he altered 
his materials decidedly by substituting engagement for marriage and by 
having the servants duplicate the actions of the three chief persons In this 
way he avoided the question of adultery and was able to introduce a good 
deal of comic material. Hankiss thinks that the first of these changes was 
due to a remark made by Cervantes’s curate, but, as Moliere had made a 
similar alteration m writing VEcole des mans, Destouches may have acted 
without noticing the i urate's remark ’’ 

® Pans, Pierre Ribou, 1710, 1711, 12* Gom»t, IlankiBs, and tlic* Inttrmfdiatre des 
cherchiurs et dcs rurtfux (1935, col 235) gne 1710, David and thp catalogue of the 
BibhothequG Ntttionalc, 1711 , Llidemann and Burner, both yearH Ab the iiazette de 
Jtotterdam (cf Mfilfr'-e, li^p ^ p 221) of Dec 20, 1710, HtuU'rt that “on vend” the 
play, it muat have been publiMhed by that tune It waw dedifated to Puibicux Ropub 
lished, AniBtcrdani, Jordan, 1711, Pans, Le Breton, 1710, 12*, The Hague, Gilbert, 
1741 , In editions of the autUoi’s plays, and by Ad Rioii in 1878 The jilay hiiH been 
studied by Mav Ludeinann, Vber Deaiouohea* Lrhen und "Werke, Greiiswald, 1895, 
Hankiss, op ni , G Babmgcr, ^Vandcrung und andclungtn drr Wovcllc ton Ver 
vante^ ** El Cunoso tmperUnentc,** Kriangen, 3011, pp 33 4, and Bardon, op c%t , 
pp 491 5 Dcfltoiu lies’s son, in a letter of April 5, 1770, attributed to him a tragedy 
called les Marchah/cs, a first work that is now lost, if it ever existed 

• Cf niy op ett , Part II, pp 471 2 The only respect in which Destouches is nearer 
to Brosse than he i& to Cervantes lies in the fa<t that in both plays the friend accuses 
the husband or fianc<5 of unfaithfulness, but this ib a theme that Destouches may 
easily have found for himself 

’ Bardon seems to think that the changes were due entirely to DerttoucliGs’s unwil- 
lingness to shofk the public He (ritici/es him fr»r not following Cervantes more 
closely Some of his points are well taken, but he forgets that Destouches was 
writing a comedy 
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The material is well distributed through the five acts. The exposition is 
brief, there is a steady increase in interest, and the solution is reached in 
the last verses of the play.‘ The change of fiances within a smgle day is as 
well prepared as could be expected. L^andre is meant to be as jealous as 
his model m Cervantes, but he is much too calm to be convincing. He is 
not at all a violent lover, like the protagonist of Baron’s Jaloux, but rather 
an amateur psychologist making an experiment that fails and calmly ad- 
mitting the fact at the end of the play. Damon gives the impression of 
being much more in love and has a genuine struggle between amour and 
amitic He would not have undertaken the experiment except for Ldandre’s 
insistence. He continues it for the same reason until his love prevails almost 
in spite of himself. His is the most dramatic role in the play, as he is con- 
stantly striving to reconcile his ideas of love and honor. 

Julie is wounded by her lover’s neglect, restrained by her sense of the 
proprieties, and grateful to Damon for soothing her pride. She seems to 
accept Damon, not because she loves him, but because she is indignant with 
Leandre. There is no reason for her rushing so promptly into matrimony 
except the author’s desire to respect the unity of time. Her father is not 
the “doux et iiisignifiaiil ” peison that Ilaiikiss represents him as being. 
His threatening Lohve with a beating to be administered by his three lackeys 
and his display of anger, reported by Crispin, do not indicate a gentle dis- 
position. He IS, however, fond of his daughter and unwilling to marry her 
against her will. 

The three servants are like many found in plays by Destouehes’s prede- 
cessors Lohve IS a blunderer, Crispin, a clever valet. Nenne, the lively 

'L6nndrp, n lawjcr, is engaged to .Tulic, daughter of Gt'ronte He has his wedding 
po«(tpoiicd becaii'ie lie wiahes to test Julit’s lovi >Mtli the helj) of a frionrt, Damon, 
who 18 a military man and in lo\e with Julie, though he has helped his friend to 
win her Damon objects to participating in Li'andrc’s plan for testing Julic, but 
he finally yielde on account of his friendship, while warning L4andrc not to hold 
him responsible for the consequences When Damon declares his lo\e, Julie is angered, 
but the next time she sees him she pardons him provided he will not speak to her 
of love agiiiii He inaKes further pmgress by cuubing her to believe that L^andrc 
loves another girl Now Leandre has pretended that his father is quite ill at Tours 
and that he disco\pred this fact hy sending there his \alet, Lohve But Gi^ronte 
rcecncs a letter from Li^nndre's father atating that his health is excellent and that 
he has been for six weeks in Brittany He then forces Lohve, under the threat of a 
beating, to confess that he has not left Pans and that Leandre is seeking to postpone 
his marriage, not because lus father is ill, hut in order to tost Julie Both the girl 
and her father feel that they have been insulted, but Julie pardons Damon when he 
assures her that lus lo\c is genuine She has already felt that I/aiidrc’s neglect has 
cooled her feeling for him Now she fears to marry a man who will certainly make 
a jealous husband In order to get her rcicnge, she pretends to Leandre that she 
loves him even if he is unfaithful Leandre declares that he has never ceased to 
love her and asks for her hand Damon, acting on his friend's advice, has already 
asked her to marry him G^rontc leaves the decision to Julio, who rejects Leandre 
and accepts Damon A similar triangular intrigue is earned out by Lohve, N^rme, 
and Crispin N6rine greets Crispin’s first ad\ancc8 with a slap, subsequently softens, 
and accepts him when Lohve withdraws in order to escape dismissal 
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counsellor of her mistress, switches from one of her lovers to the other, not 
BO much because of her own feelings as to give a comic echo in a lower key 
to the love-making of the mam trio. Moli£re had employed servants simi- 
larly m le Depit amoureux and 2e Bourgeois Qentilhomme. There is, how- 
ever, definite connection between the servants and the mam plot, especially 
when Lolive’s forced confession precipitates the action. 

Destouches moralizes at the end of his comedy as Dancourt had done in 
la Famtlle d la mode and as Moliere would not have done. It is the first 
evidence he gives of a tendency that, reappearing in many of his later works, 
was to appeal to his eighteenth-century audiences. His play lacks comic 
force, but one or two passages are worth quoting : 

Tiens, Lolive, la femme eat une marcliandiBe 
Qu’on doit prendre au hasard sans la faire priser, 

£t qu’on ne pent jamais connottre qa’& I’user, 

II faut, sane t&tonncr, brusquer le manage, 

£t s’expoBcr sur mer sans craindre le naufrage 

Qui tremble d^a le port ne doit pas s’embarquer (II, 3) 

II faut qu'un tendre amant soit inquiet, jaloux 
Un regard innocent doit lo mettre en courrous. 

Une mouche qui vole autour de sa maitrcHBe, 

Un dpagneul qu'elle aime, & qni lui fait careaae, 

Un petit perroquet, qui, prenant aa lejon, 

Lui dit, bauez, baxsez, dans son petit jargon (III, 4) 

Acted first on Nov. 17, 1710, it was given thirteen times in that year, 
seven times m 1711, and four times m 1715. The Gazette de Rotterdam* 
pronounced it the play “ la plus parfaite ” that had appeared since the time 
of Moliere. At the Foire it was parodied on Feb. 3, 1711, in the third act 
of Jupiter curieuz impertinent, and was criticized there on March 1 in 
Apollon d la fotrej" The freres I’arfaict ** praise its structure and prosody 
and declare that it is “ dans le vrai ton du noble comique,” but they admit 
that the public was not especially eager to see it acted Tliey quote an 
epigram to the effect that 

Pour la voir une fois on n*est qiie curieux, 

Mais qui la verra deux, en remplira le litre 

Nevertheless it remained in the repertory until 1763, with a total of 72 
performances, not a brilliant record, but a satisfactory one for an author’s 
first play at the Comedie Frangaise 

• Quoted by Mdlese, Rip , p 221 He also quotes a statement from the Jlercttre 
galant of 1713 to the elTeit that this was Tlcstouches’s beat play up to that time 
For these pl.ii s cf below, Chapter XIX, pp 320 1 

“ XV, 66-7 
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His next comedy, I/Ixorat,” received its inspiration, not from a foreign 
novel, but from a French comedy, Tartufe, vrhich left its author still less 
opportunity for originality. Destouches was careful to remove from his 
imitation anything that might offend the pious or cause xmcertainty as to 
hiB meaning. There is no longer any attempt at adultery and the protagonist 
confides in his valet so clearly that even the most industrious critic can find 
no ambiguity in the text. Dealing with less controversial material, Des- 
touches was able to bring his hypocrite on the stage as early as Act I, scene 
6, and to reach a solution of his problem without an appeal to the king. 
The play is far, however, from having the intensity or the variety of Tartuffe, 
or from offering phrases that delight the reader, while even its effective 
scenes suffer from the inevitable comparison with Moliere’s great comedy.** 

The principal character is a hypocrite and an ingrate, like Tartuffe, but 
he IB much younger, and the emphasis is laid on his ingratitude rather than 
on his hypocrisy He has the same understanding of his dupe, makes him 
believe that those who tell him the truth are deceiving him, and bids him 
marry his daughter to another for the same reason that Tartuffe asks Orgon 
to pardon his son. His motives are purely selfish. He is equally ungrateful 

‘•PariB, Ijo Breton, 1712, 12° Republished m editions of the author’s works, by 
Pranlt pf're, 1734, The Hague, Gilbert, 1741, and Vienna, Van Ghclen, 1753 Trans- 
lated into German in 1789 'The play has been studied by Lddcmann, op ett , pp 
17 9, and by Hankies, op ni , pp (18-75 Both point out the debt to Tartuffe, Hankiss 
in great detail 

Damis, accused of murder, has been cleared through the activities of an aristocrat, 
CUon, and has been received into the home of G6roDtc, who is under considerable 
obligation to Daiiiis’s father, now dead So grateful is GCronte that he has decided 
to marry Ins dauglitcr, Isabelle, to Darois, but the girl, who loves Cleon, resists 
She 18 Bided by her lover, her maid, Lisctte, and her uncle, Aribie When Isaliclle, 
backed by Lisctte, asbures Darais that she loves ClCon, he pretends to give her up 
and even begs Gf route to marry his daughter to Cl^on, knowing full well that this 
request will make his host admire his generosity and insist on his marrying his 
daughter This is what hapjiens, but the interview leads to a quarrel between Damis 
and his valet, Fasquin, who, when he is dismissed, gets revenge by informing Lisette 
that Diiniis was engaged, when at Nevers, to Orphisc, daughter of Dorante, and that 
he departed umcrcmonioualy when bis prospective father in law lost a law-suit 
Dorantc and Orphise now come to I’aris in conneition with an appeal of this suit 
and get in tomb with Isabelle and her friends Orpbise’s suivante, Narine, makes 
peace with I’asquin and informs him that Orphise has inherited a fortune from her 
aunt Isalielle now agrees to iiiarrv Damis if Gdrnnte wishes her to do so, but only 
on condition that she see ClCon first Orphise reproaches Damis, who fears that, 
if GCrontc hears her story, he will lose Isabelle He consequently pretends to G^ronte 
that Ariste and Cleon have engaged people to disguise themselves as Dnriinte, Orphise, 
and N6rinc When Fasquin talks aliout Damis, GCronte thinks that hia uncompli- 
mentary remarks form part of the lonspiracy Fasquin interprets the same remarks 
to Damis as inspired by the hope of making G^ronte break with him so that he can 
return to Orphise, who is now rich Damis hastens to make love to Orphise, but 
he IS overheard by GCronte, who decides to give him up till he is convinced by 
Damis that the person he heard was Fasquin, imitating his master’s voice G^ronte 
accordingly receives Dorantc and Orphise rudely, but the latter produces a letter 
from Damis, describing Gf'ronte as an imbecile G6ronte is at last won over and 
gives his daughter to CV-on Orphise, though she had been at first disposed to forgive 
Damis, also abandons him and is offered Gironte’s nephew in compensation Damis 
hopes to find a richer wife than either Isabelle or Orphise Fasquin points the moral 
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to C16on, who has saved his hfe, to Pasquin, who has faithfully served him, 
to Orphise, who has been engaged to him, and to G^ronte, who has sheltered 
him and offered him his daughter. 

Geronte is like the typical father in comedy in that he is opinionated, 
violent, and credulous, but he has the redeeming virtue of gratitude. There 
IB no evidence that, like Orgon, he has served the king well, but he is equally 
infatuated with his hypocritical guest His preference for a bourgeois rather 
than an aristocratic son-in-law does not come from Tartuffe, but, as has been 
suggested, may well have been inspired by Mme Jourdain’s opinions in 
le Bourgeois Cfentilhomme. Gdronte has no wife or son, but he has a daughter 
vtho needs the help of a suivante. Lisette, like Donne, is outspoken and 
clever, urges her mistress to resist her father, and intrigues in her interests. 
Cleon has a less interesting role than that of Val^re, as there is no lovers’ 
quarrel, but bis part in the plot is much the same. Destouches even added 
a wise Ariste, who, like C14ante, supports the heroine against the father. 

Pasquin and the trio from Nevers have no connection with Tartuffe. The 
valet 18 chiefly noteworthy for having enough morality to be shocked by his 
master and consequently to turn agamst him.’* The three from Nevers are 
used chiefly to bring about the denouement. Dorante is an honorable gentle- 
man, disagreeably surprised by the reception he is accorded by Gfironte. 
Orphise is for a while foolish enough to be willing to forgive Damis, but 
she IS finally convinced of his rascality and accepts in compensation Gcronte’s 
nephew — an absurd device inherited from tragi-comedies of the seventeenth 
century. Ncnne, the third member of the trio, makes herself useful in the 
plot and rewards Pasquin when he repents of deserting her. 

The play is well constructed in many respects Geronte’s heated remarks 
to his brother give life to the opening scene, as do those of Mme Pernelle to 
the beginning of Tartuffe.^" Geronte next has an entertaining quarrel with 
the suivante, an imitation of Orgon’s quarrel with Donne.’" We are given 
all of the exposition in this first act, after which the struggle is joined 
between the two factions and is carried on with varying success and the 
production of several interesting situations until the solution is reached in 
the last scene of the play. The author makes use, however, of several chance 
coincidences in bringing this about The arrival of Dorante and his family 
exactly on the day when they are needed, and Geronte’s reaching his brother’s 

Hankiss calls him “ le premier membre d'une limgne lign^c <le Pasquius,” but 
this type of valet was by no means unusual when Destourhes portrayed him, and 
the name had been made famous, long before he wrote, by Baron’s Homme h bonne 
fortune 

“ Elle r^pousera, Ou je I'^pouserai, moi " must have been suggested 
by Donne’s remark that Orgon may marry Tartuffe 

“ Her “ Je me r^pons k moi ” is obviously taken from Donne’s r6Ie 
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house ]ust when Damis is making love in a loud voice to Orphise are quite 
improbable, while no preparation is made for Orphise’s production of 
Damis’s note, although more than anything else it brings about the solution 
of the difficulty 

The play suffers, too, from the author’s insistence upon moral instruction, 
obvious enough in most of the play and emphasized at the end of it by 
Fasquin’s urging the audience to profit by this lesson on the value of grati- 
tude. The lesson, however, is not so well presented as it might have been, 
for, if Damis is punished for his ingratitude, Geronte’s troubles are largely 
due to the gratitude he feels toward Damis’s father. Moreover, if Damis had 
been still more ungrateful to Orphise and had written her no letter, he 
might still have retained G6ronte’s friendship. It is true, too, that a man 
may he ungrateful without being the scoundrel that Destouches depicts. The 
play 18 little more than what Hankisa calls it, “ I’essai d’un jeune homme 
sSduit par les sombres beauts du ‘ Tartuffe.’ ” 

It was first acted on Jan. 28, 1712. After seven performances the theater 
was closed on account of the Dauphtne’s death. It was not acted again till 
autumn, when it was played eight times It was not revived until it profited 
from the success of later plays by Destouches and was given four times in 
1734, twice in 1761. A total of twenty-one performances makes it rank 
with its author’s minor productions. 

In his next play, Ij’Ikrusohj,'* Destouches again showed his fondness for 
the comedy of character, but this time he selected as his protagonist a per- 
son with whom the spectators would sympathize, though they would laugh 
at him. Moliire had given a model for such a character in le M%santhrope 
and much more recently Regnard, as llankiss points out, had given another 
in le Dtslratt. Indeed, this play has more resemblance to Dcstouches’s 
comedy than he indicates, for both comedies contain, besides the title-role, 
an elderly and opinionated woman, a lively young chevalier, two girls of 
different temperaments, and a valet who helps his master while lecturing 
him on his shortcomings. There is also quite an obvious imitation of Terence’s 
Adelphoe, which Baron had, a few years before, made French in les Adelphes 

Destouches explains that he had originally thought of giving his hero a 
great many opportunities to show his lack of decision, opportunities con- 
cerned with other matters as well as with love. This had been Eegnard’s 

^^Horo ajrain Dfstouclic? borrows from Tartuffe G^ronle is iinal!} ponxinoed that 
Damis IS imworthv by his uncoinplimontarv remarks about him in the lotter, just 
as Orgon is persuaded that Tartuffe m un e\i) person by the hypocrite's remarks al^ut 
him to Elniire 

^PariM, Le Breton, 1713, 12* and 8* Dedicated to the marquis de Courcillon 
Republished, Fans, Prault, 1735, and m the author's collected works A Dutch trans- 
lation appeared m 17C2 Cf especially HankiHs, op ett , pp 75 87 
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method m le Distrait, though Destouches does not say so. He concluded that 
such usage would, on account of the twenty-four hour rule, violate verisimili- 
tude and would not allow him to discuss anything in sufficient detail. He 
consequently bmited himself to his hero’s choice of a wife, but criticism he 
received caused him to alter all the acts of his play, especially the last two, 
in order to indicate, at least in recti, other evidences of indecision. He men- 
tions especially Dorante’s hesitancy in choosing a profession, and he tells 
us that he laid more stress in the final form of his play on the part played 
by jealousy in his hero’s decision. 

As it stands, the comedy “ is primanly a study of Dorante, a young Timu 
of excellent character and attractive personality who has distinguished him- 
self in war. The fact that his father has always employed reason and kind- 
ness with him has made him see so many sides to every question that it is 
difiScult for him to come to a decision. He boasts of this quality as a sign 
of intelligence, but he is obliged to admit its practical disadvantages. He 
orders horses hitched and unhitched. He cannot decide what profession to 
select. When he falls in love, he doubts the wisdom of obeying his emotions. 


Pyrante and hw brother or brother-in-law, Lysimon, argue about the proper way 
to bring up children Pyrante is for kindly reasonableness, Lysimon, for authori- 
tative discipline The play is supposed to demonstrate the superiority of Pyrante’s 
method He and his son, Dorante, have established themselves at Pans m an " hotel 
garni,” where Lysimon and his son, the Chevalier, are also staying, as well as Mme 
Argantc, a wealthy widow, and her daughters, Julie and Celimene Dorante hesitates 
between these two girls, feeling attract^ to Julie, but admiring COlimOnc’s reserve 
He bids his valet, Frontin, discover which one loves him Frontin gets the help of their 
femme de ehambre, NOrine, who discovers that both girls and their mother would 
like to marry Dorante The hero decides to marry C6Iimine, then ,Tulic The 
Chevalier, who loves amusement, is angered by the restraints imposed by his father. 
As he IS in need of money, he proposes to marry Mme Argante and to make Dorante 
his son in-law by giving him Julie Upon reflection Dorante decides that, as husbands 
are ruled by wives they love and as he might become jealous if he followed his 
inclination, it is wiser for him to marry Cflim6ne But his love for .Tulie persists, 
he IS unable to arrive at a decision, and he thinks of Mine Argante, wlioiii he offers 
to marry The Chevalier, however, makes suih violent love to her that Dorante 
withdraws in liis f.ivur Then Mme Argante becomes angry and the girls laugh 
at Dorante As he is especially irritated by Julie, he makes love to tVlim^ne, who 
refers him to her mother .Tulie offers to help him win her sister, but she admits 
that it may <oat her dear The Chevalier reports that he will marry Mine Argante, 
who will allow Dorante to marry Cdlim^e, but not Julic Dreading to lose .Tiilie, 
Dorante begs for her mother's approval, but she yields only when the Chevalier 
threatens to give her up if she refuses A notary is summoned Celimfne, wounded 
in her pride, proposes to marry the Chevalier Ndriiie obtains the lonsent of Mme 
Argante, who has lieen irritated by the Chevalier’s demand for money But now that 
he may marry Julie, Dorante hesitates, for the army will often take him away from 
home He thinks of becoming a magistrate and puts on a robe and a rabat that 
Frontin is taking to Lysimon Julie has them taken off Her apparent lack of 
seriousness makes Dorante decide to return unmarried to the army At this point, 
Pyrante, to show the siiiieriority of his educational system, bids Dorante give up 
Julie Dorante agrees and Lysimon admits that his own methods arc inferior to 
Pyrante’s But the thought of losing Julie makes Dorante eager to marry her, even 
if an elopement is necessary He writes a letter to her, then tears it up He is 
invited to sign the contract to marry Julie after Frontin has explained that Pyrante’s 
opposition was not genuine Just before he leaves to sign, he ends the play with the 
line, " J’aurois mieux fait, je croi, d’dpouser C£lim6ne " 
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He fears that absence from home may make him lose his wife’s love. Even 
on his way to sign the contract, he wonders if be would not have done better 
to marry Julie’s sister. Like Moli^re’s protagonists, he keeps his ruling 
characteristic to the end. This fact may make one skeptical about the success 
of hiB marriage, though Destouches has made him promise that, once wed, 
he will persist m his resolution to be faithful. 

The two girls are well differentiated. Julie is a vivacious brunette with 
sparkling eyes. She dances and sings, refuses to be deeply moved at the 
thought of losing Dorante, claims to be frank and sincere, laughs at her 
lover when the occasion offers, attracts him in spite of himself. Celimene, 
a blonde, is called prudish and is slow to admit her feeling for Dorante. She 
has the makings of a lachrymose romantic heroine, but her amour propre 
prevents her from pining over Dorante and leads her to accept the Chevalier 
in order to show that she has not suffered from losing a man to her sister. 
Their mother is a purely comic character, a woman well past fifty, but 
willing to purchase a young husband Her renouncing the Chevalier would 
have been more convincing if it had been shown on the stage. 

The two fathers are introduced chiefly at tlie beginning of the play and 
at the end of it They are contrasted in their attitudes towards their sons 
and in tlieir manners. Like the brothers in Terence’s Adelphoe, one is as 
conciliatory as the other is uncompromising. Tlie play also resembles Ter- 
ence’s in the fact that the events hardly support the suggested moral, for 
I’yraute’s system is said to liave developed Dorante’s lack of decision, while 
Lysiinoii’s domineering method does not keep his son from making a satis- 
factory marriage The Chevalier, who resembles the Chevalier of Itegnard’s 
Distrait, describes himself as follows (II, 10) : 

J’ainie lo viii, le jeu, les femmes, les spectacles, 

Les speciat Ics, s'enteiid, pour y faire du bruit 
.I’aime A dornnr le jour, puis k counr la nuit, 

A jurcr, A raCdirc, A ferraiHer, A battre 
Mon p6rr, sur lela, me fait le diabic A quatre 

We see him eliiefly as a pretended lover of Mme Argante, some thirty years 
his senior He will prolxibly be unfaithful to Cclim6ne, as he would have 
been to her mother, but Destouches avoids the question of their future in 
his desire to see all of liis young people happily married. 

A good deal of the comic element is provided by the servants, who not 
only uork in the interests of the young lovers, but comment upon their 
actions and upon society in general They oppose their common sense to 
Dorante’b fancies, Celinicne’s prudery, and the Chevalier’s willingness to 
sell himself to Mme Argante. In I, 2, Frontin gives a lively descnption of 
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his master’s indecision. N4rine in a similar passage (II, 4) lists the victims 
of love according to their professions and gives a strikingly modern account 
of the difference between her contemporaries and beauties of earlier days 
(V, 1) : 

Les belles autrefois dtoient prudes et Aires, 

E)t ne pouvoient charmer nos sivires aleux, 

Qu’en affectant un air modeste et vertueux 
Mats dans ce siicle-ci, e’est une autre mithode, 

Tout ce qui parott fibre eat le plus & la mode 
Une belle k present, par dcs regards flatteurs, 

Tendres, insinuans, va relancer les cceurs, 

Et moms elle parolt digne d’itre estimie, 

Et plus die jouit du plaisir d’etre aimie 
On veut se voir heureux dis qu’on est engagd, 

Et Ton traite k priaent I’amour en abrigi 

The play is less insistently moral than the author’s earlier comedies. This 
IB illustrated by the ending, where, instead of offering the audience moral 
advice, a line gives the final touch to the character of the protagonist. More- 
over, from the earlier comedies the lesson may readily be drawn that jealousy 
and ingratitude are highly undesirable, but from Vlrresolu one learns merely 
that indecision, though it may lead to temporary embarrassment, neither 
causes the loss of friends, nor prevents a prospect of happiness. Indeed, 
the play has no thesis in the sense that Destouches’s earlier productions 
have. It 18 a comedy of character m the Molidre tradition, but lacking 
variety in its situations and in its repartie.*" If it had been successful, it 
might have saved its author from overloading later comedies with moral 
instruction. Unfortunately it had, during his lifetime, an inglorious career. 
It was acted only six times, from Jan. 5 to 19, 1713. After Destouches had 
improved the text, it was revived and was played twenty-four tiiiies in 1762- 
81, but the author could not have foreseen that it would ultimately be 
played more often than his Ingrat. It is consequently not surprising that 
he should return to the kind of play in which the title-r61e is that of a 
person with whom we do not sympathize, as it had been in his first two 
comedies 

But a further change of method must have seemed indicated As I have 
said, Destouches had at first thought of introducing more incidents into 
Vlrresolu, but had given up the idea The failure of the play may well have 
made him believe that less concentration was desirable. The result was that 

IV, 8, the Chevalier claima to have just invented the word wdxftsoluhlemeni 
Littr^ gives no example earlier than Saint Simon, but cites Cotgravo, who defines 
the word without illustrating it It was probably little used when Destoucheq wrote 
the play, although %nd% 880 lub\l%H had been employed by Bossuct, cf Brunot, Jltaiotre 
de la langue frangatae, IV^, 485 
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his next production, Lb M^niSANi,” is not b comedy of character, but a 
comedy of intrigue in which one of several important persons is a slanderer. 
It IS the first play in which he used disguise. Much of the plot has nothing 
to do with slander, and, if the slanderer had been omitted, there would still 
have been enough material to make a play.^‘ 

The character that has the longest role is not Damon, the slanderer, but 
Lisette, a bright and energetic sutvante, loyal to her young mistress and 
indignant with Damon over his remarks about her character. She defends 
the Baron against his wife, intrigues to keep Marianne from marrymg 
Damon, and, when L^andre appears, does her best to help him. She almost 
falls in lore with him when she thinks he is a valet, as does Isabelle’s sutvante, 
Javotte. The comic scenes m which these women meet are by no means 
essential to tbc plot. 

Damon’s role, the second in length, is found m the second half of Acts 
II, III, IV, the first half and the final scene of Act V. He is a nobleman, 
mingles in good society, and does not lack courage, but his character has 
been warped by his fondness for gossip. He suggests that Lisette has helped 
to establish an incestuous relationship between Val&re and his aunt. He 
describes the Baron as a fool and a weakling, the Baronne as a dominating 
woman who pretends to favor his marriage to her daughter, but who really 
desires to have an intrigue with him herself. He calls Vatere “aussi sot 
que son pere,” suggests that Eichesource may be the child of adultery, 
attacks Isabelle and various persons who do not appear on the stage. Just 
as Dorante had defended m I'Irresolu his lack of decision, Damon holds 
that he exerts a fine influence upon society (HI, V) . 


Paris, Le Breton, 1715, 12° Dedicated to the duchesse du Maine Republished 
by Prault m 1734, by Duchesne in 1772, by Ad Rion in 1878, and in the author’s 
collected works Cf LtidemaDn, op cit , pp 20-1, and Hankiss, op cit , pp 87 96 
** The Baron and his wife have a daughter, Marianne, who, while visiting Brittany, 
has fallen in love with L^ndre, son of the Marquis The Baronne wishes her daughter 
to marry Damon, a friend of her son, Val^re, but the Baron objects because of 
Damon^s love of slander and thinks of sending her to a convert or of marrying her 
to Richesource, a wealthy plebeian After seeking Marianne for six months, L4andre 
disguises himself as a valet, is employed Eichesource, and takes the name of La 
Fontaine He gets the help of Marianne’s siiiranfe, Lisette, and hopes to have that 
of Val^re through the influence of Isabelle, Eichesource’s sister When Damon finds 
L^andre and Lisette together, lie insinuates that the girl is not virtuous and that 
Valero has been made his aunt s heir thanks to a secret agreement of a compromising 
nature When he learns that Eichesource is his ri\al and that Isabelle has asked the 
Baron to give Marianne to her brother, he insults and threatens Eichesource in the 
presence of Marianne Unable to defend himself, Eichesource disguises L^andre as 
his cousin, de Bienville, and proposes that he marry Marianne His hope is that a 
quarrel between Damon and L^andrc will result, and that he will be avenged li^andre 
gladly agrees to Eichesource’s plan, meets Marianne, makes himself known to her, 
and secures her promise to marry him Meanwhile VaUre discovers that Isabelle is 
the girl with whom he had fallen in love at a masked ball He is anxious to marry 
her, but his mother objects till she is won over by a letter from her sister denouncing 
Damon for his scandalous remarks about herself, the Baronne, and the Baron VaUre 
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Dire ear un chactin librement ce qu’on penee, 

Chercher le ridicule, & lire eu fond dee coeure; 

Pemdre ce qu’on y voit dee plus vivee couleure; 

Discerner lea motifs, & peaer le mdrite; 

Faire la guerre aux sots, ddmasquer I’hypocrite: 

Voilil ce que je fais, ]e ne m’en difena point 

He goes on to tell how he has corrected the affectations of an abb5, a 
magistrate, an author, of young nobles who no longer dare “au theatre 
staler leurs habits,” how he has shamed an ingrate, a critic, and a prude. But 
at the end of the play no one beheves that he had other than selfish motives 
in attacking his victims. He slanders both to gam some definite advantage 
and for the ]oy of making trouble Some of his criticisms are purely 
malicious, without foundation in fact. Sometimes he tells the truth, but 
in so doing is rude or ungrateful The character is interesting, but not 
sufficiently important m the plot. By his talk he offends most of the other 
characters and helps destroy his chance of marrying the heroine, but his 
hopes were doomed in any case as soon as Ldandre appeared. He never be- 
comes formidable, like Tartuffe, or even like the title-rfile of I’Ingrat. 

Leandre is a charming young lover, active m his own behalf, disguising 
himself as a valet, then as a Norman nobleman, defending Eichesource 
against Damon, winning the heroine and even, for a while, the two suivantes 
Bichesource, son of a financier who purchased nobility, is a young man quite 
lacking in gentility, making a show of his wealth, cowardly and inconse- 
quential, but a kindly and generous person, who has enough intelligence to 
recognize Leandre’s merits and to propose to disguise him as a nobleman. 
Valere is romantic enough to fall in love with a girl as soon as she takes 
off her mask at a dance, but practical enough to pay much attention to 
his wealthy aunt. He is convinced by Damon’s slanderous tslk that his 
friendship for him cannot continue 

The Baron and the Baronne are imitations, as has been suggested, of 
Chrysale and Philaminte in les Femmes savantes, though the Baronne shows 
no interest in learning Like Chrysale, the Baron talks boldly when his 
wife IS absent, yields to her when she is present, and has the support of a 
female attendant The others are less distinctly characterized’ Marianne, 
an mgenue, Isabelle, who appears to be more energetic, but is given little 
to say, the second suivante, Javotte, and Leandre’s father, brought in at 
the end of the play to simplify arrangements for his son’s marriage. 

Ludemann believed that Destouches was infiueneed in the choice of his 
theme by La Bruyere and in constructing his plot by Corneille’s M elite, 

breaks with him for the same reason Damon is driven from the house Ldandre, 
whose good birth is established by his father’s arrival, will become the husband of 
Marianne, VaUre, the husband of Isabelle 
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but he could certainly have thought of the theme without reading La BruyAre. 
It had already been suggested, as Hankies notes, by much of Celimtoe’s con- 
versation in le Misanthrope. Nor did Destouches need to read Melxte, which 
has only the vaguest resemblance with the Medisant. His play is much 
closer to Montfleury’s Dupe de soi-mesme, in which a crude person, rejected 
as a suitor, disguises a nobleman, whom he mistakes for a man of humble 
birth, as a gentleman and helps him marry the girl by whom he had himself 
been rejected. It is also more probable that Destouches borrowed the inci- 
dent of the masked ball from Dufresny’s recent Jaloux honteux than, as 
Hankiss proposes, from Thomas Corneille, the rivalry of mother and 
daughter, from his own Irresolu, than, as Ilaukiss suggests, from Quinault’s 
Mire coquette. All that one can conclude, except in the case of a few 
details,** IS that, whatever his sources may have been, Destouches’s themes 
in this play were not novel. 

The plot shows greater variety in situations and characters than Des- 
touches had employed in any one of his earlier comedies, but he continued 
hiB method of embodying a social defect in a leading character and of 
emphasizing the moral of his play. In his last scene he put an edifying 
couplet into Val^re’s mouth" 

Heureux ei ce revere, qui doit vous affliger, 

D’un penchant odieux pouvoit vous corriger 

When Destouches published his play, he made his moral still more obvious 
by addressing to the duchesse du Maine a dedication in which, after men- 
tioning his three earlier comedies, he boasted that • 

Aux Medisans je declare la guerre, 

Feste maudite, & iliau dc la terre, 

Esprits pernicieux, dont le malm effort 
Voulant faire hair tous les objets qu’on aime, 

D^truit le plus parfait accord, 

Gt noircit I’innocence mSme 

This excellent intention was rewarded by the interest the public took in 
the comedy during the first year when it was played. Presented on Feb. 
20, it was acted sixteen times m 1715. However, it was not produced in 
1716 and had only moderate success thereafter, remaining in the repertory 
until 1780 with a total of sixty-five performances, more than Vlngrat and 
VIrresolu enjoyed, but less than le Cuneux Impertinent and far less than 
five of the comedies Destouches composed after he returned from England. 

** III, 2, ** La grille est {Ecole dea femmes^ v 654) , 111, 7, ** Qu’& ton 

&ge il si4d mal de faire le Caton*’ {MtsanthropCf v 82) , IV, 11, “II e^t des noeuds 
BecretR” {Rodogun€,y 350) Richesource's boasting of his fencing (IV, 2) may come 
from le Bourgeota QentilhommCf III, 3 
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A criticism ol the comedy appeared before the end of the year. A certain 
It. de Florizelle attacked it in a critique addressed to the Academy of Lyons 
for not bringing in Damon before the seventh scene of Act II, for admitting 
too many '' personnages ^pisodiques,” for giving so much importance to 
other persons than the “mfidisant,” for having the hero disguise himself 
as a valet, and for allowing Leandre’s father to change his mind so quickly. 
The freres Parfaict,“ who quote the cntic, assert that it would be easy to 
reply to these objections, but say that the best answer is the public’s unani- 
mous approval of the play. They might have pointed out that Liandre’s 
father had had six months in which to repent of his opposition to his son’s 
marriage, that the disguise of a hero as a valet had not diminished the long 
success of Scarron’s Jodelet maitre, and that, if the work is looked upon as 
a comedy of intrigue rather than of character, the other objections do not 
apply. This does not mean, however, that a more effective play might not 
have been wntten, a comedy of character in which a slanderer would have 
held more often the center of the stage. 

The only other play by Destouches that was acted before the death of 
Louis XIV was La. Fausse Veuve ou le Jaloux bans Jalousie, which 
was acted five times, between July 20 and 28, 1716. As it was never printed, 
the f rferes Parfaict relied for their information about it on the Registres 
of the Com4die Frangaise and a short article m the Mercure galant. Accord- 
ing to this journal, Legrand, who had not succeeded in the rdle of the 
emperor in Campistron’s Andromc, had the task of announcing the playlet 
that was to follow. He expressed the hope that it would make the audience 
laugh as much as the tragedy. The spectators, though they appreciated the 
jest, wore not amused by Destouches’s comedy. The fibres Parfaict say that 
it was m one act, apparently because it was used as a “ petite piece.” They 
were probably correct, though occasionally a play given in this manner was 
in three short acts. In either case Destouches was departing from the form 
he had previously selected for his comedies. He was not discouraged by the 
failure of his play, for it was followed by another one-act comedy in prose, 
le Triple Mariage, but this production was not acted until July 7, 1716. 

With the four plays that have survived from those he composed in the 
reign of Louis XIV, Destouches established his reputation as a promising 
dramatist, one whose works would be accepted for many years by the actors 
of the Comedie Frangaise. They are all five-act comedies in verse, concerned 
with contemporary life as lived at Pans by aristocrats and prosperous 
bourgeois. Little attention is paid to manners. The leading characters are 
young lovers and their servants Fathers are introduced into all the plays; 

**XV, 1»6 8 

** XV, 206-8 They etate that it was in prose 
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mothers, both comic, into two of them. Besides these mothers and the 
servants, there are but two essentiallj comic types, the henpecked husband 
and the wealthy upstart, both found in le Medtsant. There is in all the 
plays a well-defined plot, but only Ze Medisant can be considered a comedy 
of intrigue rather than one of character. 

Destouches seems to have imitated essentially Moli^re, but he lacked his 
comic force, his vitality, his ability to characterize, and his variety in comic 
effects. He took one of his plots from Cervantes and was influenced by 
Terence, by Begnard, and by other French dramatists. He was especially 
interested in depicting persons dominated by a certain undesirable quahty — 
lack of confidence in the woman one loves, ingratitude, indecision, fondness 
for slander — and who endanger their happiness in consequence. In the first 
two comedies the person who embodies the defect brings about his defeat 
in love, in the third he comes near doing so. in the fourth he contributes to 
the causes of his overthrow. The plays show considerable skill in structure, 
though the unity of action is not altogether achieved in Vlngrat and le 
Medisani. They are distinctly moralistic, with the exception of VIrresolu 
In this play and le Meduant an interesting effort is made to defend short- 
comings on phdosophic grounds, but elsewhere the author’s thought is 
superficial 

The comedies give the impression tliat their author was a talented writer 
who worked laboriously and conscientiously in a very limited field and pro- 
duced acceptable works that showed no touch of genius and were at times 
marred by his insistence upon trite moral observations. As he wrote the 
duchesse du Maine in the dedication of le Medtsant 

Vuus ne savez qiie trop qu'il nVRt plus de ComeilleBf 
Quo Racine eat dans le tombeau, 

Quo Moliere en mourant a bria^ son pinceati, . . 

Pour nioi, qui inarcbe aur leurs traces, 

Mais qui lea auis de loin, & toujours chancelant, 

Je craiQR k chaque pas de fatalea disgraces 

Very true, but hardly a satisfactory attitude to be adopted by a creative 
dramatist. 
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LOST COMEDIES AND COMEDIES NOT ACTED AT THE 
COMEDIE ERANCAISE 

A few comedies written bj the antbors studied in the preceding chapters 
are lost , a few of them were acted elsewhere in the Parisian region than 
at the Com^die Fran^aise or the Foire. Beference to almost all such plays 
has already been made. There remain ten lost plays acted at the ComSdie 
Frangaise, the authors of which are unknown with the exception of Abeille, 
La Grange-Chancel, the younger Guerin, and Charles Boy. We also have 
the text of a play by J.-B. Bousseau, acted at court, but not in the city, and 
that of Marivaux’s first play, included here on account of his subsequent 
career at Fans. Under the patronage of the duchesse du Maine, Malezieu 
composed a senes of divertissements, among which are four productions 
that may be considered comedies, three of them translated from Plautus or 
Terence Finally, Bordelon wrote a comedy and two dramatic fragments 
that were published at Pans, though m all probability they were never acted. 

It IS these productions that constitute the subject of this chapter Too 
little 18 known about most of them for me to make any general statements 
in regard to them, except to say that their dramatic material probably 
differed little from that of other plays of their day. The majority of them 
were one-act comedies in which prose seems to have predominated. There 
IS evidence that some of the authors imitated Plautus, Molifere, and Dan- 
court, that they satirized rustic types, parodied opera, and gave important 
rdles to servants The most novel traits that I have been able to discover 
in them are the use of ignorance in regard to music to characterize country 
nobles and Bordelon’s idea of having the ghosts of the great departed repre- 
sent living actors instead of having the living represent the dead. 

The earliest of these plays is Lb Pbtit-Maistbb he campaqnb, on M 
VICOMTE DE Genicoukt,* mentioned in Soleinne, no. 1589, as rare. Since 
I have been unable to examine a copy of it, I am obliged to rely upon the 
analysis of the f rferes Parfaict.* They state that it is in one act and in prose, 
has to do with a financial transaction, and satirizes a young country noble- 
man and his mother.* The plot is simple and unconvincing. It is said of 

‘ Pans, Jean Moreau, 1701, 12’ 47 pp. 

» XIV, 220-5 As they did not know that the play had been printed, they gave the 
analysis an unusual amount of space , 

•Eicotte, a “ndgociant” at Venice, had died and left for his son 100,000 eeu^ 
entrusted to his associate, M de Saint Armel The latter returned to France, changed 
his name, and began to spend the money left in his charge Fearing that yonng 
Bicotte may appear, he decides to provide for his daughter, Marians, by marrying 
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Oinicourt that he "tient du sot, da fat, & de I’extraTagant.” His snobbish- 
ness and hiB mother’s are shoirn in the following dialogue : 

Le Vicomte Vous ties de race marchande, je toub en filicite Je ne veux point 
me mtwmer k votre anne, Mons Rieotte 

La Vicomtease' II y a quelque difference, mon voiem, entre iin Monseu Bicotte, 
& un Oentilhomme qui a droit de Colombier 

I« Vicomte e’en allant Adieu, Bean pere, Tons allez avoir un gendre bien etoffd 
Adieu Madame Ricotte, vous paseerez ensemble des }ours files d’or & de soye. . . . 

La Vicomtesse e’en allant Mons Ricotte epousera Manane La plaisante chose! 
Mons Ricotte I quel noml Que ce nom est peuple! il n’y a pas une lettre dans ee 
nomdi, qui ne soit de la demiere roture 

But the bourgeois seem to have acquired culture that is lacking in the 
country gentry. Mme de G6nieourt finds that at the Opera “tons ces 
mstrumens ensemble font un bruit horrible ” and that, when the actors sing, 
“ vous entendez au bas du Theatre un mauvais bourdonnement de violona, 
qui blesse les oreilles ddlicates.” Inability to appreciate music had char- 
acterized Jourdain, was soon to be attributed to Turcaret, and was to be 
applied to other bourgeois by Flaubert and Becque. It is used here for the 
first time in a French play to charactcnze a rustic noblewoman She recalls 
in her lack of culture the comtesse d’Escarbagnas. 

The comedy was first acted on July 26, 1701, It had so little success 
that it was performed only three times, ending its career on the 30th, 
according to the frdres Farfaict, who report that the author’s share from 
the three performances was only 32 francs, 19 sous. 

The second of these plays in date was La Ceintdeb magiqde,* written 
by J.-B. Rousseau for a performance at court. The author claimed that it 
was a “ travail de douze heures.” Mr. Grubbs notes resemblances to the role 
of Toinette in le Malade xmagxnaire. The heaping up of words ending in 
-de and -tque ‘ seems to have been inspired by the same play, while the 

ber to the ridiculous vicomte de Gdnicourt, but she prefers an impecunious young 
captain, Eraste Her miivante, Marton, persuades Bastien, the nobleman’s valet, to 
give his master an anonymous letter stating that Ricotte is about to come for hia 
money By suddenly pretending to be in love with Gdnicourt, Manane helps to con- 
vince him that her dowry is in danger He consults his mother, who finds his sus- 
picions justified, and they break off the engagement Manane is now free to marry 
Eraste, who turns out to be no other than young Ricotte himself He is willing to 
forgive Saint Armel for his trickery in return for bis daughter’s hand 

• Published in the Prices noavelles da eteur Rousseau, Sur Timprimd k Londres, 
1724; in his (Eavrea dticraes, Amsterdam, Changuion, 1720, 12°, Brussels, 1732; 
1744, separately at Brussels in 1755. in the author’s (Euvrea, London, Tonson et 
Watts, 1734, Toulouse, Broulhiet, 1785, Pans, Lcfhvrc, 1820, cf Goizet, the cata- 
logue of the Bibliothkque Rationale, which also lists two editions without place or 
date, and H A Grubbs, Jean-Baptute Rouaaeau, Princeton, 1941 The play was 
translated into English as The Uagvs Otrdle and played at London in 1770 For 
earlier comedies by the author cf my op nt , Part IV, pp 848-55 

‘Francisque claims (sc 8) to have invented “ Chiromancie, F4domancie, Hydro- 
mancie, Pyromancie, Alectromancie, Sternutomancie, Ndgromancie, Fharmacie db 
Apolexie ” He predicts that the Capitan will become " hydropique, pulmonique, 
ipileptique, paralytique, & par dessus cela pbrdndtique, vous mourrez l^rdtique" 
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consultation over astronomy recalls U Midecin malgre lui,* and there are 
renumscenes ' of Sabelais in the names, Nembroth, Fanbroth, and Alcofribas. 
Such references, however, indicate no source for the plot, which resembles 
those of Dancourt’s Tuieur and Cohn Maillard. In all three cases a guardian 
wishes to marry his ward, has a trick played on him, and is forced to give 
her up in favor of the young man she loves. Bousseau’s originality lies in 
his doubling the number of guardians, girls, and lovers and in his placing 
his chief emphasis upon the rdle of an ex-valet, who, after being imprisoned 
for robbery, devotes his talents to helping young lovers.* 

Francisque derives his comic effects from the euphemistic account he 
gives of his thefts and of his imprisonment, from the numerous trades he 
claims as his own, from the list of astrologers to whom he declares that he 
16 related, from the inventions he has fathered, from the distinctions he has 
acquired, and from the various lands m which he has traveled. We see him 
tricking the guardians after the manner of the Theatre Italien, secretly 
attaching to the men’s cloaks letters addressed to the girls, and binding 
them together with a hoop of steel. The other characters are the kindly and 
efficient aunt, the girls, the lovers, and the guardians Both members of 
each of these three couples always appear on the stage together and leave it 
together. Lucette is franker than Baliverne, who has something of the 
preneuse in her speech. The Capitan is a mtles glonosut who indulges in 
Gascon oaths Tmfaldin is equally stupid and cowardly, but he does not 
brag. Even less differentiation is shown between Elorace and Octave, who 
differ chiefly in the facts that Octave had formerly employed Francisque, 
and that llorace has seen him steal a horse at Marseilles. 

With the exception of Francisque, the characters resemble marionettes. 
The dialogue, except for a few allusions and plays on words, is a mechanical 
affair. The play exists chiefly for three scenes • the eighth, m which Francisque 
outwits the guardians,® the tenth, in which he binds them together; and 
the fourteenth, which provides no dialogue, but a dwerlissemeni 

^ Sc 8, cf Ic Mtdecin malgr6 Xu», III, 6 

' ScB 2 and 8 

• Mme Merluihc has two meres, Lucolte and Baliverne, whose father’s will has 
provided that, a lear uftir hts death, their giiardianM, Capitaii Jtsearhonhardon and 
Trufuldin, are to find hiishands for them Octave and lloniic ask to marry them 
and secure the aunt's aiiproval, hut their request is refused hy the guardians, who 
wish to marry the girls thenisehc- The aunt insists timl tlic girls’ (onsent must he 
obtained Octave s former valet, Franc isqiie, is engage-d to help the young men, is 
presented to the guardians as an astrologer wins their conlidence, and offers them a 
magic belt that will show how the girls feel about them This lielt, made of steel, 
IS fastened around both of the guard nine, so that they ere unable to prevent their 
wards from joining their lovers Mme Merliiehe has the young people sign the 
marriage eontracts Octave and Horace force the guardians to give their consent 

•There are allusions in this scene to the Almanach de Milan, a piibliration to 
which Louis XIV objected, to the “ Juif errant”, to the ■' Roi dcs Terres Australes 
and to the “ comette qui parut en lti81 ” and which had inspired Fontenelle'a first 
play. 
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Sept muqueg conduits par Francisque, & portant la marque dee sept Pianettes,** 
Tiennent former une Entree m616e dee B^cits, par ofi flnit la Com4die 

The play was given m the apartment of Mme de Maintenon ** at Versailles 
on Feb. 3, 1702, immediately following a performance of Duchy’s Absalon, 
We learn from the correspondence of the duchesse d’Orl^ans that her son, 
the future Regent, took the part of Francisque, that the young lovers were 
acted by the due de Berry and the comte de Noailles; the girls, by the 
duchesse de Bourgogne and the comtesse d’Estrees ** Louis XIV was present. 
“ Madame’s ” verdict was that the “ petite pifice ne vaut pas grand chose, 
mais on ne laisse pas d’y rire.” It was not sufBciently successful to attract 
the actors of the Comedie Frangaise, though it was eventually translated 
into English and German and was acted at London and Brussels.*’ 

Five plays that have disappeared were acted at the Comedie Frangaise 
in 1703-5, The oldest of them, Le Bailli Marquis,’* was played on Feb. 
24, 1703, and three times subsequently. The fibres Parfaict state that it 
was in one act and in prose, and that the ballet of the divertissement was 
composed by La Montague. They also mention ” Frontin Gouverneur du 
CHATEAU i)E Verttgiuilinguen, a comedy in one act given on Oct 11, 1703, 
and three times thereafter. Less unsuccessful was Le Medbctn de vildagb,’* 
acted five times, Sept. 24 to Oct. 2, 1704, once afterwards in that year, and 
once in 1706. It was a prose comedy in one act A manuscript of this play, 
dated 1704, is mentioned in the Bib du ih. fr and in Soleinne, no 1666. 

N.-A.-M. Gudrin, son of the actor, Guferin d’Estnch6, and of la MoliSre, 
had brought out Myrtil et Melicerte in 1699. On May 29, 1705, his Psyche 
DE TILLAGE was acted at the Comedie Frangaise. It was a prose comedy in 
four acts with a prologue and with intermedes, the music of which was 
composed by Gilliers. According to the Gazette de Rotterdam of June 25, 
it was “ une parodie trSs divertissante sur I’ancien Psyche, opera ” Accord- 
ing to the freres Parfaict, Guerin was inspired by a village girl whom he 
married The play was never published. The manuscript appears to have 
been lost even in the time of the freres Parfaict.” 

Including the sun and moon, according to the aBtronomy that preceded Copernicus 
This IB stated l»y Dangeau, op ett , VIII, 309 The Mercure discuKses the per- 
formance of Ahsalon and la Ceiniure in connection with that of Longepierre’s Electre, 
alflo acted at Versailles, but at the home of the princesse de Conti there The freres 
Parfaict, XV, 110, dren from tlic article in the Mercure the erroneous conclusion that 
all three plays were given nt the Hotel de Conti In this error they were followed by 
Grubbs, op rtf , p 53 Dangeiiu s statement is supported by the fact that the 
duehosBG d’Orlt^ans mss iiiMtcd to the entertainment by Mme de Maintenon 
”Cf M^se, Th ct P, pp 396 7 
*• Cf Grubbs, op cif , p *55 

'*Cf iTonnuul6s, la Com^du Fran^ise d( JGfiO d 1920, p 105, and the freres 
Parfaict, XIV, .300 The latter learned from the Reptstres that La Montagne received 
60 francs for the ballets of this play and the Fnneesse d'EUde 
« XIV, 311 

Freres Parfaict, XIV, 338 

XIV, 306 8 , cf also M4lese, R^p , p 215 
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Even less is known about La Fbotekcale, played with I’Ecole det f emmet 
on Oct. 17, 1705, and three times subsequently. It was apparently in one 
act. The frfires Parfaict “ state that the author received 13 francs, 10 sous 
from the first performance, 4 francs, 10 sous from the second, nothing 
from the third and fourth 

Throughout the period 1701-15 the duchesse du Maine was entertaining 
at Sceaux, Ch8.tenay, and Clagny. Malezieu, who was to write, as we have 
seen, the preface for Genest’s Joseph, composed for her several productions, 
most of which were operatic rather than dramatic Philemon et Baucis, an 
opera presented in 1703, le Prtnce de Cathay, produced at Ch5tenay on 
Aug. 31, 1704, a divertissement with music, dancing, and elaborate costum- 
ing , " la Tarentole, acted there on Aug. 10, 1705, and at Clagny m February, 
1706, les Importuns de Chatenay, performed at Clagny on Jan. 22, 1707, 
with “beaucoup de musique et d’entrees de ballet, qui furent dans^s par 
les meilleurs danseurs de I’Opera ” in the presence of the Dauphin and the 
due de Berry , ‘° and translations of Plautus’s Mostellana and Miles gloriosus 
and of Terence’s Heautantimoroumenos.^ 

The only one of these that can be considered a French play is la Tarentole. 
Its three acts were introduced by a musical prologue, the words of which 
were written by Genest It seems to have been influenced chiefly by le 
Medecin malgre lui, but it also showed borrowings from Dancourt’s Oalant 
Jardinier and Begnard's Folies amoureuses. It is a farce, arranged in such 
a way as to lead up to a dance, in which an Alard of the Foire took part.” 


” XIV, .168 

“ Maleziru, magnificently costumed as a prmce de Snmarcand, obtains permission 
to become a knight of the Mouche A Miel in honor of the duchesse du Maine, whose 
emblem was the bee, cf Adolphe Julhen, op ett, and Desnoiresterres, les Cours 
galantes. Pans, 18()4, IV, 42-6 

*°Cf les Dnertissemens de Sceaux, Trevoux, Oaneaii, 1712, pp 17.> 97, 2.12, 472-3, 
Dangeaii, op nt , XI, 289, 306, Soletnne, no 1639, Adolphe Jullicn, op rit , MAUse, 
Rfp , pp 210 7 The duchesse du Maine is said to have played in les Importaus, 
which included in its cast various types of bores, possibly in imitation of les F&oheux, 
among them a musician, a physician, preeieuses, a maioii, a marchande 

“ The translation of the Slostellana, entitled VHdte de Lemnos, was given at 
Chdtenay on Aug 8, 1707, and on March 7, 1708 On the latter occasion the duchess 
plaved in it and the Dauphin, the due de Berry, and the duchesse de Bourgogne were 
among the spectators Dancers from the Opera were employed in the mtermides; 
ef Dangeau, op iil , XI, 431, XII, 93 The translation of the Mtles vlortosus, called 
Pj/rsopoUntcc, capitomc d'Mpficse, was written in 1708, but was not played till Aug 
6, 1710, cf Solcinne, no 1640, and Jullien, op ett , p 21 An adaptation that 
Malezieu made of Beaulontmoroumenos and did not publish is mentioned by Goujet, 
IhhUotheque jranqoise, IV, 44.1 His adaptation of Euripides's Iphigeneui among the 
Tttunans has been discussed above, p 7 

"Soleinne, no 1038, lists a mauiisiript of the play that once belonged to the due 
du Maine .Tullien, op ctl , pp 16 9, gives an anal} sis of the fane and comment by 
Hamilton aboiif the eiit<‘rt,iinnient A nii-rr has ]>iomised bis daughter, Isabelle, to 
rich old Fatolct, but the girl prefers the impecunious marquis de Paincourt She 
18 aided by her maid, Fiiieinouche, the marquis’s valet, Crotesquas, and even by her 
father’s valet, Bruscambille Advised by Crotesquas, Isabelle pretends to be mute. 
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The duchesse du Maine played Fmemouche, Malezieu, Crotesqnas. The tone 
becomes more boisterous than that of most French comedies of the time, 
indicating, perhaps, the prevailing taste at the court of Sceaux. According 
to Hamilton, “le spectacle dura trois heures et demie sans ennuyer un 
moment.” He describes the place in the garden where the performance was 
given . “ 

C’^toit un grand eapace (ouvert, et cnvironne de toiles, oh Von avoit dlevd un 
theatre, dont les ddcorationa dtuicnt entrelacdea de feuillagee verts, fraicliement 
coupds, et illumindea d'une prodigieusc quantity de bougies 

We have seen that Dancourt wrote for the duchesse du Maine a playlet 
called le Divertissement de Sceaux, that Genest composed for her a tragedy, 
Joseph, published with a preface by Male^ieii, and that Destouches con- 
tributed one or two divertissements Another production, written by the 
chevalier de Saint-Gilles and entitled Oilotin precepteur des Muses, was 
acted on Feb 24, 1706, with VEcole des mans. Jullien says that it was no 
more than a rimed prologue 

To this period belongs Marivaux’s first play, Le Free prudent et 
iQoiTABDB, or CRISPIN l’heuheux pourbe,®* never acted, but published at 
Pans It marks the d6but of a most distinguished dramatist. Pierre Carlet 
dc Marivaux, born at Pans in 1688, is said to have scarcely left school when 
he declared that it is not hard to write a play and, to prove it, composed 
le Pere prudent in a few days llis model may have been Pourceaugnac, 
from which he borrowed the reflection that jiolygamy “est ici cas pendable” 
(sc. 22) and the general idea of the plot, chiefly devoted to the efforts of 
attendants and a “fourhe” to disgust certain undesirable suitors with a 
marriage m order that the heroine may marry the young man she loves. 
Inexperienced in developing dramatic situations, Marivaux introduced three 
unwanted suitors instead of one He retained the “ fourbe ” as well as a 
valet The lovers’ quarrel of sc 3 was probably borrowed from Tartuffe. 

like the heroine of le UMecin malgri lut A stammering phyaieun is called in He 
and Fatolot stainnu-r at each other as do two men in le (lalanl Jaritmter Isabelle 
rushes in, upsets the phj sn iiin, and causes him to break his teeth Her performance 
resembles that of the heroine in lea Foliea amoureuaea In Act IT Bruscambille brings 
in Crotosquas, disguised as a Turkish physman, vilio declares that Isabelle has been 
stung by a “ tarentolc ” He jiresiribes music and dancing In Act III the remedy is 
applied The Italian words of the songs were supplied by the due de Nevers Finally, 
the supposed Turk dctlnres that the only remedy is to find the girl a husband, but 
warns that he will die within six weeks The marquis oilers to run the risk and is 
accepted Alard ends the play with a wHithmg dance 

“(Fuircs eomplMca d'Uamxlton, Pans, 1805, III, fi.W 

“According to the Btb du th fr , III, 151, it was published in 1712 at Limoges 
with a dedication to M Ilogier and at Pans by the veuve tiarbin The Bibliothbque 
Nationiile lists an edition of Limoges, Pans, P Hiiet, 1712, 12° It was republished 
in the author’s (Fuirea de thedtre. Pans, N" B Duchesne, 17.58, and in his tEuvres, 
Pans, veuic Duchesne, 1781, and Haut-t'ieiir et Gayet jeune, 182.5 

** Di'mocrite, who lues in a village, objects to the marriage of his daughter, 
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The play consists chiefly of a senes of deceptions, practised by Crispin, 
Fiontin, and Toinette, the discovery of the trickery, and the solution of the 
problem by the simple device of having a law-suit won at the end of the play. 
As this denouement is brought about by forces external to the plot, and as 
the lovers’ quarrel and the role of Frontin are superfluous, the unity of 
action IS violated. Nor is there much cleverness in the dialogue or in the 
situations. Marivaux strove to increase his comic element by having Jacques 
speak in patois and by minor references to manners. Cnspin-Ariste objects 
to Fhiline’s fontange and recommends sabots (sc. 13). In the same scene 
he describes the duties of a countryman’s wife: 

Toub mes biens Bont ruTuux, il faui beaucoup de som 
Tantdt, c*eat au grcnier, pour deacendre du foin; 

Veiller aur lea valeta, leur preparer la aoupe, 

Filer tantdt du lin» &. tautdt de T^toupe, 

A faute de valeta, aouvent laver Ic*! plata, 

Fplucbcr la aalade, A refaire lea drape, 

Se lever avant jour, en jupe, ou camiaolle, 

Pour 4vetller sea gena, cner comme uue foUe 

Such passages as this do not prevent the play from being a dull and 
mechanical production, totally lacking the charm that Marivaux was subse- 
quently able to introduce into his comedies There is no evidence that le 
Pere prudent was ever acted. 

In 1706-13 the Com#die Frangaise gave no plays that have remained 
inaccessible, but towards the end of these years the actors produced two 
comedies that were never published and are now lost Both of them are said 


p}iiline, to the young man she loves, Cl^andrc, because his atfairs are involved 
111 a law-suit that may not be settled for years He tells her that she must marry 
one of three suitors who are to present themsehes shortly, an old and wealthy 
countryman, a chevalier, and a financier C]<^andrc, irritated by Philine’s apparent 
acceptance of the situation, scolds her and threatens to leave, hut her suwanie, 
Toinette, and his ^alet, Crispin, induce them to make peace and think of measures 
to he taken Crispin prepares to save the situation and engages Frontin a fourbe,’’ 
to help him When Ariste, the countryman, appears 'w ith a peasant, Jacques, Crispin 
pretends that he is D^'mocrite and that Toinette is his daughter Her lK>ld manner 
soon drnes Ariste away Crispin then pretends to be Ariste and to wish his wife 
to be a drudge, angering IXuiioirite to the point of diHiniKhing him ('iispin next 
meets the financier and pieteiids tliutan uiiitieiiUoiiable miiluil} has iiifectfd D^iiucritc, 
his daughter, and then lelativcs The fiiiiincier tips him and wislics to leave after 
saying a word to D^moente, but he learns from him that he has been dofeived and 
goes to look for Crispin Frontin now presents huimelf as the firiaiiLicr, but D4mo 
ente, who has become war>, sends him away Disguised us a woman Crispin elainis 
to have been setietlv married to the ihevaher unci wins DAmoente’s sympathy, hut 
the chevalier a])pears and foices Crispin tfi <oiifeHH that he has slandered him and 
to admit that he has told him Philine is deranged The financier now returns and 
recugnires Crispin, who admits that le had sent the imposter, Frontin Aiiste and 
the peasant, Jacques, join the group, as Jacques has seen Crispin in the village and 
learned who he is Crispin defends himself by saying that he has been helping 
Cl^andre, whom Philine loves Cldandre now reports that his law-suit has been won 
and asks for Phihne As the rivals arc willing to withdraw, D^mocrite accepts him 
as a son-in-law C16andre in turn agrees to the marriage of Crispin and Toinette 
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to have been in three acts and in verse. The first, called La Fiua Valkt,** 
was written by Abeille, who was a provincial actor and a nephew of the abb£ 
Abeille. It was acted on Sept. 5, 1712, was played seven times, and earned 
for its author 147 francs, 17 sous. The title suggests that it was a comedy 
of intrigue that employed disguise. The other comedy probably had a satin- 
cal element, if one may judge by the sub-title. It was called La Film: 
supposfiB ou L’HBEoiNK DB ROMAN.*' The author was La Grange-Chancel, 
whose earlier plays had all been tragedies His comedy was first acted on 
May 11, 1713. As it had only four performances, it must have been a failure. 
The author avoided comedy thereafter. 

The following year two other lost comedies appeared, the one-act Rivatjx 
i/HUX-MfiMBS,** played on Aug. 27, 1714, and only once thereafter, and 
Lbs Captips,*" by Charles Hoy, first acted on Sept 28. The latter play seems 
to have been an adaptation of Plautus’s Caphvi, in three acts and in “ vers 
libros,” with a prologue and with three divertissaments, the music of which 
was composed by an actor, J -B. Maurice Quinault. The idea of introducing 
by a prologue *“ an .adaptation of Plautus probably came from Regnard, 
who had written one to accompany his Menechmes. In Roy’s prologue La 
Thorilli^re, pln>iiig ■Mermry, brings petitions from various persons in the 
Elysian Fields One of them, sent by Prometheus, objects to Pluto’s having 
substituted, as his tormentor, a young lawyer for a vulture While Mercury 
IS discussing the petitions, Plautus comes to complain that he is robbed by 
modern authors Mercury asks him if he objects to Moli^re’s having taken 
from him the subject of A mplnlryon and informs him that his Captivi has 
inspired another modern author When Plautus fears for the success of this 
play. Mercury assures him that its second father is still more troubled about it. 

The critic of the Mercure who supplies this information adds that he has 
heard that Ro^’s Aristophon is quite inferior to Plautus’s Clitophon, that 
his intrigue is derived, badly derived from a novel called I’Heureux Esclave,*^ 
hut that the dwerlussements are greatly admired. He also states that at the 

•• Cf the frires Parfaict, XV. 124 In their Dictionnatre den thi&tres, I, 3, it is 
stated that Abeille also wrote Crtspm jaloux, a play never printed and of unknown 
date 

”Cf Uie frAres Parfaict, XV, 151 

"Ibtd, p 172 Solctrme, no 1006, lists a manuscript of the play and indicates 
that it was 111 verse 

•"Of the fiAies Parfmet, XV, 170-9, Joannidis, la Comldie-Francaise de J680 & 
2900^ p l.T , IVlAlAse, , p 222 

It ithoiit giving any evidence, JoannidAs asserts that the prologue was by Lafont, 
but this may well be doubted as the frArcs Parfaict, who consulted Roy about the 
coinedj, indicate no other author for the prologue than Rov himself 

"An anonvinous novel of this title had appeared at Pans in 1074, of R C 
Williams, litbhograph!/ of the Seventeenth-Century Xovel in France, New York, 1931, 
p 299 The full title is VHeureux Bsclave ou relation dee aventures d’Ohvier de 
Naeutne This novel is attributed to BrAmond by Pohnser, Pierre Charles Roy, New 
York, 1930, p 106 
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first performance the hall was packed. The snccess of the play is also shown 
by its haymg seventeen performances in 1714 and seven others in the four 
years that followed. 

There is a curious account of the play’s production in 1718. On March 
21 of that year the actors were accused of violating the monopoly of singing 
and dancing granted to the Acad^mie Boyale de Musique. They had recently 
given Dancourt’s Meiempi.ycose and Boy’s Captifs, plays 

dans lesquelles ils unt donn£ un prologue et des interm6des remplis de chants et 
de danees avec des accompagnements de leur orquestre oh ils avoient un batteur da 
mesure et y ont nieslf des entries de ballet complettes avec des danseurs ezternes 
qu’ils avoient pris 

Boy informed the freres Parfaict that he had withdrawn the play and 
reworked it. He told them that he would publish it m a new edition of his 
works unless he found an opportunity to have it performed again. Though 
this opportunity does not appear to have arisen, it was never published, in 
his lifetime or subsequently.*’ 

I conclude this chapter by taking up the productions of an author who, 
so far as anyone knows, never had a play performed, but some of whose 
work in dialogued form shows considerable acquaintance with Molidre, the 
Th6S.tre Italien, Baymond Foisson, and actors of his own day. The abbS 
Laurent Bordelon (1653-70) ” had published, late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an Arleqmn Comedten anx Champs Eltsees and a Mohere Comedien 
aux Champs Eltsees. Early m the eighteenth he brought out a similar 
work, Poisson Comedien aux Champs Eltsees, and a novel called MUdl 
that contains two rudimentary playlets In the latter work, published at 
Fans and at Amsterdam in 1708, he indicates his purpose in composing the 
two little comedies 

II ue s’agit pas ici d’unitd d'action, de temps, de lieu La premiere & la 

priiiLipale regie, c’est de voir & d’entendre quelque chose qiii divertisse Ce qui 
s’appelle Comedie, n’est qu’un composd de differentes Scenes, qui ont cependant 
toutes rapport A un mdme but 


** Cf Campardon, Comidtens du rot, p 285 The actors were excused from paying 
the fines requested, but they were warned to respect the monopoly in the future 
The Acaddmie Royalc found, however, fresh cause for complaint in 1725 and in 1740 
**Po1ingeT asserts, op cit , p 357, that it was published in 1773 He does not 
say where or by wliom lie quite obviously saw no copy of it, for, when he discusses 
the play, pp 105-0, he merely follows the frdres Parfaict As no copy is listed in 
Soletnne or in the catalogue of the Bibliothdqnc Nationale, and as Cloizet declares 
Uiat the play was never published, I conclude that Polingcr was mistaken Even his 
reading of the frdres Parfaict was careless He writes that "Parfaict [sic, whidi 
of the brothers 71 seems to have been an eye witness of the performance,” although 
what they say about the sire of the audience and the nature of the prologue is taken 
from a writer in the Mercure 

** Cf my op cit , Part IV, pp 702 5 and 894-7, Jacqueline de la Harpe, L’Abbi 
Laurent Bordelon, Berkeley, 1942, and my review of this dissertation, ULN, LVIII 
(1943), 209-10 

Mttal, pp 253-4 The playlets are found on pp 256-82 and pp 321-47 
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Le Cobau et be Clav consists of twelve scenes demonstrating the differ- 
ence between what one eays to a person and what one says about him. They 
show in turn women who compliment another woman when she is present 
and call her sotte and tdiote when she is away; a young man who flatters 
a girl and subsequently admits to a friend that his object was seduction; 
men who flatter a " grand seigneur ” and an author ; and a judge who puts 
off a litigant, but who is eager to hear a woman talk about her law-smt if 
her niece, whom he loves, accompanies her. Farts of two of the scenes are 
given in r6sum£. There is no connection among the vanous groups except 
the general idea. Even this is not well mdicated in the case of those who 
visit the judge, as we do not see them when they are out of his presence. 

The other playlet is called Les Gbandb et nss Petits. It has mne 
scenes, most of them unconnected with one another. They illustrate by con- 
versations the facts that the great are boastful, overbearing except when 
seeking favors, ungrateful, lacking in culture, unappreciative of the learned, 
and at times heavily in debt, the “petits,” too humble in their attitude 
towards the great and wretched when dependent upon them. E'o political 
measures arc suggested to remedy the situation, though the work gives 
evidence of dissatisfaction with the class system of the time. Neither this 
play nor its companion piece showed sufficient wit, psychological discernment, 
or dramatic action to carry its excellent social message to those for whom 
it was intended. 

Of much greater interest is Poisson Com^dien aux Champs BusfeES," 
“ nouvclle Histonque, Allegorique, & Comique Oh Pon voit les plus celebres 
Orateurs representer une Comedie mtitulee La Comedie sans Femme ” As 
in the case of Arleqmn Comedien and Mohere Comedten, the scene is laid 
in the Elysian fields and there is preliminary talk among the shades Mile 
Ii’H6ritier’8 Apot/ieoxe de Mile de Scudery is praised by Pellisson, d’Urfh, 
La Calprenfede, Mile Desjardins, and others D’Urfe is teased because in the 
Astree shepherdesses apjiear naked before Celadon. Baro suggests that they 
talk about plais Qiievedo, Cervantes, and La Serre make a few comments. 
Lucian brings m llaymond Poisson, who is asked to prepare a play and to 
take the chief role in it Then follows Misogme ou la Comedie sans femme, 
with a prologue, three acts, and an epilogue. 

The actors are all shades of the dead. The most interesting thing about 
them IS that some of them take the part of living actors, reversing the 
function of actors who represent the illustrious dead. Other shades play 
imaginary parts Only Cicero and Eaymond Poisson belong in both cate- 

"•PariR, Lc Clerc, 1710, 12°, and Pans, Pwrre Frault, 1712 The approbation, 
signed bj Fontenelle, is dated Jan 2, 1710, the privilege, Jan 26 The work was 
registered on Feb 10 There is a copy of this second edition in the Library of Congress, 
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gones, Poisson representing his son Paul m the prologue and epilogue, but, 
in the three acts, a ralet called Frontin, though one would have expected 
Crispin, the name that he ordinarily employed while he was ahve.” 

The prologue and epilogue constitute an outer play,” chiefly mteresting 
for the evidence it gives about the troupe and the audiences of the Gom4die 
Frangaise. Paul Poisson is said to have a reputation for creating joy. He 
objects to the exclusion of women from the inner play and threatens in the 
epilogue to strike La Flcche Etienne Baron has only a minor idle as 
Poisson’s comrade. Six actresses are impersonated. The dialogue shows that 
la Dancourt and la Desbrosses were well known for playing intriguers and 
peasant women, la Dangeville, for portraying feeling, la Ponprd, for her 
“ douceur naturelle ” Charlotte Desmares and Frangoise Quinault de Nesle 
demand pensions as they are not allowed to act in the inner play. All these 
actresses are disgruntled by this exclusion, but, if they are the six women 
who dance in the divertissement, they were allowed their revenge. 

Scenes 12 and 13 are chiefly devoted to the question of sifflets. Cliton 
brings in many, for such is said to be the custom of spectators. He has 
gilded whistles for the lowest boxes, whistles “pour attraper des cailles” 
for the second tier, whistles of a “ chaudromer ” for the third. He also has 
some for people in the amphitheater, though, as these do not pay for their 
seats, they do not care to call attention to themselves. He has flutes for the 
men who sit on the stage and flirt with the actresses between the acts, but 


" The actors of the prologue are listed aa follows, their names coming after those 
of the characters they represent Maxant, Ciceron, Lelianne, Cornelie, Angelique, 
Agalle, Dorimant, Uemosthenes , La Fliche, Lucicn, Lysette, Phintys, Ciiton, 
Fetrone, Poisson, Poisson dtfunct, Baron, Pericles, Mile Fonprt, Hortensia; Mile 
Dancour, Eudoxie, Mile Dancour la fille, Anne Cumnene, Mile Dangeville, Mile 
Desjardins, Mile de Nesle, Mnie dc la Sure, Mile Desmarres, Mile de Scudery, 
Mile Desbrosses, Aspasie 

Those of the ^ree acts are Doraste, Phonon, Harpsge, Longm, Frontin, Poisson; 
Fabiaste, Balsac, Un financier. La Seire. Un homme de robe, Ciceron Un oiiicier, 
Calpren^de, Un poite, Bocialini, Vieillard, Miguel de Cervantes, Grusman, Quevedo; 
M Des Meniiets, Horteusius, Valet de Des Menuets, Naruetse [NervizeT], M de 
Fredonville, Isocrate, Gascon, Protagoras, Suisse, Lipse, Paysan, Bodin, Capitaine 
de Vaisscau, Demades 

” Angdlique has two lovers, Maxant, an author, and Dorimant Her mother, 
Ldlianne, approves of Maxant as a “ liel esprit,” but the daughter prefers Dorimant 
and asks him to see to it that a play written by Maxant will be a failure His valet 
proposes that whistles be employed for the purpose, but Angilique’s mitvante, Lysette, 
holds that it will be better for the lovers if the play succeeds Actresses of the 
ComMie Franeaise object to the fait that there are no women in the play, which is 
then performed Lysette begs Angelique and Dorimant to jiraise the play and argues 
that Maxant has shown in it that women must be treated as slaves Dorimant agrees 
to praise it if Ang£liqiie and her mother are not included in the general condemnation 
of women L^Iianne bids her daughter indicate her preference between her two 
suitors Angelique prefers Dorimant Lysette points out that this choice gives the 
unexpected denouement that a good com^y should have Leiianne adds to the sur- 
prise by agreeing to marry Maxant if he will write a “ Comcdie sans Homme ” Lysette 
then expresses her preference for Donmant’s valet, Cliton, over La Flhche, Mazant’s 
valet The work concludes with a divertissement written by Maxant for his wedding 
and showing the triumph of women over a docleur, an old man, and a warrior 
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none for the parterre, as it is always well supplied. He refers to the fact 
that one no longer cnes “ Haut les bras ” to those who sit in the boxes. 

The inner play is entitled Mtsogtne ou la Comedie sans femme.’* At the 
beginning of each of its three acts, the actresses come to sit on the stage 
with the spectators. The plot, which is merely an excuse for a senes of 
consultations, recalls Arlequtn Misanthrope. These consultations contain a 
good deal of social criticism, but most of it shows little originality. There is 
a reference (I, 13) to women who smoke. The Swiss speaks Germanic 
French (II, 6-8) The dancing master parodies what is finest and what is 
most absurd in the performance of the Opera’s leading dancers. Most of 
the comic element is provided by two valets, especially by Frontm, who 
constantly endeavors, at times with success, to extract money from his 
master’s visitors. 

Bordelon was a man of considerable learning and knowledge of the stage, 
hut he had little creative ability, and his attempts at wit are laborious. His 
play about Poisson resembles the productions he had devoted to the memory 
of Moli^re and Domenico Biancolelli The chief value of all three lies in 
the evidence they furmsh of the popularity of comedy and the influence it 
could exert upon a writer whose talents were better adapted to other forms 
of literature. 


** Doraete, believing hie beloved Celonte hae eloped with Alcidor, has retired with 
his valet, Frontm, to a solitude near a seaport Various persons come to consult 
Doraste, chiefly about their domestic difSculties He receives an old man in danger of 
becoming a cuckold, an officer, a financier, a dancing master, a poet, a Swiss, a 
dramatist, a peasant, a magistrate, a Gascon, and finally a sea captain The last of 
these tells of his love for a girl who will not respond to his advances It turns out 
that the girl is Celonte and that she is still faithful to Doraste The latter’s father 
comes with her to ask advice, Doraste is recognized, and his marriage to Celonte is 
arranged A minor dwertissement is made by the leaps and capers of two cabin b^s. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE THEATERS OP THE POIRE 

The Fairs of Samt-Germain and Saint-Laurent, established at Pans in 
the Middle Ages, flourished there in the seventeenth and eighteenth een- 
turies ^ Saint-Gcrmain usually opened on Feb. 3 and ran till Palm Sunday, 
while Saint-Laurent began in July or August and continued well into 
September, sometimes into October. The visitors were offered for enter- 
tainment rope-dancing, leaping, the view of wild or trained animals, and 
marionette shows. Occasionally they might see human actors, as was the 
case when les Forces de I’amour et de la mag%e was played at the Foire 
Samt-Germain in 1678 by the troupe of Alard and Moritz von der Seek.* 
In this production plot and dialogue are employed to introduce spectacular 
gymnastics, magical tricks, and dancing.' Earlier types of entertainment 
offered at the Foire persist in the use of trained animals, of “sauteurs,” 
and of Polichinelles, familiar figures in marionette performances. Imitation 
of the Theatre Italien is suggested by the presence of an Arloquin and the 
emphasis placed on lazn. The popularity of the play may be judged by the 
fact that it seems to have introduced Merlin as the name of a valet.* 

^ One waa located near Saint-Oormam des Pr^H, the other between the Faubourg 
Saint Deiiia and the Faubourg Saint Martin 

• For a study of Foire thcatera cf cHpccially the freres Parfaict, pour 

aeniir a Vhtatotre des apectaclea de la foire, PariH, Briasson, 1743, and Dictionnaire 
des thddtrea de Paris, Pans, Lambert, 1750 (as Frai.^oiw Parfaict died in 1753, this 
work ifl often attributed to Claude alone, though both appear to have labored over 
it), Campardon, lea Spectacles dr la foire, Parib, IR77, LcRnge ot d’Orneval, le 
Thhdtre de la fovre, Pans, Gandouiii, 1737, Solevnne, Jal, BonnassipR, ^*'a Bpeetadlea 
foraina et la Comtdie FranQaiae, PariH, 1875, Barberet, Lrsage ct Ir ThMtre de la 
foire, Nancy, 1887, Maurice Albert, lea ThH-irea de la foire (1660'1780), Pans, 1900, 
N 'M Bernardin, la Com^die italienue en France, Pane, 1902, and my op ott , Pari 
IV, pp 933-0 

• An analysis of the work, preserved by Sauval, was reproduced by the fibres 
Parfaict, Mdmourea, I, Ivi Ixxix, and by Maurice Drack, le ThCAtre de la fotf^. Pans, 
1889, pp 12-22 Tlie scene represents a large forest with ** quantity de Sauteurs, 
8ur des piedestaux ” After an overture has been played. Merlin, “ Valet de Zoroastre,” 
complains that his master uses magic and loves a shepherdess, Gresinde The girl 
calls on I-iove for protection while demons beat Merlin The valet takes refuge on a 
pedestal while the Sauteurs make dangerous leaps In the second tntermddc Zoroaatre 
composes a charm, shepherds and a ** Sauteiir en Arleqiiin ” dance, monkeys and 
winged snakes appear unexpectedly, Gresinde promises the magician to yield after 
two hours, and there is a dance of "Sauteurs en Polirhinelles ” In the final inter- 
mede Gresinde appeals to Juno, who removes her to a place of safety, substituting 
for her a demon who “fait un saut p^rillcux du haut du ceintre ” Zoroastre is 
obliged to yield to the gods and Merlin “danse une Sarabande a neuf postures.” 

• One can understand why the magn lan, Mcrhn, shouhl lend his name to the valet 
of another reputed magician, Zoroaster Borrowed by Boursault for the valet of 
his popular ComMte aana Utre in 1083, the name was soon adopted for valets in 
plays by Saint-Yon, DesmareR, Dancourt, and many other dramatists of the late 
seventeenth century and of the eighteenth 
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The leaders of the troupe that gave this production soon became well 
known. Charles and Pierre Alard, sons of a “ baigneur-^tuviste,” performed 
for years at Pans. They are the only entertainers of the Foire that Dangeau 
mentions by name as giving performances at court ' Charles died from a 
fall in 1711, while Pierre continued for a number of years in another troupe. 
Their German associate, von der Beek, had married Jeanne Godefroy and 
become the father of Catherine, who m 1C96 married the actor, Etienne 
Baron. The father had died before this marriage took place. The fact that 
Catherine had a dowry of 15,000 francs “ shows that he must have amassed 
a considerable fortune IIis widow, who married a young nobleman ^ in 1698, 
continued, as the veuve Maurice, her husband's trade until the end of 1 709 
Another early organizer ot dramatic entertainments at the Foire was 
Alexandre Bertrand, a “maitre doreur” and maker of marionettes. He 
made them so well that he was tempted to set them in motion, opened a 
marionette show in the rue des Quatre Vents, and, after succeeding there,- 
acquired a "loge” at the Foire Saint-Germain in 1690, adding human 
actors and actresses to Ins dolls. Upon the complaint of the Com6die Fran- 
<;aiae, his establishment was quickly destroyed by the police, but he con- 
tinued to entertain with dancers, leapers, and marionettes, and even rented 
the Hotel de Bourgogne in 1697 after the Italian troupe had been forced to 
leave it Though an order from the king deprived him of that theater at 
the end of his first week, he was not discouraged and was soon one of the 
leading producers at the Foire. 

At his establishment were performed the first two plays by Fuzelier, Thesee 
and the liavissement d’ Helene The first of these was entitled Thesee ou 
la Defalt e des Arnazoncs It was in three acts, mth three inlermedes called 
les Amours de Tremblohn el de Marinette Magnin argued that the three 
acts were plajed by luanonettes, the three intermedes by living actors.® He 
beheved that Fuzelier’s second play, Le Bavissement dTIelftne, le siege et 
Vembrasernent de Troye was given in a similar manner. To prove that 
the marionettes were the chief entertainers, he quotes from a poster the 
statement that the play was to be acted “ par les marionnettes du sieur 

‘ Op nt , IX, 10, 13, .321 
• Cf CHiiiiisrdon, op rtl , I, 8 1, mid Jal 

^ The frereH Parfiiii t (i/emoirea, I, 102 5) tell a romantic story to explain this 
stranp-e marriage of a nobleman and the widow of a forain It seems that the }oiing 
man slapped his father's gouvervantr, who died of the blow Mine von der Seek 
assisted him when pursued by the jailKe and, through her influence, enabled him to 
escape punishment He showed his gratitude by marrying her Tlic date of this 
marriage, which escaped the frJres Parfaiit and Campardon, was indicated by Jal 
’ Htstoire des manonneftes en Europe, Pans, Miiliel Ldvy frires, 1862, p I.IO 
His probably correct conclusion is bused on the facts that Bertrand was especially 
known for his marionettes, that he had previously sought to combine them wifji 
living actors, and that an actor, Tamjionnet, is said to have created the rAle of 
Tremblotin 
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AlezandTe BeTtraiid, dans le pr^au de la foire Saint-Germain.” A libretto 
of this work has been preserved ° It is an extremely crude production, pub- 
lished in anticipation of the performance. A realistic prologue in three 
scenes, spoken by persons who do not reappear, is followed by three acts, 
the first two of which include certain scenes that are given entirely in 
pantomime, while the third consists chiefly of ballet dancing The view 
of Troy, the fighting, the episode of the wooden horse, and the arrival of the 
goddesses in a chariot that must be aerial furnish much that is spectacular. 
The (omic element is supplied chiefly by Francoeur and Sinon. The fact 
that a very large cast is required supports the statement that marionettes 
were employed. Characters appear and disappear without preparation and 
olten without leaving information regarding their fate. No attempt is made 
to represent ancient manners “ On ouvre les Trnnch6es, ^ la mode Fran- 
50 ise ” (I, 6) ■' On bat la Chamade dans la Ville, on fait voir uii Brapeau ” 
(I, 8) The time is nt least ten years If the space lepresented is small, it 
IS jirobably owing to the nature of the subject rather than to respect for the 
unities, as the place changes within the first act, many of the scenes are 
not linked, the unity of action is far from being preserved, there is a marked 
mingling of tones, and no respect is shown for the hienscances. Though 
most of the play is in prose, the third act is almost entirely in verse, Except 
for Helen’s cynical acceptance, first of Pans, then of Menelaus, there is 
nothing noteworthy in the presentation of character The play was obviously 
designed to he presented to an audience that would be indifferent to the art 

•Pans, Antoim* Ohr<'tien, ITOo, IS**, pnv, signed bv d'Argenson, Jan .10 32 pp 
The title page indicates tlial the play will 1 k 5 given “ nuv Jeiix dea Vn '-inrcB du 
Sieur Alesaiidro lleilrund, dans Ic Pr^au de la Ftnro Saint Cicrniain,’* but it does 
not niention iminoiiettes There are copies of thm libretto at tht. Ilililioth^ue 
Nationale and at the .Johns Hopkins University The DxcHonnaxre des (hnitreti, IV, 
378 81, analyzes the work and, like Magnin, indicates that it had hien unnouncctl as 
to be acted “ par les Manonnctlcs dii Sieur Alexandre Bertrand ” 

In the prologue Fraiicfeur, a soldier who had accompanied Pans to Greece, 
conveiscs with Mine de la Ranine before her inn Shu keeps hint waiting while she 
donH her skirt He tells of Paris’s arrival with Helen, predicts that the (Irut'ks will 
follow, and asks for a “gorge de cochon” In A<t 1 ue are within Tioy when Pans 
and Helen assure cndi other of their love and the governor of the ( ity welfoines 
them, then in the Greek camp, where Memlaiis talks of his dishonor and his desire 
to jMiiiiHh Pans and retover Helen, whom he conhidirs blameless, and nteiven offers 
of hclj) from Aehilles and IJlvsses The cit\ is uttaiked Troilus, Patiodiis, Hector, 
Achilles, and Pans arc killed one after another UlysseH cnt(‘rK the tdy and brings 
out the Palladium Priam offers Menelaus 20,000 gold pieces aitd proviwioiiB for his 
trip homo, if he imH leave witliin an hour Advistd by Ulysses, MenelHUs jtretends 
to accept the offer and the gold is biought In Ad IT Sinoii, loaduvl b> Ulysses, 
pretends to desert and with many jests persuades the Trojans to receive tlie wooden 
horse with dancing and song Sinon unhxkb the horse and signalH to the Greek 
army A massacre is ordered, but Pyrrhus Hpares Andromache, Aeneas escapes 
with his father and son, and Monelatib wehoiiies Helen, who pretends to be happy 
over their reunion In Act III Juno and Miiieiva appear in a rlturiot and gloat 
over Pans, Helen and Meiielaus rejoice, six bullet entries are duiwed, and the 
play ends with a “ Chaconne ” 
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of the ComSdie Frangaise and vould be dehghted by crude jests, fighting, 
dancing, and a changing spectacle. 

Other producers were Christophe Selles (1701-9) , Rochefort and Tiqnet 
(1705-8), Louis Nivellon (1707-11), la Letellier and her son, who gave 
marionette shows in 1707, 1715, and probably in other years, Saint-Edme 
and his wife (1711-18) , the chevalier Pellegrin (1711-18), brother of the 
dramatist, Jean-Baptiste Constantini (1712-16), who, as Octave, had repre- 
sented young lovers in the Theatre Italien , ” and the veuve Baron, or dame 
de Beaune (1712-18). The mother of this last producer, la veuve Maurice, 
had sold her place of business to Bellegarde and Desguerrois at the end of 
1709, possibly in the hope of estabhshing her daughter at the Foire Catherine 
Baron had suffered from her husband’s debauchery, his wasting her dowry, 
and even from insults and blows she received from him.'* Bellegarde and 
Desguerrois ran their shows m 1710 under her name and that of Rauly, 
then sold out to Saint-Edme, but Etienne Baron’s death in December, 1711, 
enabled his widow to open her own establishment without fear of being sued 
for her husband’s debts. She employed two experienced actors, Baxter, an 
Englishman who played Arlequin, and Sorin, who took the part of Scara- 
mouche. For a while she was associated with Saint-Edme She was the 
principal producer of Lesage’s early contributions to the Foire.” 

Besides Baxter and Sorin, some of the leading actors were Charles Dolet 
and Antoine Delaplace,” who played, respectively, Arlequin and Scara- 
mouche in various troupes, Belloni, a Greek, who began in the troupe of 
Selles m 1704 and distinguished himself as Pierrot, Pierre Paghctti, who 
came to Pans about 1710 and played the Doctcur, Jean-Baptiste Eaguenet, 
who was the son of the merchant who supplied the Comedie Frangaise with 
candles, who played in various troupes, and who won great applause as Don 
Juan , and I’lerre-Frangois Biancolelli, called Dominique, son of the famous 
Biaiieolelli of the Theatre Italien and author of many farces, who, after 
playing in various troupes of the Foirc until 1717, became a member of the 
now Comedie Italienne.'" 

" Cf my op itt , Part IV, p (jOl, and the DKtionnaire des thd&tres, IV, 10-14 
After the expulsion of the Italian actora. Octave returned to Italy* where, apparently 
a» a Hpy, he rendered important «er\ice in 1701 to the French army He was 
rewarded with “ nne inspection sur toutca les barn^res de Pane,*’ a position, that 
enabled him to become a producer at the Foirc 

^*Cf Campardon, op c%t , I, 83 *>, and above, pp 17-8 

About 1715 she married Pierre Charrctier de Beaune, ** conseiller au Ch3>telet de 
Paria ’* He took her to Louisiana, where he had been named ^'procureur g^ndral ” 
After Ins death she was in such reduced (ircumstancca that for a while she was au 
ouvreutf at the Op^ra Comiqiic She died about 1730 

Delu place was accused by Dancourt of threatening to assassinate him, in 
August, 1712, he was charged with attacking Dolet, cf Campardon, op at , I, 234-5, 
203 

began plaj at the Foiie in the latter half of 170R, according to the fibres 
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Domuuqse was not the only link between the old Th^&tre Itahen and the 
actors of the Foire, for his wife and his nephew Jean-Antoine Bomagnesi, 
both of whom acted with him, were, respectively, the daughter of Pascariel 
and the grandson of Cinthio. Moreover, Octave, as we have seen, directed 
shows at the Foire for several years, while Antoine Francassini, son of 
Polichinelle, played in the troupes of Selles and the veuve Maurice. Many 
of their comrades, former artisans or professional dancers or leapers, were 
looked down upon as persons “sans aveu” by the actors of the Comidie 
Frangaise, despite the marriage of Catherine von der Beek to Etienne Baron, 
nephew of Dancourt’s wife, and the facts that La Thorilliere was young 
Dominique’s brother-in-law, la Duclos the aunt of la Chatcauneuf, who 
acted with Dolet and Delaplace. 

Performances were at first given in what was called a loge, defined by 
the fr^res Parfaict as 

nil lieu feriiid avec des planehee, ou Toil drcssoit dos ^ehuffaudageo pour les 
Spectateurs, line rnrde teiiduv jHiiir les Oatineiirs, & line estrade eiev^c d’uii pied & 
deim, tout au plus, pour les Kautcurs, mais sans oriieinens & sans deeorations A 
la lln du ehaque Foiie, on enlevoit tout ce qui ttoit duns la Loge, pour s’en scrvir 
k la priKhaine Foire 

After the departure of the Italians and Bertrand’s fail’ire to keep the 
Hdtel de Bourgogne, the forams, as the nearest heirs to the Theltrc Italien, 
began to construct theaters resembling, except for their temporary character, 
the one m which the rival actors of the Comedie Fningaise were pla3nng. 
According to police reports published by Gampardon,” they had stages about 
four and a halt feet high, supporting decorations and several rows of benches 
for spectators, a parterre, an amphitheater, and two tiers of boxes Prices 
charged m 1681 had been much lower than those of the Comedie Frangaise,” 
but, as the fortunes of the foratns and the accommodations tliey offered 
improved, their charges rose till we find them asking in February, 1712, 
three and a half francs for a seat on the stage or in a lower box,’“ about 
the price exacted by their distinguished rivals. 

A certain Trcvel engaged himself to play in Bertrand’s troupe at the 
Foire Saint-Germain of 1706 for twenty sous a day. The frfires Parfaict ” 
conclude that this is what Bertrand paid to each of his actors, but, as they 
submit no further evidence, we may suppose that more experienced actors 

Parfaict, Mimotres, I, 81, in 1710 according to the DicUonnairc dea thi&trea, I, 
440, and Campardon, op rtf , I, 264 
Memovrea, I, 3 

”Op ctf, I, 88, 91, 201 
Cf my op c*t , Part IV, p 934 

“ Cf Campardon, op cif , I, 262 

” M^movrea, I, 13 
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received larger salaries. There is no eTidence, however, that troupes of the 
Foire formed stock companies, as did the actors of the Comedie Frangaise, 
nor did they receive a governmental subsidy, but they attracted such large 
crowds — including even members of the nobility — that they excited the 
envy of the Comedie and the Opera and encouraged by their success the 
formation of new troupes at the fairs. 

In 1701-8 the foratns gave crude plays, or detached scenes, many in the 
manner of the Theatre Italien or directly derived from it, some borrowed 
with modifications from the French repertory Fuzelier’s Thesee and Ravis- 
semenf d’H&Une have been mentioned At the Foire Saint-Germain of 
1706 the veuve Maurice produced Bcllavaine’s Sancho PariQa, with BeUoni 
in the title-role.*'' At the same fair she gave a performance that began with 
dancing and a tight-iope exhibition, after which was represented 


un lit duquel Hortoicnt deux hommc» en diemise^ I'un vStu en scaramouche et I’autre 
cn arlequin, ledit arlequin bc jctant dauB un grand pot de chambre, enauite s’entre- 
tenant de pluHicura dialoguoA et [>ropoM iiiterrompuH, chansons, et ledit jeu finiBsant 
par des sauls avcc queiqucs entr’actes de danse ct annonce faite en dnissant ** 

lu 1707-8 Mere idayod such productions o£ the Theatre Italien as Eaton- 
Villens Arlequxn Iwgere, Arlequin Proiliee, Arlequin Empereur dans la lune, 
and Ftlle savante, les Chtnots and la Foire Saint-Germain by Regnard and 
Dufrcsny , and Pasqmn et Marfono by Dufresny and Louis Biancolelh The 
Pokes d'Lsahelhj announced to be acted on Feb, 24, 1707, may also have 
been an old play Arlequin Ecoher ignorant et Scaramoucke Pedant 
scrupuleux-* and Arlequin Gentilkomme par hasard,^^ played in 1707-8, 
are in the same tradition In regard to a Festin de Pierre^ acted at the 
theater oC the veuve Maurice on Sept 28, 1707, a police official declared 
that it “ nous a pai u ctre un precis de la memo que les comddiens frangois 
ont represontec sur leur theiltre ” 

Caitipiirdnn, op at, IT, 340, ^hows that on Aug 2, 1712, there attended a 
perforinaiKc in Saint Kdiiie » theater “ plusieurs seigneurs et dames de la Cour, outre 
autres Miuhirne hi duclie‘»se de 1« Meilleraye ct M Ic tlie\aher de Mesmes ” 

M Fr^reM Piirfaict, Mcmoires, I, 10 
** t'Jimpardon, op ett , II, 110 

** A(tf>nliiig to the Dwtionnaire des thedtres, V, 92-4, this play was derived from 
a Bceiiaiio tif the old Theiltre Italien It apjK'ared at the Foire iSaint Germain in 
1707 with l)(»let as the scholar, Dolaplacc as Scaramrmche Repeated in all fairs up 
to 1710, it Iind subsequently to bi' gl^cn ** k la miicttc/^ so that Fuzelier adapted 
it to this leiiuirement and added songs In its new form it was acted on Sept 12, 
1711, and wn^ published ScaramoiKhe who has taught Arlequin to a\oid women, 
beats him when he catches him kissing Isabelle's hand, but a little later Arlequin 
finds Scnranioiidie making lo>c to ('olonibtnc and beats him m turn 

••Composed bj Dominique and ]>la\ed, when he firbt acted in Pans, at the Foire 
Saint Jjaurout of 1708, cf fr^rcs Parfaut, MemoircK, I, 81 In the Dtctionnatre dee 
thtatns I, 222, it is suggested that the play derived from Quinault's Coup$ de Vamour 
or its Spanish source 

*• Cumpnidon, op oit , II, 110 T*c Tnomphe dc Vamour was announced on Aug 3, 
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The actors of the ComMie Franjaise probably interpreted the perform- 
ance as the policemen did and regarded it as a new infringement upon their 
monopoly. They had been protesting for some time. Both the Parlement 
and the police had acted in their behalf, but the foratns, by appealing their 
cases and by peculiar methods of presenting their plays, had succeeded in 
eluding efforts to stop their performances In Febiunn’, 1699, d’Argenson 
had forbidden “tons Particuliers de representer aucune Comedie ni Farce.” 
The foravns had appealed In February, 1706, the police had warned them 
against giving « Spectacles oh il y ait dcs Dialogues.” The forains had then 
persuaded Cardinal d’Estrees, abbe de Saint-Germain des Pres, whose land 
they were renting, to aid their appeal, but, in spite of his influence, Parlement 
had, on Feb. 38, 1707, repected the appeal and insisted that the foratns 
should present neither “ Colloques ni Dialogues.” " The actors resorted to 
monologues and gave plays as described in a police account of a performance 
of Scaramouche Pedant srrupuleux on Aug. 30, 1707 

Que presqu’i timtcs les StPiiCM, I’Acteur qui avoit ]>arie sc retiroit dans la coulisse, 
& reveiKut dans I’lnaUiit siir le Theatre, ou I’Aoteiir qui etoit reat6 parloit A son 
tour, & fonnoit ainsi une espiSoo de Dialogue Qiiu les inPiiics A( tours hc parloient 
ti rPpondoient dans les coulisses & que d autres fois I’Atfcur repfitnit lout huut ce 
quo son Cainarado lui avoit dit tout baa 

They supph'mented this method of acting by introducing remarks at the 
exjiensi' of their opponents On March 6, 1708, the troupe of Nivellon gave 
a jierfornidTiee described by the police as follows 

Apris los dansea de i orde on .1 leve uno toilc ot out paru plusiours aotours coinme 
un arlequin, un doctcur, un scaraiuomhc, une colombino, uno filb dn riootcur, un 
piorrot, nil clianteur ot nne ihantousc, qui out forme unc capice de comfdie dont It 
BUjet eat que Ic dottcur, pour i atcomniodcr set, alfairoa, love line troupe do i omPdiens 
do tons SOS doniOHti<|uos ot ropote ]dusiourh aoPnoa tireoa tip dilTfrciitoa cnmpdies et 
tragiidics ot jiarodlos burles(|uoh A tbaque Menc tin at tour parlo seiil Ajiris quol 
ll so retire ot un aiitio vioiit oiiauito Quclqiioftiis ila sont iloii\ oiisomble Biir la 
scene, I’un parle baut et 1 autre rPpimd bas Qnolqiiofoia un noteur ropoiid qiielques 
mots tlornere la porspottivc A oeliii qui cat siir In scone et qui parle liaut, on sorts 
que le tuiil on-icmblc fait voii un siijot do ooinfdio siuvio II iioua a paru dans touts 


1708, to be performed next day, if frProa Parfaitt JIffmrurts, I, 81 Lv \icillard 
amourevr n,is noted tui Kept 7, 1707, bv la Lottllior and her son after their 
marionottoa had loft the atago, of (.'iiiiip.irdnn, np til , II, 74 It was in one utt and 
may li.ivo boon l•VaIl(;tuae Paseal’s old farce, adapted to tin* navs of the Foiro, cf. 
my op m , Part III, pp (i7e 80 he Munhanil ndieulc at tod, attording to its title- 
jtago, at the h'oiro Saint (urmain tif 1708, intlndea Polichuielle among its tburacters, 
an indication that it ivaa jilaycd bv marionettes (cf C'anipurdon, op tit , II, 71 ) The 
plays by Gillnt that 1 diacussed (op oil. Part IV, pp ').T> li) iiitliidc le Afarrhand 
rtdioitlf, and have Polichinellc aa (heir chief iliaraeter All four may have been acted 
in the period 1701 8 For the publication of le Varchand ndteule, cf above. Chap, 
XIII, p 230 

Cf freret Parfaict, if^moireg, I, 18, 47 8, 57 8 
■» Ihtd , pp 03 4 
•* Campardon, op cti , II, 170 7 
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la pi^e qu'on bc moque des com^iens du Roi, ce qui a fait que nouB avonB entendu 
dire k plusieure perBonneB qui 4t(iient auteur de nous “ Les com&liens sent bieq 
bafnu^s Id-dedans' ” ct un acteur apporte plusieurs livres et lit le titre d’lceux 
qu’il dit fitre VArt de parler aeul, mvente par lee oomddtens franfote Aprds quoi iIb 
disent “ Quund nous nc sauruna plus que fairc, nuus annuncerons le Dtahle bmteua " 

On March 21, 1708, and Jan. 2, 1709, new rulings were promulgated by 
Parlement in favor of the Comedie Frangaise. Tiquet and Rochefort ceased 
to give performances. Alard and the veuve Maurice purchased from Guyenet, 
director of the Opera, the right to use decorations, singers, and dancers. 
Bertrand and Selles sold their business to Holtz and Godard, members of 
the due d’Orleans’s Swiss guard, who m turn hired the actors of these pro- 
ducers and proceeded to give forbidden dialogues. But not for long. Fresh 
complaints from the actors of the Comedie Frangaise were followed by the 
destruction of Holtz’s theater under the supervision of Dancourt, Dufey, 
and the police The Swiss appealed to the Grand Conseil, which condemned 
the actors on March 14, 1709, but an appeal to the king reversed the decision 
in 1710 and forced Holtz and Godard to retire from business as showmen.** 
Before this final decision was reached, the forains attacked their nvals 
with parody, a device that had been often used by the Th6S.tre Italien. On 
Feb 19, 1700 Dolet’h troupe announced for next day les Fourbenes de 
Scaramouche, probably a satirical imitation of les Fourbenes de Scapvn,. 
At the Foire Samt-Laureut of that year were produced parodies of two 
tragedies recently acted at the Comwlie Frangaise, Crebillon’s Atrve et 
Thyeste and Danchet’s Tyndandes^^ The forattis imitated their rivals’ 
gestures and uttered “ d’un ton tragique des mots sans aucun sens, mais qui 
se mcsuroient comme des Vers Alexandrins ” ** They referred regularly to 
the actors of the Comedie Frangaise as the “ Romains ” The rival drama- 
tists replied liesage in the epilogue of Turearet, Dancourt in the Comidie 
des comfdiens, Legrand in la Foire tdaini-Laurcnf, but the forains answered 
Dancourt and Legrand and extended their attacks to opera, parodying Persee, 
Atys, Phaeton, 'I'elcmaque, Theius, and I'Europe galanle 

They were obliged, however, to respect the ruling of March 17, 1710, at 

Dancourt *8 Dtahle hoiiivx luul a]»|iciired the precedirifY autumn 
“^Moreover, on Manh i 1700, Duncourt appealed to the police against Dclaplace, 
who “scst vaiitt* ct a dit A personiies qu’il poignnrdcroit ct assassineroit 

ledit kueur plaignant ' , <f ("ivmpHtdoii, op rt/ , 1, 231') 

••ThiH afTan ih related in the moires of the frercs Parfaict and in the opera 
ci-fflffi of C'innpardon ami Bonna'Amc** 

Tlie punnlj t)f the latter trugwly called les Poussins de L(da The Diction^ 
noire des theatres (IV, 221) attiibutes it to F6roard and adds (VII, 077*9) that 
it (oiisistcd of a Hcrics of nionol<ignck!< in \crM» At the end Mercury Pierrot descends 
in a basket tt) bring PoHu\ a letter from Jupiter giMng him a “ bre\et d’linmortalitd ” 
It was Mith ditluuity that the author persuaded so distinguished an actor as Pierrot 
to make use of the basket 

** Frercs Parfant, M^moires, T, ]fM) 1 
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least m a manner. Selles left for the provinces. Alard introduced at the 
Foire Saint-German of 1710 plays given “k la muette,” that is, speeches 
were printed in large characters upon rolled “ cartons ” that each actor ear- 
ned in his right pocket. When he wished to use one, he unrolled it, showed 
it to the audience, and then placed it in his left pocket. This device was 
not long employed, for it was suggested that, instead of prose, the actors 
should use “couplets sur des airs connus. qu’on nomme Vaudevilles ” When 
such verses were introduced, the orchestra played the air, persons placed by 
the actors about the hall joined in, and the spectators were soon all singing.” 
At the Foire Saint-Germain of 1712 another improvement was introduced. 
The verses were printed on a “ Toile gonimee,” held m place by a stick and 
brought down from the ceiling of the stage with the aid of two boys 
“ habilles en Amours.” This method was employed bv la veuve Baron for 
presenting Arlequtn a la guinguette on Aug. 7, 1711 According to 
the police, 

ila y joueiit den ao^nea muetteH et aur difft'renn <injGta, avoc dca i^rriteaux qui aout 
tonus par deux petits gar^ona auapendua etqui se Invent avuu dea cordages et marhinefl > 
que leadita ueritGaiix contiennent plusieura (hunaons qni sont chanti^es pur pluaietira 
du parterre aitdt qu’ellce ont mi«ea aur Vair par un vioUm, leaqueUe'* chanaoM 
Rentes eur lea deux odtda dc ohaque ^entenu aervent le plus aouvirit do r^ptmra 
Vuno ii I’autre et dont aucunea w>nt rexplicatiou do leurw Hw‘noa rauottea •* 

Similar fcntoaux were used at a performance on March 29, 1716, of les 
Aveniures comiques d'ATleqmn, described by the police as follows 

Laquelle pi6ce comique est repr^nentte par dc grands ^rrituaux moulfo et iniprim^s 
sur dc gr.nidcs toiles, que I'on fait deweiidrc dans Ic iinlieii du tWitre et sur lesquels 
sent des chansons qui forment des dialogues sur le siijet de la pnVc qii'ils reprt'sentent 
et qui sont chant&s 4 haute et intelligible voiv psi tr ns p.irticulicrs qiii sunt dans 
I’orthestrc ’* 

Uiccoboui describes eenteaux he had seen in action and their effect upon 
the audience 

tout le nionde sqait que les Aiteiirs se prfseiitoient sur hi Sifiie sans parler que 
dans I’lnstant il desccndoit du Platfond du Thfatie sur leurs tetes des Eentesux, 


’'C'f fieres Parfiiict, ilcmotrci, I, 108 10 The use of fumiliar songs hud already 
been witnessi.d in perfornianics of the Thiatro Jtalieii, as LiiitilhaL points out in 
bis Lesnpe Pans, Ilaehette, 189 f, p 120 
Cf frercs I’arfaict, op nt , I, I'lT 

Ct IHrtwnnatrr dri thidtrci, I, 175 8 Tins play in three niirtts was written 
by the abb# Pellegrin and interpreted by Baxter and Sorin .lupiter, upon Mercury’s 
suggestion, obliges Arlcqinn to correct' Parisian disorders and expresscB the desire 
that the Opera be jealous of the Foire Dressed as a cabarelicr, Arlequin interviews 
a lawyer, a coquette, and a petit tnailTC He beats them a bin the Doiteiir brings in 
Colonibine, breaks his pots and glasses, and is larried off b\ a sprite 

Campardon, op tif , I, 91 ttolciiine, nos .1197 and ‘1401, lists a libretto of this 
work, published at Pans, Rebuffe, 1711. 12” (.71 pp ) 

Campardon, op at , II, 189 According to the Dictionnaire ties thiitrei, I, 3."3, 
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qui He succMoient Ich una aiuc autres, &. sur leaquels 4toient Merita en gros caracUres 
des couplets de Chansona dont I’Orqueatre jouoit I’air, & dont le Parterre, en lea 
Iieant, en chantoit lea paroles lea Acteura dans le terns que Ton chantoit, faisoient 
les actions convenables au sens des paroles Ce Dialogue muet de la part des Acteurs, 
n’avoit rien d’estimable, ni qui pOt en quelque fagon rdjouir les Spectateurs, tout 
I’agr^ment n’dtoit que du efitd de I’estraordinnire de faire chanter par les Spectateurs 
le Dialogue des Acteura 

I'rom the usage here described arose the term “ Opera eomique,” employed 
by the freres Parfaict with reference to the troupes of Saint-Edme and the 
veuve Baioii, which agreed on Oct. 30, 1713, to share expenses and profits. 
They seem to have called themselves by this new title at the fairs of 1714, 
tliougli it was not till Dec. 26 of that year that ofiicial permission was given 
by the .\(ademie Koyale de Musique** The emphasis now placed upon 
music, the substitution of songs for dialogue, and the retention of comic 
gesturch and situations, cieated in this way a new genre, comic opera 
The liostility of the forinns to the Comcdie Fran^aise and to the Opera 
continued after 1710 to find expression in parody. Barberet^' analyzed two 
piodintions that (Oiitain satneh of lliia kind, Apullov ft la fovre, produced 
hy Maid on March 1, 1711, and Les Etnleiiuj’ pour les Platdcurs des seines 
rnuelies ot JViruaiy, 1712“ In the first of these, five familiar figures of 
tlic Tlieatu' llalicii iqipeai The Doctcur adsaiiccs towiirds the audience as 
if to make a coruiiliinentaiv address, opens wide his mouth, moves his lips 
gestures, and says nothing lie then points to an eenteau on which is written 
a parody ot a familiar song, “ No m’entendez-vous pas ” This parody indi- 
cates that Rome (tlie ConiiHlie Franyaise) wishes the jonnm not to speak 
They ap])eal to Apollo, wlio declares that he has come to see Rhadamisfe el 
Zcvobie, the last scene of which is parodied while Apollo looks on from a 
balcoiiv. Then follows a cntuism of le Cuneux Imperiivent, a play wdiich, 
like liliudamisfe, liad been recently given at the Coniedie Frangaise “ In 
the second act the opeias, Perwe and Maiito la fee, are parodied, in the 
third a horse is introduced and is reproved when he neighs There are “ sauts 
pcrillcux " and each .i< tor displays an eenteau 
Lc<s E(nteaux pour les Platileurs was acted at Sclles’s theater hy Dolet 
and Delaplace.'^ The performance was enlivened w'lth dances, gymnastic 

this ))1av, attributed to Ragiieiiet, lind been acted in February, 1711, by Dolet and 

Deliipliutf 

Rtfltxwns ht9fonqiics ct irttiquis Piirin, Gu^nn, 1738, |> 111? 

I f CftiiipartloTi, op (it , II, 191 and fW^rea Parfaict, op ctf , I, 159, 166 
**G/> (If . |)|) 214 41 

Librettos of these pla>« are lifted in iSfohtwnr, no 3397 The first is given as a 
“divert nmol (3 et pud en vuiid ) S ii 1711 the second as ‘(3 pant ot valid ) 

S II , 1712, in 12 fig “ 

** Tliov wore first aitod, lespectnely, on Nov 17, 1710, and dan 23, 1711 
fioros Parfaict, A/owoirfa, I, 149 50 
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exhibitione, and the repTesentation of varied personalities, indnduig those 
of Basques, gipsies, gods, and Moors. The fr6res Parfaict tell us that the 
second of the three acts could be called the “Amours de Colombine et 
d’Arlequin ” The chief purpose of this formless composition was to criticize 
V Amour charlatan,*^ tlie inner play of Dancourt’s Comedte des comedtens, 
first acted on Aug. 5, 1710 The Doctcur’s wife comments upon the recent 
activities of the Coniedie Prangaise that had muzzled the foraitis : 


Toujoura plaider, 6 monstres dc nature! 

Kumaina cent (uia pint nukhanta que lea loupa, 

Haee parjnre, 

Tirana jaluux, 

Et centre qui, cruela bataiUca \ouh' 

C’eat votre Bang, tout le monde en munnure 

She subsequently receives various ai tors, including Pierrot, who apologizes 
for having appeared at the Com6die Frangnisc, though Daucourt, who wrote 
the play to which she ob]ected, and Etienne Baron, who took in it the rSle 
of Pierrot, might have been blamed with greater justice .'V brief criticism 
of V Amour charlatan follows in Act III 

Jupiter curieux impertinent is a parody of Dostouches’s Cuneux Imperti- 
nent only in its title and in a small portion of its subject matter, hut it 
introduces a “llomain” and an attack upon the “troupe Komaine.”*' 
Arlequin au bal du Court, acted bv Dominique and his comrades in 
September, 1714,** was obviously intended as a parody of Dancourt’s FHes 
nocturnes du Cours On Sept. 22 a parody of Amphitryon was given, in 
the last scene of which Ainphitiyon tries to ohoot Jupiter, who to calm 
him, sings a vaudeville on “ c<K>uag<‘.” *“ Several other plays ot the Poire 
have tides that suggest parodies Femme juqe et partie tl7il). Coupe 
cnchantee (1714), Psiclic (1714), Arlequin Hfraclius (1715), Dame in- 


*“ Tile freres Parfnict refer t<i tins men Iv aa u play in whe li Etienne JJanin took 
part, Barlieict, aa if it were a coinplote play Neither work ideiitihca il as forming 
part of D.ineoiirt’a Vomfdie thi tomiduHit 

" Played liy the troupe of Al.ird and I..ilaii/e on Feb 't, 1711, and pnlilished (I ana, 
Valleirc) in 1713, it is analyzed in the Du lionnmre do thf&trcs, Iff, 2 IS 'il Arlequin 
implores the aid of Folly against Ihe aitors of the tomi'die l''ian(;nise .Jupiter visits 
Hades to get possession of Isalndle and is shown vctrioua typos, inilnding oqiotcura, 
an actress of the Opera, and an aetor of the Comfdic Fran(,aise whom the gocl beats 
Aet 11 IS directed chiefly against men of law In Aft 111 Mercery, to satisfy .Jupiter, 
tests Isabelle and, with the help of gold, simeeds m seducing hc-r While .Tupiter 
reflects upon Ins fate, a peasant sings a song pointing out that a husband who 
worries about hia son’s paternity is an “ iiii|iertiiient eurieii'C ” .Tupiter makes Isabelle 
fall back into Hades, and the plav ends with a “ divertissement de hauteurs 

«Cf Campardon, op evt , II, 3 19-!)2 A )>oateT aniioumed a laMforinance for Sept 
3, though Dancourt’s comedy was not acted till Sept S If Arlegum au bal was 
really given on Sept 3, the author may have derived his knowledge of Dancourt s 
play fioin a manuscript Arlci,ut» «« bal du t oun was certainly aited on Sept 


11 and 12 

** Cf Campardon, op 


cit , II, 221, and ffalcmne, no 


3397 
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msMe (1715), Medecm tnalgre lui (1715, for marionettes).'® There were 
also parodies of operas. Three by Lesage will be discussed below At the 
end of a performance of Arleqmn d la gumguette, Arlequin imitated a 
dance at the Opera, mimicking “ la demoiselle Prevot ” “ The Fetes 
parmennes of Feb. 3, 1711, parodied Danchet’s Fetes vemtvennes.^^ La 
Foire galante ou le Manage d' Arleqmn (1711) by Dominique is said to be 
a parody of La Motte’s opera, Europe galanteA^ 

These parodies did not soften the hearts of the “ Eomains,” nor did the 
use of ecnteaux keep them from appealing to the police and accusing the 
forains of slipping prose dialogue into their productions, but their protests 
did not take effect until the end of 1718, when all the shows of the fairs 
were suppressed. !No plays were given m 1719 and few in 1720, but in 1721 
the Opera comique again began to flourish It lasted until 1762, when it 
was absorbed by the Comedie Italiennc 

One cannot, of course, sympathize with the actors of the Comedie Pran- 
qaise in their efforts at suppressing competition, but it can be said in 
explanation of their conduct that they had been forced to build an expensive 
theater, that thev were heavily taxed, and that the forains were seriously 
reducing the size of their audiences. As they suffered from the monopoly 
of singers and dancers given to the Opera, it was quite natural that they 
should try to make the most of the monopoly assiprned to them. Nor did 
the foratns surpass them m generosity, for they sought more than once to 
exclude one another from space at the Foire and even used violence to pre- 
\ent the construction of theaters there " 

The plays of the Foire were obviously crude productions, poorly organized, 
giving evidence of their origin in acrobatic exhibitions and in the Theatre 
Italion, sometimes obscene, written to make only a temporary appeal " 


•“ Cf Campardon, op cit , 1, 11, and II, ‘t'ld. Snlimnc nim 1111 and 1405, and 
the Dictionnatre dca thddtrca. III, 381, Miintfleiii \ ’s Femme juge rt partte, Chainp- 
mesld’H Coupe enchants Corneille's Pai/ch£ and JftTacltua, Haiiterochc’s Dame tn- 
viaiblr, and Mold-re’s Mddfriii malqri lut 
'• ('ninp,iidon, op <»( , 1, 92 3 

Dii’ftoiiwairo dea the&irca, II, 503-,5 
“■ Cf SoUrnne. no 3.107 

“*Cf Saint Kdme’s efforts on July 20. 1711, to destroj eonatruetinn work under- 
taken by la Lelellier and her t.nii (Campardon, II, 7.1-G) la Saint- Edme'H complaint 
on Jul\ 28, 1714, that the hireliuiia of Oita\e and Pvlleprin were threatening to 
murder her and la dame de Beaune (thwf. II, ,147 8) . and Octave’s renting the whole 
Preau of the h’oire Saint-Germain in 1713 in an effort to establish a monopoly of 
his own (fri-re» I’arfaict, Jftmoirca, I. 112.1) 

“'In Soleinuc, no» 3,197, 3301, 340,1, nie lirted n niimher of plays other than those 
already mentioned Arteguin Elite ou lo Prxae de Troi/ea, Saint-Laiirent, Jiilv 25, 
1711 (Pans 1711, 23 pp ) Arlegutu et Starnmourhe vendangeura follow-ed by 
Pierrot Kaneho Panto Saint Lament Septemhei, 1710 (Pans, 1711, 24 pp ) , Orphde 
ou Ailigutn aux enfera (Pans, Valleyrc, 1711, 20 pp ) , Arlequin grand-matr (1713) , 
lOpdra de campagne (1713, possibly a revival of Dufresny’s play), Colombme 
bolumtennc ou Fourbine (1713) , le Retour d’ Arlequin & la Eotre, followed by Arle- 
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Owing, however, to the use of ecnteaux and to the contract with the Acad^mie 
Bojale de Musique, authors were able to give greater unity to their com- 
positions and to develop the element of song. Spectators were attracted by 
the fact that they were allowed to ]Oin in the singing and admired the 
skill with which a story could be presented in spite of the burdens imposed 
upon the performers. The first of the early writers for the Fmre to reabze 
that something might be made of such very raw material was Lesage, whose 
plays entitle him to the distinction of being called the lather of comic opera. 

After two attempts which, according to Barberet, were no lietter than the 
work of his predecessors, les Petits-lIaUres and Arlequin et Mczetxn 
marts par amour” he brought out at the Foire Saint-Germain of IVIS 
Arleqmn rot de Serendtb, in three acts, the first of his Foire plays that he 
considered worthy of publication It was given with ccnlcaux, as were his 
Arlequin Thetis and Arlequin inmstble, both one-act plays produced at the 
Foire Saint-Laurent of 171.3. They were followed by comedies that were 
sung : the Foire de Quibray, which served as a prologue to Arlequin Mahomet 
and Nostradamus , the Ceinture de Venus, the Parodie de I’Opora de Tele- 
the Temple du Destin, Colombine- Arlequin ou Arlequin-Colombine , 
and les Eaux de Merlin 

These were the only plays he wrote for the Foire before the death of 
Louis XIV Barberet holds that he introduced order, measure, and clarity 
into the genre. Like his preclecessois, he employed old materials, inherited 
from earlier writers for the fairs, from operas, from the Th6iiLre Italien, and 

quw baron ailemand on le Trioniphc dr la folte ( 17121 . la Critique (Serit 10, 1712) , 
la Baguc enchanlfr (!71.t) , Aricqum pile malgr( Im (.Inly 22, 17ri) , Arhqnm 
favori [jouel] de la fortune (17141, and les iventures dr Cuthfre (17r>) Others 
aie listed in the ThtUonnairc dcs thedtres Amovis de 1 inui it dr Mats, jireeeded 
by FHcs llacehques and follnwed by FCIr de Puysans, Saint Laurent, 1711, Frole 
drs Jalour, Saint-Laurent, 1712 (perhaps an imitation ut Dutresny’s Idiruji des 
ofiicters) , Arlequvn Rival du IJortrur, Saint-Luurenl , 1712 (pivun aidi this title, 
I, 270-80, but as a Dwerlisscmcnt. II, 321, attacks the “ Roiiiiiiiim ' ) , Irhqutn ou 
Sabot, Saint Gcrm.iiii, I71J, Arlequin Pn,tre rt Paysaii. .Sauit-CJerinain, 17H (a 
story of exchanged children that rebeinhles Moiitfleiiry s I ns/nn tri u*ilboinnie) , 
PHennes de Cythere, Saint Gei main, 1714, Arhquiii tuhtul, 1714, Irltqum rt 
Mczzrtin hcurcuz pour un momrnt, 1717, Jlrsiinti dt Mrzzrltn aux lelrrs, 1717 
(attributed to Letcllicr, prolmblv a ruaorkiii); of Kegniinrs plav) 

“Unpublished except for a few verMs reproduced by Liiitilli.u in his Lesage, 

^ ” Briefly analyzed in the Ihctiounaire des thialrik, T 211 2 Driven away from 
Colombine by the Doeteur, Ailcqiiin and Me/retm drown themselves ami return ns 
ghosts to fiighten the Doeteur and Ciilomlmie, who many in spile of their efforts 

“ Gmbrov, Mahomet, .iiid hosttadamus, forming togetliei a lliroi ait piny, were 
acted at the Foire Saint Laurent of 1714, the CVinliiri (2 vets) .iiiil Tilfmoque 
(1 act), at the Foire Saint Germain of 1717, the other- nil in one .u t except that 
Merlin has a prologue, at the Foire Saint Laurent of 1717 All ol tliise, as well as 
the three given with iinlrauv weie publislud by Lesage et d Orrieval in Ic ThA&tre 
de la Foire Pans, (xaiidoiiin, 1717, approbation, sigriwl by Dninlict, lime 15, 1720, 
rmv , Aug 24, 173(1, legistcrcxl Aug 31, 1730, the pni’ ceded by Gaiienu to Gnndouin, 
July 17, 17.17 

“• Op cit , p 39 
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from French plays, but he gave to his productions greater simplicity and 
unity than the foratns had kuown before, while respecting the peculiar con- 
ditions under which they had to be acted. 

The ]nibli6hed plays consist of a series of songs, comic in tone, connected 
by pantomime that occasionally admits brief remarks in prose. The plots 
must have been easy to follow, not only because of their simplicity, but 
because they included parody and employed airs that were familiar to Lesage’s 
audiences ““ Arlequin Thetis is a parody of Pontenelle’s opera, Thetis et 

t^irendib Arlequiii, Hhipwrecked »ti the coast of Serenclib (Ceylon?), escapee 
from robbers and a -aolf, only tu fall into the hands of the Grand Visir, \vbo makes 
him kitij^ and tells him that he m noon io be saoiifitHl, after be has been fed and 
entertained, dishes are snatched from him and he is led to a temple beside the sea, 
but the Grande PrStrchHe, who was supposed to sairifice him, turns out to be Mezzetm 
and to have as a sutvante Pierrot, afUT they rcco^n/e one another, they pillage 
the temple, try unhuicessfully to carry off the idol, and eseape in a ship to France 

Arlcqutn Thetis Loved by Xeptune and Jupiter, Thetis prefers Pcl 6 c, who is loved 
by her hutvanic^ Ooris, after the two imm<»rtals haic visited Thetis, they meet, 
Jupiter toudiCH Neptune with a thunderbolt, and the play abruptly ends 

Arlcqutn tnvuuhle Taken by Asinodc'c to the Kmfr of China's palace, Arlequin receives 
a feather which, if phued in hw h.it, renders him irnisible, he flirts with a female 
slave, rescues tlie lover of the kingV fa\onte nustres»b by lending him his hat, and 
iH liiineelf saved by Asniodee, the king concludes that he has been tricked by the 
devil and has no reas<tn t(» suspect Ins nmtiess 

Jj<i Foir< dc (Jn*hray A magistralc at a fair near FaUise inter\iew 8 a musician, 
an Jtaliaii artoi, and Arlequin, all interested in eiitertaiiimg, the magistrate pro* 
])<ihes that Ai1(K|Uiii and the JLilian gne cath a play in order that he may judge 
lietween them Arlequin givfs Arltqutn Mahomet, the Italian, Ic Tombeau de Nostra' 
damns In Ailoiptins play, he le given a timgn chest that enables him to fly away 
from his eredilors, ]KiHe ns Mahomet, and fnghU'ii the King oi Basra inlo breaking 
w'lth the “ Kani dos Tartares ” and giving his daughter to the prince of Persia, 
while her suivaafc bcconieK Arlequm’s “huun” In Nostradamus Oftave strikes 
upon a tomb, embraces a monster, and get> a inagii lan to bring out Nostradamiia, 
who straightcms out Octave'H muiital uflaiiH and gives advice to two young snobs, 
to a miller’s wife, and to u giii who wishes to enter the Opera, whereupon natives 
of Provence dance fur j(»y over the lesuMitatioii of the great jirophct 

La Cctvturr dr \ ^nus Fortum gives Arlequin n purse that will be filled as soon 
as it IS emptied, Amuui gne^ Mc/zetiii a beH that will make women love him, they 
test these gifts upon u bUepherdess, a countess, a poet, a teacher of singing, and 
their sweethearts, jealous Colonibiiie and Marinette but the donors take back their 
gifts and jieace is made between AiU'quin uml i'olornhiiie, between Mczzetin and 
Marinette X urn surprised tu find an analyhis of this X>laj, under its own title, in 
the Grcimf Dtctwnnaxrc LaroushC 

TiUmaque Neptune ravages Calypso’s island, demanding the blood of Ulysses, 
Culjpso erects an ultai and Telemaciius Mllers to die tur his father, but Caly|J80 
makes hne to him niid has demotiH burn liis ships, Mimr\a comes to the rescue and 
lias zephirs carry Telemac.lius ami lus sweetheart, fimhans, to Ithaca 

Lc Temple du Jhsiin The Dutteur, J*ierrol, Aileqinii, and Seuramouche love 
Colombine and a^qieal to Destiny, who, after ansvienng a would-be actor, lovers, an 
elderlv dealer in old clothes and his wife predicts tliat Colombinc’s husband will 
wear horu», whereupcm Aileipun and Searauioiuhc give up the contest, but Pierrot 
iH encouraged to lomaiii in llie Doctcui s home, apparently in order that the pre- 
diction may lie larned out 

Colomhinc' irlcquin Coloinbine makes |>eacc betwc^cn Lc'uiidre and the Docteur’s 
daughter, IsiilKlle, it is agieeil that, in order to pi event the lovers from becoming 
jealous, Leaiidie will liave a valet selected by Isabelle and she a maid selected by 
him, Arlequin is disguised as the maid, Colombine as the valet, Arlequin talks of 
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Pelee, Acts I and II , TeUmaque, of Pellegrin’s opera, Telemaque on Calypso. 
The final scenes of Serendtb are clearly a parody of a third opera, Iphigeme 
en Taunde by Duche and Danchet Indeed, most of tlio plaj may have 
been inspired by this production, with the landing after a shipwreck in a bar- 
barous countr}', the declaration tliat the foreigner is to be sacrificed, and 
the rescue by the priestess, who turns out to be a friend of the intended 
victim. Lesage had only to add episodes and give a comic tone to the whole. 
For the Oriental element he was probably indebted to the recently published 
Ardbtan Nights. He indicates that in II, G and III, 5 he is parodying also 
Hoy’s Callirhoe, an opera first given as recently as Dec. 27, 1712 At the 
end of the Fove de Ouibray Arlequin and Colombino laugh at each other 
“A I’lmitation du Musicien & du Maitie A danser de I’Opera dcs Ffites 
Vemtiennes,” produced by Danchet on June 17, 1710 In the first scene of 
la Ceinture de Venus the orchestra plays the “ Cotillon de I’Opera des FStes 
de Thalie,” which is repeated in the next scene In such passages Lesage 
was seeking comic effects by contrasting the solemnity of opera with his own 
burlesque scenes, by introducing anachronisms, and by bringing to earth the 
heroes of the past Serendtb, for instance, ends as follows 

Mezzetin Que nous aliens boire & Paria 
Ho flacona de Chanqmgne' 

{montranl den picrrertes ) 

Avei ces brillaiis que d’lris 
Nous nuttroiis on caraiiaBiie' 

Arlequui Oui, niaia avet tons nos bijoux 
Eiiqiol Ions I'ldole avee nous, 
bon laii la, donrottc, 

(Jar 1 Oiu'ra flint ainsi, 

Lon Ian la, dcriri 

Telemachus’s devotion to his father is ridiculed 

Minerve toujours dflcndra 
V’otre bon Papa, 

Lt voiiH l« rundra 


unliappy experiences in the homes of a marquis and a nicigistrate and atti acts Pierrot, 
the Doeteur agrees to niarrj Leandre to Isabelle, lln iie« maid to tin new valet, 
Colombiiie and Arlequin tell who they are and emlirai e 

Les Eaux de Merlin In the forest of the Vrdennes Ailei|uin ami .Me/retiii are shown 
by Merlin fountains th.it iiidiiec love and hate, they get perniissioii to sell tlnsc 
watcia at Pans and interview a tountchs whose linsband is loo atleiitive, a naive 
valet, pursued by a girl whose affeition he dws not nndei stand, Duioih who would 
be cured of loving a “ Beaiite de Theatre,” and Picriot whosi voiing wife attracts 
many loveis fiiialh Colombine and Marinette, seeking freedom from love are given 
the wroiiff bottles, but tliiy in turn forte Arlequin and Miv/itin to drink, so that 
all four are li.ippy till polneinen tome to arrest the nienluiiits as ihailatans, where- 
upon Arlequin and Mtzzetin (.ill upon lutma, who iiirry olT the polm 

Bj Lafoiit Fust plaved, Aug 14, 1714, about six months earlier Ilian la Cetntura. 

•* Parodie de I’Opera de TeUmaque, so 7 
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Whereas Fontenelle puts into Neptune’s month these elegant lines : 

Jupiter m’enleva le plus noble partage, 

Male I’empire des mers, oti ]e donne la loi, 

Sur I’empire dea cieux doit avoir I’avantage, 

Quand voua r^gnerez avec moi, 

Lesage makes Neptune say 

II eat vrai que Jupm mon Prdre 
A pria Ic groa lot, sans fa^n, 

Mai a, je faia bicn meillenre chdre 
Que lui, ma Dueaae, en poiaaon '* 

Lesage also pointed to the fact that the Foire had become more popular 
than the Opera, making a minister address Destiny as follows . 

Le monde, quand ton ordre k la Foire I'apiielle, 

Ddaerte I'Opera, ce spectacle pumpeux 
Pour allcr voir Policbinelle '* 

He had more cause, of course, to laugh at the Comedie Frangaise, whose 
persecution of the forains must have caused them more vexation than the 
money exacted by the Academic Eoyale de Musique for the privilege of 
singing and daucitig. Nevertlielcss his ndicule of French plays and actors 
IF less pronounced, perhaps because he found the sentimentality and exag- 
geration of opera easier to parody. There are, however, a few examples in 
these early plays of parody and criticism directed against the actors for 
whom he had formerly written. The celebrated “ Soyons amis, Cinna ” is 
reproduced literally in le Temple du VesUn, sc. 11, and is altered to “Ami, 
soyons Arabes” in la, Foire de Gwhray, sc. 1. In Ferendib, II, 6, Arlequm 
sings “ Je Huis un Irresolu Lanturlu,” and a note explains that he alludes 
to Destouches’a Irresolu, which had failed because the protagonist was “un 
Fou ” Arloquin must be parodying the actors of the Comedie Frangaise 
when, m *SV» endih, ITT, 5, he gestures like an “ H6ros dc The&tre qui s’afflige 
sans moderation ” Finally, when the magistrate in la Foire de Gutbray, 
sc 4, declares that the year before a troupe had had not even four spectators, 
an Italian actor concludes that the troupe must have been composed of 
“Acteurs Frangois,” and the magistrate admits that it was. 

Despite such remarks, Lesage made use of French comedies elsewhere 
than in parody. The quarrel of the lovers in the first scene of Colombine- 
Arleqmn and its solution by Colombine must have been influenced by 
Tariuffc The use of the magic hat in Arlequm invisible may well have 
been suggested by Hrecourt’s Jalour invisible or Bonnet enchante, as it was 

Thetis et Pel^e^ I, 5, Arlcqutn ThHts, sc 3 

** Le Temple du Dctthn, sc 10 Fuhchinelle here stands for marionettes 
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also called. Serendib, II, 7 is mspiTed by Cervantes, but the situation had 
been shown in Dancourt’s Sancho as recently as 1712 The relations between 
the miller’s wife and Pierrot in sc 7 of Nostradamus recall Dancourt’s Man 
retrouve. Octave’s adventures as described in the first scene of Nostradamus 
resemble those of the hero in Lesage’s comedy, Don Cesar Urstn, while in 
scene 8 Arlequin, who is disguised as a woman, tells of having " meubles ” 
and “ porcelaines ” broken up by visitors, ]ust as those of the Baronne had 
been smashed by the protagonist of Turcaret. 

Besides operas and plays, the work to which Lesage owed most was the 
SItlle el un jours, from which he derived the plot of Arleqmn Mahomet, as 
Barberet ““ has shown m detail. Lesage kept the hero’s flight m a chest to 
escape creditors, his meeting with a king’s sequestered daughter, his imper- 
sonation of Mahomet, and his defeat of the unwelcome rival, but he added 
the Prince of Persia and he eliminated the burning of the chest and the 
condemnation of the piotagonist to life as a weaver. He borrowed from his 
own Diable bodeux the character and function of Asmodee in Arleqmn 
in visible. 

Lesage’s leading characters are usually those already made familiar by 
the Theatre Ttalien Arlequin, Mezzetin, Pierrot, Scaramonche, and the 
I)o< teur He also introduced their comrades. Octave, Leandre, Colombine, 
Isabelle, and Marinette Arlequin is especially prominent, appearing in all 
the plays, lie jireserves liis fondness for disguise, both masculine and femi- 
nine, his wit, resourcefulness, and lack of moral scruples Me^setin is some- 
times his understudy, sometimes of equal importance He is disguised as 
the (Irande Pretresse in flerendib and takes the role of Jupiter in Arleqmn 
Thetis Pienot keeps at times his naive role, but he also appears as a minor 
character, a secretary or a peasant, again, inconsistently, as Mercury or 
Minerva The Docteur is no longer a pedant, he appears as a father, a 
lejccted lover (Neptune), or a cuckold to be. Scaramonche is Arlequin’s 
companion, his pugnacious rival, a Greek captain with only three lines to 
say, or an ummportant valet Octave is found in only one play, where he is 
Isabelle’s penitent husband Leandre is twrioe a young lover, once with 
nothing to say Women are less emphasized than in the Th6atre Italien. 
Golombine has a role in five jilays, hut she has little ojiporlunitv to show 
her customary cleverness, while Isabelle and Marinette are found in only 
two plays each. Of the other characters the most important are Nostradamus, 
the Juge in the Fotre de Guibray, and Asmodee The subordinate persons 
are chiefly remarkable for their groat variety. They include kings and 
peasants, countesses, magicians, musicians, actors, female slaves, a saenfi- 

’‘Op cif.pp 10 ‘>0 
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cateur, a luhn, a seller of old clothes. There is little charactenzation here, 
and what is to be found is indicated by rudimentary methods 

There is some social satire, but nothing that was not familiar to audiences 
of the Comedie Frangaise. Lesage alludes to agioteurs, to bankruptcy, to 
the taste of aristocrats for beautiful actresses rather than for perfect plays, 
to the use of tobacco, to the difference between French and Italian singing, 
to the snobbishness of young men who have forgotten who their grandfathers 
were."* Such references contribute to the general comic effect, which is 
obtained more frequently by parody, adventure, and the general tone of 
the verses. 

Except for an occasional reference to a “ pot de chambre,” there is little 
vulgarity. Lesage probably helped to reform the plays of the Foire in this 
respect. The spectacular element is considerable. It includes the use of 
“ machines ” to introduce the gods, of flames and fireworks, of a storm at 
sea, and of sudden changes of scenery. All the plays include dancing. Some 
use 18 made of gymnastics. Music was essential, as the text was sung almost 
in its entirety In these plays by Lesage the airs of 159 songs are employed 
636 times. Some are operatic anas, but most are the tunes of popular songs, 
some of them long known in France.*’ Familiarity with the songs must 
have increased their success, as it enabled the audience to participate more 
readily in the singing It explains why many of the airs were frequently 
repeated “* 

The limitations under which Lesage was obliged to work did not leave 
him free to construct his plays as he had constructed those he had written 
for the Comedie Frangaise It was difiBcult with snatches of song to relate 

•• Cf Noslrndamuf, so 7, Mahomet, »i 4 and Ceinture, I, 2, G^utbray, sc 4, 
Cetnture, IT, 1 and Temple, sc 11 , Cemtun, II, .1, OKtmdamui, sc In the last 
case each of tiAo \imths claims to be of hetter family than the other, hut it turns 
out that one is dosconilcd, bv way of a uuiintrv nobleman and n b.iililT, from a miller, 
the other, thrniiph a rich man and a " petit t’ommis aiix Aydes ” from a toachnian 
Paul Ch.'ijionniJre, RUL, XX (llll.I), 828 44, cmpliasires the presentation of popular 
manners in plays of the Foiie, but he piles no exam])lcs from phiys of 1701 l.'i and 
underestiiiiiitcs the presentation of niaiiiierH m plais of the Conicdic Frangaise 

" Lanturlu i« referred to as an old soup in Suidfry’s Comtdie dcs romddtens, 
acted about 1032, and in Chevaliers (ialana ndinilev, published in 1062 The latter 
plat also refers to Turlututu tmquene An old iionian in Montaiiban’s Panurqe, 
acted III lf)74, dei hires that she saiip />« Pojif, mon ami in her voutli Lcs son son 
and QnaOidis iiie nientiniied in the ConerrI rtdtrnie, acted in 1089 Jean de Vert en 
France is refcired to iii les Atanluren dr» Champs Ehsfcs, played in 1693 Diifresny’s 
Dfpart des coinidiens, produced in 1694, mentions Rfvcille«-voue, belle endormte 
and Voiis m'enti ndi z bun, iiliiih may be the same song as Re m’entendez-vous pas 

** Tlie sixteen airs most often found are these Rt'vcillcz-vous, belle endormte, 34 
tunes, Quand ]C inns di cr jus d'Ortohrr, 29 times. Comma un coucou que I amour 
presse, 20 times, Qnaiid le piVil est aqrtablr, 24 times, Je ne sms n£ nt Ron nt 
Prtacc and I’oule® lows satotr qut des dear, 21 times each, Mon Pire, je vtens denant 
vous and Tu croqois tn atmant Colette 20 tunes each, Menuet de M dc Orattdval, 
15 tunes tioirela, latrc Inn Imre, 13 times. Banntssons d’tct I'humiur noire, 12 
times. On n aime point dims nos forets, Uenurt d’llisione, and Je reviendrat demam 
au sotr, 11 times each Allans, gay and Pour passer doucement la vie, 10 tunes each 
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what had taken place before the play began or to describe mnch that was 
supposed to be enacted behind the scenes. In his two plays that are primarily 
parodies the structure resembles more nearly that of his comedies, except 
that in TeUmaqw the scenes are not ail linked and the solution is reached 
by Minerva’s mteryention. In the other plays the events are related more 
nearly db ovo, unprepared episodes are allowed, and in several cases senes 
of persons are introduced as in a revue. Linking is preserved only in Nostra- 
damus and les Eaux de Merhn. If the unity of time is respected, it is chiefly 
because most of the plays are in one act. The action is unified only in 
Colomhme-Arleqmn. The place may change within the act. In Arlequtn 
Mahomet it passes from India to Basra. It would seem, then, that Lesage 
felt free to construct his plays without regard for French classical technique, 
except that he made them clear and simple and never employed more than 
three acts. 

According to Barberet, all of these plays were acted by la Baron’s troupe 
with the exception of la Cemture de Venus and Telemaque, played by the 
troupe of Samt-Edme, who was associated with her at that time. Lesage’s 
Arlequm must usually have been acted by the English acrobat, Baxter, while 
Sorin played Nostradamus Eeference to these actors is made in a docu- 
ment published by Campardon.'"’ It seems that an actor of the Comddie 
Frangaise, Milache de Moligny, visited a police official on Sept 26, 1714, 
to complain of comedies given by “ Bastee, Saurm,” and other members of 
la Baron’s troupe, who spoke to one another in prose. The official visited 
the theater between 5 and 6 P. M , saw a performance of Arlequm Mahomet, 
and noted that the actors spoke and replied in short prose dialogues He 
also mentioned the fact that Sonn, at the end of the performance announced 
that le Tombeau de Nostradamus would be played on the following Sunday 
for the last time His report seems to have had no effect upon the fortunes 
of the Foire. 

When Lesage and d’Orneval published plays given by the forains, they 
excluded those that contained obscenity, those that might for other reasons 
make an unfortunate impression, those derived from the Theatre Italian, and 
those that had succeeded only because of the “]eu des Actcurs or their 
"Balets brillans.”" Besides plays written by Lesage, only two that were 
acted in 171S-5 were included, one by Letellier and one by Fuzelier 

The first of these, Arlequm Sultane favorite, had been acted at the Foire 
Samt-Germain in 1715. The methods employed are similar to those of 
Lesage. The play is in three acts. The dialogue is composed almost entirely 

•• Op cit , I, 93 «*.■!. t 

” Le Th^dtre de la Fovre, I, pp 2 and 3 of tne preface 
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of BongB, set to music that had, in many cases, been employed by Lesage. A 
few remarks in prose are sandwiched m. There is a rudimentary plot.^^ 
The play has an exotic element, introduces lazzi, and admits exciting situa- 
tions. The scene is laid in an apartment and a neighboring garden. The text 
IS free from indecent language. The characters act somewhat as Letellier’s 
marionettes must have done, with httle preparation or explanation, and so 
as to make everyone, including the Sultan, happy at the end. 

The other play introduces a new element into the Foire, the echo of a 
literary quarrel. La Motte had published in 1714 his metrical adaptation of 
the Iliad, criticized the same year by Mme Dacier in Des causes de la cor- 
ruption du goust. Their controversy was echoed in Fuzelier’s one-act ArZe- 
qmn defenseur d’Homere, which was played at the Foire Saint-Laurent in 
1715. The simple and poorly constructed plot ” exists chiefly to bring about 
the seventh and eighth scenes. In the flrst of these Arlequin “ en F6dant 
avec un chapeau en pain de sucre ” smgs a song ending “ Vivent les Grecs ” 
and explains that 

Lc Parnasse est trouble par deg guerree cruellee. 

Hang le gem des Caffez, dans le fond des Ruelleg 
Colcts contre Colets, Rimcurg contre Rimeurs, 

Coinbatent folement pour le choix deg Auteurs 

It 18 in SC 8 that the “ cabinets ” are introduced Arlequin iromcally 
remarks that modern works are only " Pour le plaisir des Dames,” whereas 
ancient books are “ le charme de mes ennuis.” A copy of Homer in a Chinese 
box IS kissed by Arlequin 

Arl Quel plaigir d’embrasser Hom^re' 

Bailly Je croig qu’il en est amoureux 

Arl Allong, baisez Homire en godinette 

Bailly Je vous dcmande pardon, Monsieur Bouquinid^g Je ne ggaig pas le 6rec ” 


L^andre, his wife Isabelle, bis valet Arlequin, Colombine, and Pierrot have been 
captured by the Sultan, who loves Isabelle Arlequin, persuaded by L^andre to 
disguise himself as Isabelle, tries to steal a key, but in so doing awakens the Sultan, 
who orders him to be strangled by mutes Pierrot, who has become the Sultan’s 
buffoon, saves Arlequin by persuading him to turn Mohammedan Still disguised as 
Isabelle, Arlequin reveals his identity to the Sultan's favorite and gets her help 
Ldandre, Isabelle, and Colonibine escape in a ship, but, when Arlequin is identified, 
they are recaptured Meanwhile the favorite has regained her influence over the 
Sultan, whom she persuades to allow the captives to depart 

"Uandre agrees to pardon Arlequin for stealing his linen if he will help him 
win Angdlique, daughter of a Bailly, who, acting on the advice of his brother, a 
physician of Montpellier, endeavors to keep his daughter away from men Disguised 
as a " revendeuse L la toilette,” Arlequin brings a letter from Liandre that falls into 
the Bailly’s hands instead of his daughter’s He next appears as a pedant and has 
two “ cabinets ” brought in, one containing books by Ancients , the other, books by 
Moderns L^andre, concealed in the latter, converses with Angilique while Arlequin 
shows books to the Bailly, who, when he discovers L^andre and learns that he is 
the son of an old friend, agrees to the marriage and has fishermen and their women 
dance in celebration of the event 

” This jest comes, of course, from lea Femmea aavantea, w 946-7 The passage in 
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Arleqtun then attacks the Moderns, making nse of Mme Dacier’s title: 

Voulez-vous apprendre les causes 

De la corruption du gofitt 

C’est que, sans trop peser les choses, 

On met de I’^pice partout 
Sans sel pourtant on sqait dcrire 

No one defends the Moderns directly, but, as Leandrc is added to the col- 
lection of modern books, the result symbolizes the triumph of love over 
pedantry, so that, if the play must be classified in regard to the Quarrel of 
Ancients and Moderns, it belongs on La Motte’s side rather than on that 
of Mme Dacier. The chief value of the play lies, perhaps, in the evidence 
it gives that the famous Quarrel could interest the public of the Poire. 

Early in each of the last four centuries French dramatic entertainments 
have included productions composed with little art, but able to attract many 
spectators' farces as presented by Gros Guillaume and his comrades, the 
plays of the Poire, melodramas, and silent movies. Critics ignored or con- 
demned them, but they flourished in spite of them and, though they produced 
no masterpiece, they exerted a certain influence on genuinely artistic crea- 
tions. The productions of the early eighteenth century had a special resem- 
blance to those of the early twentieth in that the very limitations placed 
upon the authors furnished an attraction for the public There seemed to be 
little difficulty about writing a dialogue, but audiences, at least for a while, 
were fascinated by actors who could, without one, communicate a story to 
an audience and even make it comic and excitmg The success of the Poire 
furnished a warning to the Comcdie Prangaise that the humbler members 
of an audience cannot profitably be neglected If the Bourbons had reflected 
deeply enough upon this fact, the course of French histoiy might have 
been altered. 


let Prieieuaet ndtcuUs about taking " le roman par la queue " must have inspired 
Arlequin’s comment, when the Bailly says his daughter u reading a “ Roman, that 
" elle le prendra sArement Par oil I’on doit le prendre ” 
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Louis XIY’s last days were not his best. His final war reduced both his 
territory and his prestige and left tendencies that were to haunt his 
descendants. Yet there was no unconditional surrender. He was not entirely 
vanquished. The battle of Denain partly compensated for the defeats he 
had suffered, he was able to have the last word with the Empire, if not with 
England, and he maintained his way of life in its essentials up to the end. 
Much the same comment may be made upon the theater of his times. Cor- 
neille, llacine, and Moliere could not be replaced, but there were partial 
compensations both in tragedy and in comedy, while here and there one can 
detect tendencies that were to gain strength in the generations that followed. 

Literary historians, while criticizing authors of the period for their con- 
ventionality, are apt to fall into the same error themselves when they con- 
sider only a few authors and a few of their plays and reword comments 
that have long been made about them. That the theater continued to fill 
an important place in French life no one denies. If this is the case, bow 
could it fall so quickly into the state of decay that is often assigned to the 
period? Let us see what can be said for and against such critical assumptions. 

There were at Pans two groups of actors, those of the Comedie Frangaise 
and those of the Foire. The first, subsidized by the government, maintained 
the traditions of the seventeenth century and produced a number of plays 
that long survived their authors, a few that are still in the Parisian repertory. 
Beaubourg, Etienne Baron, Qumault-Dufresne, La Thorilliere, Paul Poisson, 
la Beauval, la Duclos, and la Desmares were worthy successors of former 
members of the troupe, though they did not gam quite the reputation of 
Michel Baron, Raymond Poisson, and la Cbampmesl^. The other group 
had no pretentions to dramatic art, climg rather to traditions of the circus, 
of Tabarin, or of crude musical entertainers. These actors were frequently 
at odds with the police, showed great mgenuity in adapting themselves to 
the conditions that were imposed upon them, managed, not only to exist, 
but to rival seriously the aristocrats of the stage. They represent one of the 
obscure forces that were already undermmmg the Ancien Regime. 

It was in tragedy that the restrictions of the classical stage were chiefiy 
felt All such plays were written in five acts and in alexandrine verse, with 
subjects that came from fields cultivated by their predecessors, especially 
that of Greek mythology. The one exception, Ferrier’s Montezume, met with 
so little success that it was never published. Violations of technical rules 
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were rare. Yet authors were by uo means oblivious to their audiences. 
Fechantr^, in the hope of mcreasing dramatic mterest, demanded freedom 
in regard to chronology. Crebillon opposed the desire of his criticB for 
extreme simplicity and logic. He sought primarily to mterest the spectators 
and for that end made use especially of surprise, horror, and recognition. 
The contrast between the nature of his subjects and his efForts to make 
them palatable may cause the modem read to smile, but he produced striking 
effects in Rhadamtste, created two excellent characters in the protagonist 
and his father, and, both in this and m earlier plays, showed decided talent 
for creating intense situations and for mfusing a general atmosphere of 
tragic gloom. The horror that he attained especially m Airee et Thyeste is 
also found in tragedies of Pellegrin and Danchet, but it is absent from most 
tragedies of the period. Recognition is much more characteristic. The effort 
to exclude romantic love, subsequently approved by Voltaire, was illustrated 
by three tragedies, all given origmally elsewhere than at the Comedie Fran- 
gaise. Stage decoration was limited to palace interiors and to camps. La 
Grange-Chancel regarded as puerile efforts to have more elaborate scenery. 
At court performances there was sometimes compensation m elaborate 
costuming, however ill adapted this may have been to the subject 

After Cr4billon one must place La Grange-Chancel, whose masterpiece, 
Amasis, shows his ability at ereatmg interesting situations. His Ino et 
Melicerie, Helm’s Mustapha et Zeangir, P6chantre’s Mart de Niron, Riu- 
peirous’s RypeTTfinestre, and Duche’s AhstUofi are tragedies of considerable 
merit. They are quite superior to tragedies written by women or by other 
men than Crebillon and La Grange-Chancel in the second half of the period. 

In comedy there was greater variety in material and in treatment Several 
plays describe scenes outside of France. Among those whose siene is laid 
within the country there are rural as well as city plays. Comedies of character 
were written by Destouches, Dufresny, and Dancourt, but most of the offer- 
mgs can be better described as comedies of manners. Prose is employed more 
frequently than verse “ Vers libres ” are found as well as alexandrines. 
The number of acts is by no means fixed. Many of the comodici have pro- 
logues. There is less respect for the unities than m tragcd>, but the only 
departures from observance of the proprieties are found in Regnard and 
Boindin. 

Both nobles and peasants appear, but the class chiefly described is that 
of the bourgeois, ranging from small tradesmen to the hero of le Jaloux 
dSsabuse, who has been altogether received into ujiper Parisian society. A 
certain amount of social unrest is expressed, but no dissatisfaction with the 
social system. I have pomted out echoes of the war, but they are by no means 
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BO important as one might hare expected. No hostility is expressed to 
enemies of France. The theater must hare been looked upon by retummg 
iramors as an escape from their life under war conditions rather than a 
reflection of it. 

Especially noteworthy is the role of money in plays by Dancourt, Dufresny^ 
Begnard, and Lesage, which now mcludes agtoiage, msurance, and questions 
of inheritance. Moralizing is represented by Boursault, who went so far as 
to discuss the existence of God, and by Michel Baron in their last plays, and 
especially by Destouches Elsewhere it is conspicuously absent, especially in 
the work of Dancourt, Regnard, and Lesage. A begmning of the senstbthie 
that was to characterize later eighteenth-century comedies is detected in the 
rdle assigned to the young lover in Duf Teeny's Double Veuvage. In the 
mam the comic resources are those employed m the late seventeenth century • 
amusing situations, satirical comment, peasant patois, mistakes in identity, 
inability to understand one’s own situation, clever observations, happy end- 
ings, etc. Regnard is chiefly noteworthy for the brilliance of his comic verse, 
Dancourt and Lesage for their study of manners, comment upon which at 
times becomes bitter, Dufresny for his interest in ideas and the originality 
of his methods, Destouches for his effort to revive comedy of character, 
though he was hampered by his lack of comic imagination. 

Classical comedy lends itself more readily than classical tragedy to appeals 
to the eye, which are especially conspicuous m the exotic farces of Lafont 
and m the plays written by Dancourt for special occasions. It was Dancourt 
who revised a few seventeenth-century " machine ” plays and who prepared 
playlets for performance in the gardens at Livry, at Sceaux, and at Suresnes. 
His spectacles do not represent wild nature, but charmmg lawns around 
aristocratic chateaux. 

If we take into consideration the fact that most of the comedies and 
tragedies were composed durmg a long war that strained the resources of 
the country, the dramatic production of the period is quite remarkable. 
Some of the plays are of purely historical interest, but many can still be 
enjoyed. Rhadamiste and Twcaret, les Folies amoureuses, le Legatavre, le 
Oalant Jardimer, and la Coquette de village may even attract actors in the 
years that he ahead 

Authors of comedies and tragedies came from so many parts of France that 
there are few conclusions to be drawn in regard to their geography I note, 
however, that none of them was bom in Normandy, m Lyons, or in Bordeaux, 
and that the majority of those who wrote comedies were by birth Parisians. 
Moreover, the only actors who wrote plays that have survived were the 
Parisians, Baron and Legrand, and Dancourt, born nearby, at Fontainebleau. 
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In sharp contrast with the productions of the Coin4die Frangaise or those 
given at court are the rough and tumble performances of the Foire, which 
at first mutated the methods of the old ThMtre Italien and combmed dramatic 
productions with marionette shows and rope dancing. Their authors em- 
ployed parody extensively, especially when efforts were made to suppress 
their theaters. Forbidden the use of dialogue, they acquired from the Opera 
the right to employ songs and built up a genre of their own, which they 
were the first to entitle comic opera. The best productions are probably those 
of Lesage, but even these are distmctly inferior to the plays given at the 
Com6die Frangaise The effort made by the foraxns is comparable to that 
of early producers of moving pictures, like whom they are chiefly distm- 
guished for their success m the art of triumphing over difflculties. 

Such was the dramatic material that was ready at hand when Louis XIV 
died and his nephew, who had acted m farces at court, became the Kegent. 
He promptly weighted the balance on the side of irregularity by recalling 
the actors of the Thektre Itaben, but he also favored the regulars by having 
Paul Poisson and his son reborn the troupe of the Coroedie Prangaise. Both 
groups flourished with greater or less success through most of his administra- 
tion and through those of various successors. One may liken them to the 
right and left wings of French politics, whose conflict has often brought 
the state to the verge of disaster, but has ever contributed to the amazmg 
vitality of its history. 



PLAYS ACTED AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
IZOl-September, 1715 ^ 

Belm, Vononez, T. (Jan. 7, 1701). 

Boindinj Trots Gascons, C., 1 a. p. (June 4, 1701), 1702. 

Anon., PeM-Matstre de campagm, C., 1 a. p (July 26, 1701), 1701. 
Dancourt, Cohn-MaUlard, C., 1 a. p. (Oct. 28, 1701), 1701. 

La Orange-Chancel, Amasts, T. (Dec 13, 1701), 1701. 

Boursault, Esope a la cour, G., 5 a. v pi. (Dee. 16, 1701), 1702. 

Lesage, Fotnt d’honneur, C., 3 a.“ p. (Feb 3, 1702), 1739. 

Ferrier, MonUzume, T. (Feb. 14, 1702). 

Dufresny, DoMe Veuvage, C., 3 a. p pi. (March 8, 1702), 1701. 

Barbier, Mile, Ame et PHus, T (June 3, 1702), 1702 
Bomdin, Bal d’Auleuii, C., 3 a* p. pi. (Aug. 22, 1702), 1702. 

La Motte, Matrons d’Ephese, C., 1 a. p. (Sept. 23, 1702), 1730. 

Dancourt, Operateur Barry, C., lap. pi. (Oct 11, 1702),* 1702. 

Barbier, Mile. CornHte, T. (Jan. 6, 1703), 1703. 

P^chantre, Mart de Neron, T. (Feb. 21, 1703), 1703. 

Dufresny, Faux HonnHe-IIomme, C , 3 a p (Feb, 24, 1703), 1703. 

Anon., Bailli Marquis, C , 1 a p (Feb. 24, 1703). 

Anon., Fronhn gouvemeur du chateau de V erhgilxhnguen, C., 1 a. (Oct, 11, 
1703) 

Baron, Andnenne, C., 5 a. v. (Nov. 16, 1703), 1704. 

La Fosse, Caresus et Callvrhoe, T (Dec. 7, 1703), 1704. 

La Grange-Chancel, Alceste, T. (Dec. 19, 1703), 1704. 

Begnard, Foltes amoureuses, C., 3 a. v. pi.* (Jan. 15, 1704), 1704. 
Bmpeirous, Hypermnesfre, T. (Feb 13, 1704), 1704. 

Boindin, Port de mer, C , 1 a p. (May 27, 1704), 1704 
Anon., Medecin de village, C., 1 a. p (Sept. 24, 1704) . 

Dancourt, Galant Jardmxer, C., lap. (Oct 22, 1704), 1705. 

Baron, Adelphes„C„ 5 a. v. (Jan. 3, 1705), 1736. 

* Tragedies are indicated by “ T ” They are all in fi\e acta and in verse Comedies 
arc indicated by ** C ” Tlie number of acta ih Hbo^n by the numeral before ** a ” The 
** V ” or " p ” that follow h shows whether the play iw mainly in verse or in prose If 
it has a ])rolojrue» the fact is indicated by '* pi ” The date of first performance at 
the Corned le Fran^aise is placed within parentheses The date not so enclosed is 
that of publication Plays publuly acted before 1701 are not included here 

* Lesage states that it was originally in five arts 

* The play is said to hu\r been originally in one act 

^Originally played, with a different prologue, at the home of Pontchartrain in 
February, 1700 

* The play also hns an epilogue 
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Belm, Mustapha et Zeangxr, T. (Jan. 80, 1706), 1706. 

Nadal, Saul, T. (Feb. 27, 1705), 1706. 

Gu6rin, Psyche de village, C., 4 a. p. pL (May 29, 1706). 

Anon., Proven^, C., 1 a. (Oct. 17, 1706). 

Pellegnn, Polydore, T. (Nov. 6, 1706), 1706. 

Eegnard, Menechtnes, C., 5 a v. pi. (Dec. 4, 1705), 1706. 

Cr^billon, Idomenee, T. (Dec. 29, 1706), 1706. 

Danchet, Cyrus, T. (Feb. 23, 1706), 1706. 

Brueys, Avocai Paielin, C., 3 a. p. (June 4, 1706), 1707. 

Barbjer, Mile, Tomyns, T. (Nov. 23, 1706), 1707. 

Pellegrm, Mart d’Vlysse, T. (Dec. 29, 1706), 1707. 

Cr6billon, Atree et Thyeste, T. (March 14, 1707), 1709.* 

Lesage, Don Cesar Urstn, C., 5 a. p. (March 15, 1707), 1739. 

Lesage, Crispin rival de son maitre, C., 1 a. p. (March 15, 1707), 1707. 
Legrand, Femme fUle et veuve, C , 1 a. v. (May 26, 1707), 1707. 
Lafont, Danae, C., 1 a. v. pi. (July 4, 1707), 1707. 

Dufreany, Faux Instinct, C., 3 a. p (Aug. 2, 1707), 1707. 

Dancourt, Didble boiteux, C., 1 a. p. pi (Oct. 1, 1707), 1707. 

Dancourt, Second Chapilre, C, 2 a p pi (Oct. 20, 1707), 1707. 
Dancourt, Trahison punie, C., 5 a. v (Nov, 28, 1707), 1708. 

Danchet, Tyndandes, T. (Dec. 16, 1707), 1708. 

Begnard, Legataire universel, C., 6 a. v. (Jan 9, 1708), 1708 
Eegnard, Cniique du Legataire, C , 1 a. p. (Feb 9, 1708), 1708 
Dufresny, Jaloux honteux, C., 5 a. p. (March 6, 1708), 1707. 

Dancourt, Madame Artus, C., 5 a. v. (May 8, 1708), 1708. 

Legrand, Amour Didble, C., 1 a. v (June 30, 1708), 1708. 

Crebillon, Electre, T. (Dec 14, 1708), 1709 
Lesage, Turcaret, C., 5 a. p pi.' (Feb. 14, 1709), 1709. 

Nadal, Herode, T. (Feb. 15, 1709), 1709. 

Legrand, Famille exlravugante, C., 1 a. v. (June 9, 1704), 1709. 
Dufresny, Amant masque, C., 1 a. p. (Aug 8, 1709). 

Legrand, Foire Saint-Laurent, C., 1 a. v. (Sept. 20, 1709), 1709. 
Dufresny, Joueuse, C , 5 a. p. (Oct 22, 1700), 17.31 
Barbier, Mile, Mart de Cesar, T (Nov. 26, 1700), 1710 
Campistron, Jaloux disabuse, C., 5 a v (Dec 13, 1709), 1709. 

Lafont, Naufrage, C , 1 a. v. (June 14, 1710), 1710. 

Dancourt, Comidie des comediens, C, 3 a p. (Aug 5, 1710), 1710. 
Dancourt, Agioteurs, C , 3 a. p. (Sept. 26, 1710), 1710 
Destouchcs, Cuneux Impertinent, C , 5 a. v. (Nov. 17, 1710), 1710. 

•There was an earlier unauthorized Dutch edition 
’ The play has an epilogue 
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Genest, Joseph, T, (Dec. 19, iriO*), 1711. 

Cr6bilIon, Bhadamiste et Zenoiie, T. (Jan. 23, 1711), 1711. 

Legrand, Amaru rtdteules, C., 1 a. t. (June 1, 1711). 

Alain et Legrand, Epreuve renproque, C., 1 a. p. (Oct. 6, 1711), 1711. 
Dancourt, Cephaie et Procris, C., 3 a. v. pi. (Oct. 27, 1711), 1711. 
Destouches, Ingrat, C., 5 a. v. (Jan. 28, 1712), 1712. 

Duch6, Absdlon, T. (April 7, 1712*), 1702. 

Legrand, Metamorphose amourerise, C., 1 a. p. (Ang. 6, 1712), 1712. 
Abeille, Frile Valet, C., 3 a. v. (Sept. 5, 1712) 

Lafont, Amour venge, C , 1 a. t. (Oct. 14, 1712), 1712. 

Dancourt, Sancho Ponca, C., 5 a. 7. (Nov. 15, 1712), 1713. 

Destouchea, Irresolu, C., 5 a. v. (Jan. 6, 1713), 1713. 

Hdnault, Comelu vesidle, T. (Jan. 27, 1713), 1768. 

La Grange-Chancel, Ino et Milveerte, T. (March 10, 1713), 1713. 

La Grange-Chancel, Fills supposes, C., 3 a v (May 11, 1713). 

Dancourt, Impromptu de Surene, C., 1 a. p. pi. (May 24, 1713 ‘“), 1713. 
Lafont, Trois Freres rivaux, C , 1 a. v. (Aug. 4, 1713), 1713. 

Legrand, Usuner Oentilhomme, C., 1 a p (Sept. 11, 1713), 1713. 
Cr^billon, Zerds, T (Feb. 7, 1714), 1749. 

Gomez, Mme, Habts, T. (April 17, 1714), 1714. 

Anon., Ewaux d’eux-memes, C., 1 a. v. (Aug 27, 1714). 

Dancourt, Festes nocturnes du Cours, C, 1 a. p. pi. (Sept. 6, 1714), 1714. 
Roy, Captxfs, C, 3 a t pi (Sept. 28, 1714). 

Dancourt, Vert Oalant, C , 1 a p. (Oct. 24, 1714), 1714. 

Chateaubrun, Mahomet Second, T (Nov 13, 1714), 1715. 

Deschamps, Caton d’Utique, T. (Jan 25, 1715), 1715. 

Destouches, Medwant, C., 5 a. v (Feb. 20, 1716), 1715 
Dufresny, Coquette de village, C , 3 a. v. (May 27, 1716), 1715. 

Destouches, Fausse Veuve, C., 1 a. p. (July 20, 1715).“ 


* First acted at Clagny, Jan 24, 1708 

• First acted at Versailles, Jan 19, 1702 

First acted at Suresnea, May 21, 1713 

Longepierre’s tragedy, Slectre, played at the Versailles home of the princcsse de 
Conti on Jan 22, 1702, was acted at the Comddie Franfaise on Feb 22, 1719, and 
was published in 1730 Lesage’s prose comedy in one act, la Tonttne, was accepted 
by Uie actors on Feb 27, 1708, but it was not played until Feb 20, 1732, or pub- 
lished until 1739 Pelle^in’s tragedy, Peiopie, was read at court on Feb 2, 1710, 
acted at the Comddie Francaise on July 18, 1733, and published in 1733 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO 


A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century 

An article by Jean Lemome entitled La premiere du Cid is important 
for knowledge of the Marais and the H8tel de Bourgogne. After appearmg 
in the Revue des questions hisionques, it was published separately by 
Hachette m 1936 Lemome shows that the Marais was located at what is 
now no. 90, rue Vieille-du-Temple. The property was rented by the actors 
from April 1, 1634, to April 1, 1639, at 3000 livres a year The rental was 
then reduced to 2000 livres. The actors who signed the lease on May 8, 
1634, were Montdory, Charles Lenoir, Frangois Methiviers, Julien and 
Frangois Bedeau ( Jodelet and PEspy), Claude Desehampg (Villiers), Pierre 
Marcoureau, and Nicolas de Vis (Deg ®illets) On July 8, 1678, the 
dimensions of the property were given as “ 17 toises, 4 pieds ” long by “ 6 
toises ” wide. Those of the H6tel de Bourgogne were 7 by 17 " toises.” On 
April 8, 1647, the troupe of the latter theater agreed to pay 2400 livres 
instead of 2000 as rent in return for an engagement entered into by their 
landlords, the Confrdrie de la Passion, to “refaire Ics loges dudit hdtel 
guivant le dcssin de celles qui sent au tnpot du Marests, meme d’avancer 
le theatre dans ladite salle de dix pieds plus qu’il n’est i present.” After 
the change the stage was to be seven toises,” one foot deep .and to be raised 
in front “ a six pieds et le hausser par le derricre a proportion du devant ” 
Thirteen boxes were to be installed for the setors above and below the stage, 
each with lock and key In the hall there were to be " deux rangs de loges, 
de dix-neuf k chacun rang, d’une toise de milieu en milieu de large et de la 
profondeur qui sera nficessaire.” Also “ il faudra deux tirants au devant du 
theatre pour attacher la frise et Pelcvement du ridoau ” One must conclude 
from this requirement that there was in 1647 a stage curtain at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, though it may not have been u.scd at all performances (cf. 
Part II, p. 18). It was also agreed that the Confrerie would place seats 
around the walls below the boxes and make over the “plancher pour poser 
les loges du bout et escalier pour monter aux galeries et paradis,” which 
last part of the house was above the “logo des anciens maitres (cf. Part I, 
p. 712, 1. 18). 

The lease of the Hotel de Bourgogne on April 8, 1647, shows that at that 
time the troupe included in its membership Montfleury, Beauehasteau, 
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Flondor, Aiidr6 Baron " dit le Baron,” Claude Deschamps, aieur de VflliwB, 
and Pierre Hasard. The fact that Flondor was then playing at the Hatel 
contradicts the argument that I advanced m Part II, p. 26. It also fol- 
lows that Bellerose, whose name does not appear in the document and who 
IS said to have sold his costumes to Flondor, had in all probability retired 
by that date. As the name of d’Orgemont is also absent, one must conclude 
that he had returned to the Marais. 

G. E. Kemodle’s From Art to Theatre (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1944) is an important contribution to knowledge of pictorial influ- 
ences that lay back of the development m France of stage decorations; cf. 
my review in MLN, LIX (1944), 572-3. 

A suggestive article on Pierre Corneille was published by Jean Boorsch 
in Essays in Honor of Albert Feutllerat, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1943 , it IS entitled “I/Invention chez Corneille Comment Corneille ajoute 
k ses sources.” Late in 1942 Saintonge and Christ brought out their Fifty 
Years of Mohere Studies. A Bibliography, 1893-1941 , a supplement to it 
appeared in MLN, LIX (1944), 282-5. J. Scherer discussed the meaning 
of certain titles in “ Sur le sens des titres de quelques comedies de Molifere,” 
MLN, LVII (1942), 407-20. J. C Chessex sought to give a moralistic 
mterpretation to Moliere’s leading comedies in “ Les Intentions de Mohere,” 
MLQ, IV (1943), 27-47. 

Part II, p 190, 1. 27, read 1709, p. 284, 1. 32, add for evidence that the 
author had m mind the chateau in which Richelieu spent his youth cf my 
article in MLN, LX (1945), 167-72, “The Chateau de Richelieu and Des- 
maretz’s V xsvonnaxres ” , p. 391, 1. 18, read 1701. 

Part III, p. 16, n. 4, 1. 3, for de Vm read de Vis , p 63, a comparison m 
parallel columns between the two plays is given by W. H Bohning in 
“ Lope’s El mayor tmposible and Boisrobert’s La foils gageure” Htspamc 
Review, XII (1944), 248-57 (the author overlooks entirely my discussion 
of the subject in Part III and refers to a passing remark in Part IV as if 
that were all I had said about it) , p. 385, 11. 1-3, add Lachevre, (Euvres de 
Dehenault, complement, Melisse, pp 121-35, assigns the authorship of 
Melisse to Deh6nault, but without sufficient evidence, p. 654, 1. 11, read 
sc. 3 , p 865, 1 17, for Anon read Girard, E. 

Part IV, pp. 7, 8, add cf Louis Bourquin, RHL, XXVI (1919), 53-64; 
p. 109, for a discussion between Carlos Lynes, Jr. and myself in regard to 
the recit de Theramene cf. MLN, LIX (1944), 387-91, 584-6, cf , too, for 
Phedre an article by P Baldensperger, “ Encore la ‘ Cabale de PMdre.’ 
Iieibniz du mauvais cote’” MLN, LVIII (1943), 523-6; p. 119, 11. 9-13, 
add, W. E. Stiefel has called my attention to the fact that Mesnard, in his 
later edition of Racine, withdrew his attribution to J.-B Racine of this MS. 
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note and declared that it was not “trfes-ancienne”; if this is true, the 
information m the note must have been derived from Louis Eacme’s life of 
his father, to which it bears close textual resemblance ; this weakens the evi- 
dence for 1777 as the date of Jean Eacme’s sketch, but I still consider it 
stronger than Mesnard’s arguments for 1773; p. 183, n. 19, 1 1, add March 
29, 1680, IB the date of the privilege , p. 368, 1. 26, add as the marriage con- 
tract was signed on March 12, 1708, accordmg to L6on de Labessade, les 
Phtlippiques (Pans, 1875 ’ p, 140), 1709 is probably Nietzelt’s error for 
1708, p. 399, 1. 25, add m a letter of Feb 19, 1700 {RHL, XIV (1907), 
162) Dubos wrote that Thesee “a extremement rdnssi.” 

Part IV, p. 476, add Lach^vre, after a long search, found a copy of the 
play, probably now unique, in a bookstore at Montlugon and published it in 
1937 under the title of Le Casanova du XVII‘ stecle. Pterre-Comeille 
Blessebots et sa comedve. La Cometlle de Mademoiselle de Soay There is 
a copy of this work in the New York Public Library and a microfilm repro- 
duction of it at the Johns Hopkins University. Four women are in love 
with Corneille, who flirts with all of them till they discover his fickleness and 
abandon him. His enemy, Alcidas, arrests him, but Mile de Sgay agrees to 
visit him in prison Lach^vre thinks that Blessebois was portraying himself 
and his relations with various women. A line from le Menteur is quoted in 
the fifth scene. The comedy is a very slight production that shows no talent 
either for amusing dialogue or for dramatic situations. It is improbable 
that it was played at the Hotel de Bourgogne before it was printed, as m 
that case “ Jou6e a ” rather than “ Pour ITiostel de Bourgogne ” would 
have been put on the title-page. Though it is not nearly so mdecent as 
Marthe Le Hayer, a suggestion of homosexuality in the valet’s rOle makes 
it unlikely that it was acted at that theater at all. It does not appear in 
the repertory of Moliere’s troupe. 

Part IV, p. 488, n 2, add the collection is mentioned by Bayle in a letter 
to Dubos of Feb 27, 1702 {RHL, XX (1913), 438), m which he points 
out that one of the five plays is by Waemewick, another by Genest, and states 
that he has been told that “ La Fontame n’a non fait de tout cela ”, p 567, 
n. 8, for Allainville read Allainval , p. 603, n. 13, add a play called les Fohes 
d’Octave was acted shortly before the closing of the theater m 1697, accord- 
ing to the fr5res Parfaict, Memovres, 1, 133; p. 702, 1. 10, read 1653, p 732, 
1. 16, for twelve read eleven, p. 861, n 2, add G. B Watts {MLN, XLII 
(1927), 107-8) pointed out the error of the fr5res Parfaict in regard to the 
title of le Fourbe, cited an uncomplimentary reference to it by Gacon, showed 
that the play was in verse, that it introduced a procureur, a “fourbe, 
solliciteur de proc5s,” and that some excerpts from it have been preserved 
at the Arsenal, MS. 6541, fol. 251 seq., p. 878, n. 7, 1 10, for 1681 read 
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1678 ; p, 907, 1. 6 , add except one wntten for the Th6&tre Italien, EatonviUe’B 
PrScaution imitile of 1699; p. 920, 1. 20, add Delaporte, Du merveUleux 
dam la htterature fratifaise, suggested the influence of Yillars’s Comte de 
Gahalis (published in 1670) on la Pierre philosophale and was folloved 
by E. D. Seeber, PMLA, MX (1944), 79-80; the name and title of the 
comte de Gabalis in the play must have come from Yillars and probably 
the talk of elemental spirits, as Naude, whom the dramatists quote, does not 
name the founder of the Bosicrucians and does not mention these spints; 
p. 933, les Forces de V Amour et de la Magie is analyzed above. Chapter XIX ; 
p. 934, n. 5, add Charles Magnm, Histovre dee manonnettes en Europe, 
Fans, 1862, p. 151, mentions the MS. and gives the first of the lost plays as 
la Noce de Pohchinelle et I'aecouchement de sa femme (he must have ex- 
amined the MS. before a part of the title was blotted out) ; p. 935, the four 
farces discussed here were probably played by marionettes (cf . above, p. 230) . 

Fart Y, p. 9, 1. 3, add except once, when Descartes is mentioned in les 
Femmes savantes, v. 883 , p. 153, 1 20, add further proof that de Yergnette 
was J.-B. Eousseau is given by Fournier in his edition of Eegnard, p. Ixxvi ; 
p, 193, 1. 14, for Allainville read Allamval. 

The following paragraph gives the plays that were acted more than 400 
times at the Com6die Frangaise in 1680-1936, with the number of per- 
formances. The list is made up from the publications of Joannid5s and 
Edouard Champion. If the Coupe enchantee was played more than once in 
1926, the number of times it was given should be mcreased accordingly It 
will be noted that in a little more than 256 years there were eighty-three 
plays that were given over 400 times, that forty-eight of these were com- 
posed in the seventeenth century (first acted, 1637-1700), seventeen in the 
eighteenth, seventeen in the nineteenth, one in the twentieth , that sixty-eight 
comedies made such a record in comparison with only fifteen tragedies , and 
that eight of the eighteenth-century plays were first acted in 1701-15, almost 
as many as were produced in the eighty-five remaining years of the century. 

Tartufe, 2270, Medecm malgre lui, 1847, Avwre, 1705, Misanthrope, 
1402; Femmes savantes, 1348, Malade tmagmaire, 1340, Plaideurs, 1316, 
Ecole des maris, 1279, Ecole des femmes, 1277, Phedre, 1162; Depit 
amoureux, 1152, Cid, 1131, Folies amoureuses, 1117, Manage force, 1044, 
Precieuses ridicules, 1043 ; Andromague, 1041 , Fourhenes de Scapvn, 1033 , 
Legataire unwersel, 988 , Monde ou Von s'ermuie, 939 ; George Dandin, 932 , 
Barhier de SSvUle, 917, Amphitryon, 897; Jeu de I’amour et du hasard, 893; 
Manage de Figaro, 892, Avocat Patelin, 885; Britannious, 869; Hemani, 
860; Crispin medecm, 849, Joueur, 836, Iphigenie, 802; Horace, 764; 
Espnt de contradiction, 752; Monsieur de Pourceaugnae, 723; Florentin, 
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r05, Mile de la Seigltere, 702, Menieur, 691; Qendre de M. Poirier, 687; 
Crispin rival de son maitre, 679 , Cinna, 670 ; Aventuriere, 646 ; Legs, 644 ; 
Sganarelle, 644; Grandeur, 635; Ruy Bias, 625; Bourgeois OentHhomme, 
616; II ne faut jurer de nen, 602, Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, 574; Qnngoire, 
567; Festvn de Pierre, 664, Polyeucte, 563, Joie fail peur, 561; Mithn- 
date, 558; Vendanges de Suresnes, 550, Menechmes, 541, Mercure galant, 
535, Etowrdi, 532, Homme d bonne fortune, 524, Sirenade, 619; Coupe 
enchantee, 510, Epreuve, 507 , Un Capnee, 505, Deurl, 495, Aihalie, 493; 
Zaire, 488, Fausse Agnes, 478, II faut qu'une ports soit ouverte ou fermie, 
475 , Femme juge et partie, 474 , Democnte, 471 , Mile de Belle-Isle, 466 , 
I)em%-monde, 460, Turcaret, 456, Coeher suppose, 450, Ami Fntz, 447; 
Fausses confidences, 439; Bajazei, 435, Galant Jardinier, 429, Philosophe 
mane, AflG , Rodogune, 4SG ; Pnmerose, 422, On ne badine pas avec Vamow, 
419, Bonhomme jadis, 418, Bataille de dames, 417, Usurier Gentilhomme, 
417. 
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acts, 32, 72, 145, 149-54, 158, 166 8, 171, 174, 176-7, 179 83, 200, 203, 209, 215, 217, 
231-2, 234, 237, 242, 240-6, 249, 266, 299, 302-3, 300, 312-3, 317, 320, 323, 320-30, 
332-3, 336-8 

Africa, 31, 37-41, 65, 94 5, 120, 140-1, 218, 241. 
agiotage, 147, 158-63, 184, 214, 247, 321, 328, 334 
alchemy, 147, 236-7 

amateur performances, 5-9, 28, 82-3, 86, 03, 95-6, 192, 284, 302 4 

Amenta, 30, 55-6, 314 

Ancients and Moderns, 9, 30, 330-1 

animal, 94, 98, 128, 154, 156, 150-60, 186, 193-4, 196-7, 208, 232 3, 230, 241, 259, 261, 
264, 270, 279, 287, 291, 30), 311, 313, .320 1, 324 
apothecary, 148, 169, 193, 224-5, 228-9, 263-4 
art, pictorial, 20, 56, 59, 104, 153, 162, 209, 244 

audience and its aoconimodations, 10-7, 22-3, 30 1, 35, 43, 50, 52, 58 9, 100, 104, 112, 
122, 134-6, 140, 149-50, 1.54, 166 8, 171, 173, 176, 182 4, 198, 200, 212, 217, 221, 
224, 229, 2.30, 239, 249, 254, 261, 270, 272, 276-9, 282, 287, 292, 205 7, 302-4, 
307, 309-10, 312 3, 315-7, 319-20, 322 3, 320, 328, 331, 339 
Australes, Terree, 301 


baigneur, 162, 166, 312 

bailiff, 151, 213, 232, 302, 328, 330 

balcon, 23, 320 

ballets, 28, 168, 178, 181, 218, 234, 302 3, 307, 313, 329 
bankruptcy, 256, 258-9, 270 2, 328 

Biblical plays, 5, 7 <), 12, 15-6, 18 21, 29-38, 44, 47, 59, 82-07, 188, 207, 337 8, 343 
bibliographical rcniiirks, 1-3, 3.19-42, see discussions of individual plays 
bird, 46, 154, 103, 185, 103 4, 212, 204, 276, 287, 306 
Bourgogne, Hotel de, 312, 315, 330-41 


cabal, 261, 340 

cannibalism, .14, 101 4, 122, 129, 131 2 
censorship, 0, 22, 24, 74, 87, 93, 98, 128, 130 1, 187 8 
children, rOlcs of, 1 1 2, 17, 2(1, 43, 187, 200, 205-7, 230 7 
chorus, 7, 32, 105, 21 2 
clerual oiiposition, 6 0 

clerk, 98, 159, 16,3, 165, 170, 197, 220, 2.32 3, 2.38-9, 246, 250 00. 336 
Comddie Franqaise, 1-3, 5, 7 28, 1.5, 37, 41, .52, 55, 64, 69, 72, 78 9, 82, 86 7, 95-6, 
98, 104, 107, 110, 118, 124, 127, 136, 144, 146, 149 50, 152, 154, 168 70 177, 179, 
181, 185, 187 9, 192, 194, 108 9, 202.3, 209, 212. 21.5, 217, 219, 221, 220, 231-2, 
2.33-4, 236 7, 240 1, 243, 249 50, 252, 257, 201 2, 264 7, 274 5, 277, 281, 28,5, 287, 

297, 299 ,302, .305 0, 309, ,311 2, 314 8, 320-2, 326, .128-9, 3,31 .3, 1.15 6, .338, 342 

comedy, 1, 5-7, 9, 10, 13 7, 20, 22, 26 7, 69, 72, 70, 111 2, 122, 1 19 40, 144 .310, 317, 
.326-7, 329, 332 4, 330 8, 340 1 

conOdant (euivante) , 7, 13, 15, 26, 49, 62-0, 71, 75, 80, 8i 89, 91, 100, 106, 119, 
121-2 126 7 129, 135, 137, 1.39, 147, 15.3 4. 173, 179 80, 183, 186, 105, 107, 202-3, 
200 8, 210 1, 213-4, 218, 221 2, 224, 230, 244-7, 251, 254, 259, 26.3, 266, 209, 271, 
273, 277, 279, 281, 288-9, 294 5, 300, 305, 309, 324 
Confrdrie de la Passion, 339 
cook, 154, 183, 220, 27.3-4 

costume 5 0 15 17, 24, 47, 86, 151, 156, 102, 165 7, l(i9 70, ITS, )8(. 7, 190, 193, 

196, 206, 213, 210, 235, 242, 244 0, 255, 260, 204, 268, 291, 295, JOI, 303, 313, 

316, 319, 324, 326, 330, 3.33, 340 

345 
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court perfonnances, 6 8, 18, 27, 33, 41, 56, 72, 82, 86, 93, 96-7, 167, 144, 162, 161, 
178-9, 188, 190, 192, 223, 254, 270, 284, 299, 300, 302-4, 312, 333, 336, 338 
curtain, stage, 317, 339 

democracy, 33, 73-4, 110, 142 
disguised subject, 31, 37-8, 120 

drink, 25, 34, 43, 101-4, 122, 129, 147-8, 108, 181 2, 186, 192, 196, 206, 222, 227, 236-7, 
250, 274-5, 292, 325 
duel, 128 9, 171-2, 221-2, 250-2, 267 
dyer, 148, 162-3 

English aetor, 314, 319, 329 
English influence, 31, 63, 87, 143 

fairy tale, 276-6, 281 

farce, 1, 6, 7, 137, 162, 168, 192 3, 195, 199, 206, 224, 226, 229-30, 234, 246, 276-7, 
303, 314, 317, 331, 334-5 
feminism, 69, 72, 74 5, 77-9 
Feydeau theater, 282 

finances, 9, 13 5, 17-8, 22 7, 52, !55, 04, 72, 78, 80, 93, 98, 104, 116, 147-8, 151-63, 
165, 107 9, 174 7, 181-2, 184, 180, 191 3, 195, 197-8, 200-1, 203-5, 208-14, 217-27, 
229, 232, 234-6, 238 9, 247 8, 252, 255-63, 265, 268, 270-2, 275-0, 280 2, 288, 291, 
299, 300, 302-3, 305, 307-8, 310, 312-0, 320, 322, 324, 334, 339 
financiers (tax-collectors), 64, 98, 140, 150, 154, 156 63, 105-7, 160 70, 182-4, 186, 188, 
200, 213 4, 218, 228-9, 244 9, 257-03, 265, 270 1, 279, 295, 305, 309-10 
fireworks, 147, 153, 328 
fish, 185, 326 

Foirc, 1, 2, 7, 14-8, 22 3, 25-6, 104, 116, 124, 134, 137, 146, 149, 108, 170, 230, 240-2, 
261, 205, 267, 276, 287, 299, 303, 311-32, 336 
fontangc, 305 

food, 94, 147, 151-4, 157, 102-3, 108, 174 5, 180-1, 183-4, 189, 196 7, 206 7, 212, 220-1, 
239, 263 4, 273-4, 305, 313, 324 
forfeit, 147, 193, 234-0, 247 8 
French actors abroad, 20 1, 234, 284 

French actors at home, 5 27, 41, 49, 52, 56, 68-9, 72, 79, 80, 82, 86, 90, 95, 98, 107, 
116, 118, 122, 127, 132, 134, 137, 140, 144-0, 149 52, 154-6, 158-9, 181-2, 164-71, 
173 84, 188-92, 203, 205, 209, 212-7, 219. 223, 227, 229, 231, 234-49, 257, 261-2, 
264-0, 270, 272, 275 6, 280, 284, 297, 299. 302 4, 300-12, 314 22, 324, 326, 329, 
332-41 

French eighteenth century plays, influence of, 2, 37, 41-2, 69, 70, 74, 76, 79, 84, 87, 
90, 93, 98-101, 104, 108, 110-3, 110-20, 125 0, 128 9, 135, 143, 151, 153, 161, 
104 5, 108, 179, 185, 195, 198-9, 203, 209-10, 216, 219, 224-6, 231, 235-8, 240, 
242, 245 0, 247, 249, 254, 257-8, 203, 270, 290, 296, 300-1, 304, 327 
French history dramatized, 30 1, 55 

French novels and tales, influence of, 31, 37-8, 63, 74-5, 78-9, 98-9, 113, 115, 126, 
164 5, 257, 201, 301, 306, 327, 342 
French of foreigners, 201-3, 310 

French scvciitcnth-centiiry plays, influence of, 9, 29 32, 37-9, 41, 43-4, 47-9, 52-3, 55, 
08-61, 03, 05, 67, 71 3, 77-8, 87-8, 90-4, 96, 99, 105, 110 1, 113, 115, 120-1, 124-6, 
136, 139, 141, 14.5-0, 149-58, 165, 108, 171, 173-80, 184-5, 189. 195, 203, 208, 
210, 210-7, 220 2, 224, 226 8, 230-4, 238, 243-4, 246 8, 250-1, 254, 257-8, 263-4, 
266-9, 271, 276, 278 9, 281, 287-92, 295 6, 298-301, 303-4, 310, 316, 318, 321-3, 
320-7, 330-1, 341 

French seventeenth-century poets and moralists, influence of, 9, 103, 145, 185-6, 273, 
295-0 

games and gambling, 17, 52, 147, 151, 160, 197, 200, 200, 210-2, 219, 241-2, 244, 247, 
2^0 2(K) 275 281*2 222 

Gascon, ’l61,’l70,’l81 2,’220 2, 231, 234 6, 267 8, 270, 279-80, 301, 309-10 
ghost, 61, 0.1, 88-90, 165-6, 201, 299, 308-9, 324 
gipsy, 163, 174, 321 2 

gods on stage, 147, 168 70, 179-82, 217-9, 221, 231-2, 275 7, 313, 318 21, .323-9 
Greek influence, 7, 8, 29 32, 37-8, 42-5, 66-7, 59, 60, 70, 72, 74-6, 80, 82, 91, 96, 98 9, 
104 5, 107-8, no, 127, 130 1, 140-1, 143, 108, 184-5, 187, 212, 228 9, 268, 276, 
303, 330, 332 
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hunting, 177, 179,106-7, 222 


incest, 34, 101, 127-9, 294. 

insect, 102, 185, 257, 287, 303-4 

Italian actors, 17, 153, 168-70, 310, 314 6, 324, 326-7 

Italian influence 31, 42, 63, 66-7, 170, 177, 191, 216, 224 5, 230, 271, 304 

Jap, 8, 9, 241 

Jew, modern, 148, 206, 270-2, 283, 301 


Latin, influence of ancient, 7, 29-32, 37-8, 44, 47, 62, 70-1, 98 9, 101 2, 104, 113, 119 
20, 124-6, 128, 130, 133, 135, 143, 146. 179, 187-92, 199, 216, 219 21, 223, 273, 
276, 280, 290, 292, 298-9, 303, 306 
Latin, influence of later, 8, 31, 130-1, 134 

law, men of, mentioned in plays, 148, 166, 159-03, 164 6, 167, 170, 183, 193 6, 197, 
200, 207-8, 232-3, 238-9, 244 6, 250, 267, 279-81, 286, 291, 295, 306, 308-10, 319, 
324-7, 341 

legislation about the theater, 22-4, 27, 168 

havaon, 64, 116, 148, 173, 183, 189, 251, 313, 329 

libraries utilized, 3 

Limousin, 234-6 

Lincolns-lnn-Fields, 143 

lingua franca, 270-2 

locksmith, 217-8 

lost plays, 1, 51-2, 56-6, 64, 98, 104, 124, 129, 140, 145, 147, 140, 209, 213, 242, 286, 
297, 209, 302-3, 305-6, 336-8, 342 
lottery, 200, 213-4 

lyric monologue ( stances ), 28, 32, 135, 145, 176 


“machine” plays, 20, 28, 171, 170-8, 217, 313, 319, 324, 327-8, 334 
magic, 88-90, 104-6, 174-6, 230-7, 301, 311, .323-7 

manners, .32, 66, 87, 96, 10.3, 110, 1.39-40, 140-7, 160-1, 164, 168, 162 3, 166 7, 176, 
179, 182, 184, 186-7, 189, 192, 194, 203, 211 .3, 218 9, 221 3, 234, 247, 250, 253, 
201, 264, 266 8, 278-9, 292 3, 297, 305, 313, 328, 3.33 4 

marionettes, 7, 167, 230, 240-1, 301, .311-4, 317, 322, .320, 330, .335, 342 
mask, 167, 170, 182 .3, 207, 209, 260, 267-9, 294 0, .302 

mervetlleiue, 33. 40-1, 4.3-4, 47-9, 57. 65, 70 1, 73-4, 76-80, 8.3, 88 90, 94, 99 101, 105-6, 
109, 125-33, 136-7, 141, 147, 164 7 , 205-6, 342 
Mexican history dramatized, .30, 55, 332 
miles glonosus, 279, 301 


noble, LUinic provincial, 213-5, 2.34-0, 268, 299-300 
noble, comic young, 5, 202, 228, 292, 295 

notary, 148, 155 7, 165-0, 109-70, 183-4, 220 2, 224 0, 2.31 2, 2.>5, 208. 279, 291 


Odeon, 240, 264 

officers, modern ormy, in plays, 140, 151, 153-4, 158 9, 161 3, 105 0, 178, 221, 247-8, 
251-2, 280 2, 286, 201, 300-1, 309 10, 327 

opera, 5, 7, 9, 12, 18, 20, 22 3, 20, 28, 42, 59, 09, 111, 124 5, 130, 144 0, 107 8, 179, 
182, 201-3, 209, 212, 215-0, 234, 230, 240, 259, 200 7, 272, 275, 209-300, 302-3, 
310, 316, 318-28, 335 
opdra comigue, 230, 314, 320, 322, 335 


Pans described, 166, 197-8, 222-3 

Pans, localities in (except theaters, taverns, and libraries), 11, 15, 17, 21, 154, 169, 
166, 182-3, 234, 239, 311 3, 317, 322, 339 

parody, 104, 116, 134, 146, 168, 175, 202, 212, 223, 230 2, 240-2, 206, 278, 299, 302, 
310, 317-8, 320 6, 328 9, 335 

patois, 151 2, 154, 161, 170, 182, 206, 208, 233, 241, 248 9, 287, 268 70, 274, 305, 334 
pawnbroker (revendeusc), 210 1, 256, 2''.8, 200, 330 

peasant, 147-8, 151, 153-4, 1.58, 161, 109 70. 174, 177 8. 181, 184, 187, 193 4. 200, 205-8, 
213-5, 232-3, 240 1, 246 9, 263 4, 269, 274 5, 30,5, 308 10, 321, 32 ) 4, 327 8, 333 4 
pedant, 190, 228, 230 7, .309, 316, 327, 330 
physician, 148, 194, 217 8, 220, 224, 250, 203-4, 302 4, 330 
pirate, 218, 271 
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play within a play, 164-70, 176-8, 181, 230-2, 308-10, 321 
poet in a play, 217, 221, 228-9, 259, 308-10, 324 

police, 9, 18, 22, 165-6, 182, 191-2, 223, 232, 238, 240, 242, 245-6, 258, 312, 315-9, 

322 325 329 332 

politics,’ 32 3! 57, ’73-4, 77, 83-5, 95, 114, 116, 141-2, 146-7, 177, 188 
Porte Saint-Martin theater, 233. 
poster, 312, 321 
prictosiii, 112, 301, 303 

prologue, 12, 14-5, 20, 22, 24, 104, 132, 145 8, 150, 152, 164 6, 176-7, 179, 181-3, 187, 
190-1, 200-3, 215-7, 221, 230, 242, 202, 261, 266, 268, 270, 302-4, 306 9, 313, 320, 

323 333 336-8 

proprieties, 6, 10, 24-5, 33 4, 41, 43, 45, 49, 60, 64, 78, 84, 95, 103-4, 118 9, 123, 128-9, 
139, 146, 148-9, 179. 183, 189, 191, 194, 201-2, 216, 223 4, 226-8, 230, 233, 266, 
268-70, 273-5, 285, 313, 316, 322, 328 8, 333 
proverbea dramattques, 7, 238 

publication of plays, 6, 30-6, 70, 149, 266, see discussions of individual plays 

recognition, 34-5, 30, 40, 46 9, 64 7, 71, 79, 80, 88, 89, 90, 03 8, 101, 105-6, 109-12, 
114, 116-9, 122, 125 !), lJl-2, 134, 138 41, 190-2, 201, 205, 220-1, 223, 228, 244, 333 
Bosicrucians, 342 

school plays, 7-9, 31, 41, 82, 104, 130 2, 134 
sea captain, 148, 200, 203-5, 248, 309-10 
nfflets, 146, 254, 277, 309-10 

skepticism, religious, 106, 110, 121-2, 136, 186-7, 237, 266, 274 

social ambition of aervniits, 147, 151, 154, 162 3, 167, 222, 247, 254, 256, 258-0 

songs, popular, 319 20, 324, 328 

Spanish inOuence, 2, 31, 99, 145, 148-50, 171, 173-6, 184, 238, 250-4, 264, 285-6, 298, 
316, 322, 327 

stage decoration, 31 2, 40 1, 56, 105, 178 83, 237, 252, 266, 273, 276-8, 304, 315, 319, 
328, 333-4, 339-40 
stammering, 153 4 

stars (planets, moon, c-oiiiet), 147, 187, 205-6, 250, 301 2 

struggle, psychological, 43 4, 53, 57-8, 60 2, 65-6, 72-4, 77, 85, 92, 105, 100, 111, 114, 
126, 132, 136, 139, 195 6, 208 

style, 32, 41-2, 49 51, 55, 00, 69, 72, 78-9, 83, 87-8, 96-7, 100, 103, 107 8, 110-2, 115-8, 
121, 123, 128, 131, 139, 142, 151, 163, 171, 176, 181-3, 198, 214, 218, 223-4, 226-7, 
233, 264, 267, 272, 278, 281, 287, .328 9 
Swiss in plays, 156, 201 3, 218, 231, 233, 264, 309-10 

tavern, 98, 104, 130, 181 2, 206, 279, 330 
tax, 23 4, 26, 322 

teacher, 104-.5, 108, 130, 134, 170, 200, 210 2, 218, 236 7, 247, 310, 324-5 
ThiUtre du Faubourg Saint Laurent, 277 

Thddtrc Itahen, 108 9, 216, 233, 240, 252, 267, 273, 276-7, 301, 307, 311-2, 314-6, 
318-20 322 3 327 329 335 342 

theory of drama, 29 s’l, .53,’ 50, (lO, 62, 69, 72, 74, 77, 84, 88, 96, 109, 132-3, 144, 146, 
179, 202, 212, 220, 275, 279 SO, 307 
tobacco, 147, 260, 266, 271-2, 310, 328 

tragedy, 1, .5, 8 14, 16 7, 19, 20, 22, 26-144. 146-7, 149-50, 155, 179, 194-5, 198, 205, 
212, 226, 228, 231, 23.5, 249, 200, 272, 283, 207, 303, 300, 318, 332 4, 336-8 
tragi comedy, 79, 173, 212, 289 
Turkish history dramatized, 30-1, 52-5, 138 9 

undertaker, 148, 165 

unities, 28, 32 3, 145, 148, 183, 211, 307, 313, 323-4, 329, 333, see the discussions of 
individual plays 

verse, .32, 41, 49, 50, 87, 96, 112. 118, 125, 131, 140 1, 145, 149-.50, 171, 173, 175-7, 
179, 181-.3, 18.5, 187, 189, 200, 213, 217-8, 224, 231, 233-4, 238, 240, 249, 259, 
266, 276-6, 278, 287, 297, .306, 318, 332-3, 336-8 

war, inOuencc of or allusions to recent or contemporaneous, 22, 26, 33, 127, 146, 154, 
158, 161, 160, 177, 181, 184, 192 3, 217-8, 220-3, 239, 251, 255, 257, 261, 284, 
332-4 

wig, 17, 162, 242, 260 

women dramatists, 27, 29, 36, 49, 50, 52, 69-81, 102 3, 124, 333 
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AbeiUe (a1)b£), 31, 134, 300, Lpncie, OS 
Abeille (actor), 144, 299, Crispin taloux, 
306, Ftlle Valet, 306, 338 
Ablamourt, d’, 8 
Absalum, 84 
Abaalon, see DuchS 

Academic des femmes, see Chappuzeau 

Achitophel, 84 

Addison, Oaio, 31, 143 

Adelphes, see Baron, M 

Adelphoe, see Terence 

Adieux des officters, see Dufresny 

Adontas, 8 

Adulatores, 8 

AEgiste, see Fralard 

^schyliis, 104, 127, Choephon, 105 

i^sop, 180 

Agallis, 309 

Apioteurs, see Dancourt 
Agnppa, see Qumault, Philippe, and Rin- 
peiroua 
Apippina, 33 
Agnppxnc, see Cyrano 
Alain, R , 338, Upreuve rfetproque, see 
Le;rrand 

Alard, frJres, 7, 303 4, 311 2, 118 21 
Albert, Alaurioe, 2, ThfAtres de la Poire, 
124, 277, 311 

AUeste, see Hardy, La Grange-Chanuel, 
and Racine 

Alcestis, see Euripides 
Alcibiade, see Campistron 
Alexander, 141 
Allainval, 189, 341 2 
Almaiiach de Milan, 301 
Altrocchi, 224-5 
A/eire, see Voltaire 
Amalasonte, see Qumault, Philippe 
Amons mlicules, see Legrand 
Amant de sa femme, see Boissy 
A monte Amant, see Cainpistron 
Amunt masquf, see Dufresny 
Amants jalowr, see Lesage 
Amants magnifiguri, see Moliere 
Ainasis, 18 

Amasis, sec La Grange-Chanccl 
Ami fVttx, see Erckniann et Chatrian 
Amour Charlatan, see Dancourt, CamAdie 
des comMiens 
Amour Tltahle, see Legrand 
Amour mideein, sec MoliAre 
Amouri de Tremhlotin, sec Fuzclier, 
Thesie 

Amours de Vdnus et de Mars, 323 
Amour vengf, see Lafont 
Ampftitruo, see Plautus 


A mphitrj/on, sec Moliirc 
Ancier, d’. 225 
Andria, see Terence 
Andrtcnne, see Baron, M 
Anrfroma^ue, ace Racine 
Androntc, see Campistron 
Anisson, 35, 84 

Aitncuu maqtqtie de Krunel, see lie d’Al 
etne 

Annthal, see Riupeirons 
Attuitat (anon ), 8 

Annuflirc HuIIeftn of Roc de Phist de 
France, 127 
Antioonc, see Rotroii 
Antiothus, see Nndal 
AnftoehvK et Choptitrr , see Deschamps. 
Apollon a la foire 110, 287, 120 
Apoficffire dfealuif, see Villiera, C 
Apri s soupf del auherqei, sec Poisson, R 
Apnea, IS 

Arafcinn Kiqhti, 27.5, 325 
Arfci/rc des diffirendi, sec Lesage, Point 
d'honneur 

Argenaon, d’, «, 9, 18, 10, 70, 270, 31.1, 
117 

Arianc, see Corneille, Th 
Ariosto, 210 
Anstobuliis, 01 

Aristotle, 29, 14, .17, 40, 38, 106, 212, 228, 
J'oetin, BO 

A rlequm it la quinguctte, see Pcllcgrin 
Arleqiiin an hal du Cours, 121 
Arfo/um ou Ifahat, . 12.1 
Arleqmn out enfers, see Ortthee 
i rlequm baron allemand 122 1 
Arlequm-Colomhtnc, see Ltsage, Volom- 
bme iilcquin 
Arlequin eolonil, 12.1 
Arlequin Comfdten aux Chaittps Eltsies, 
see Bordelon 

Arlequin Kcolu r iqnoranl el S'r aramouche 
Pfdant srrupuliui, 11(1 7 
Arfcouin Empercur dans la lune, see 
Fatmiiillc 

Aric(/uin Ence ou la Prise di 7 ropes, .122 
Arlequin et Affectin morti par amour, 
see Lesage 

Arlequin tl Mcsselin hiureux pour un 
moment, .121 

Arlequin ct tSearamouchc lendangeurs, 
122 

Arlequin faiori (jouct) dc la fortune, 

.121 

A rlequm fille malqri lui, .12 1 
Arlequin Gcntilhommi par hasard, see 
Biuncolclli, P F 


'Titles of boohs are entered under the names of their authors P’ays and operas 
are also hated under their own titles Persons mentioned as iharaiters in works 
of fiction are excluded 
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Ariequm grand-vtstr, 322 
Arleqmn H^acltus, 321 
Arlequm Itugire, see Fatouville, 
ilrle^utn Misanthrope, see Biancolelli, L 
Arleqnxn Prince et Paysan, 323 
ArUqmn Prothie, see Fatouville 
Arlequxn Steal du Dootexir, 323 
i.rle 9 utn Sultane favorite, see lietellier 
Arna, 09, 70 

Ame et Pittis, see Barbier, Mile 
Artabanes, 119 

Artoxerce, see Boyer, Desebamps, and 
Magnon 

Artaxerxes (son of Xerxes), 119 

Artaxerxes II, 120 

Artenay, d’, 14 

As[>asia, 309 

Astiages, l.il 

Astrate, see Quinault, Philippe 

Atbaliah, 59 

Athalxe, see Racine 

Atrie et Thyeste, see Crdbillon 

Attalus, 72 

Attendee-mol sous I'orme, see Regnard 
Atys, see Quinault, Philippe 
Aubert, la, 14 

Augier, Kmile, Aoenturt^e, 343, Ef 
frontis, 259, Oendre de M Poirter, 343 
Aulnoy, Mine d’, 275 
Aumnnt, due d', 30, 87, 90 
Auteurs du Reiond Ordre, 37, 84, 162, 
188, 193, 195, 213, 237, 277, 280 
Avantures dee Champs Elxstes, see L C 
D V 

Avore, see Moli^rc 

Avenfures comtques d’Arlequxn, see Ha 
guenet 

Aventures de Cythere, 323 
Aiientuncre, sec Augier 
Avooat Ptttetin, see Brueys 
Ayen, cointe d', 8(1 
Ayen, cniiitcsse d', 80 

Babmger, G , Wanderung der Novelle 
von Cervantes “ El Cvrxoso xmpertx- 
nente,” 285 

Bague enchanti (Foire), 323 
Ball, 189 

Baillx d Aniires, see Regnard, Vendanges 

Bailli Marquta, 303, 330 

Bajazet, 53 

Bajavet, see Ratine 

Bal d’Autetl, see Boindin 

Baldeiispcrger, .140 

Balrac, G de, 300 

Bangturoutxer, see Fatouville 

Banville, Ortngotre, 343 

Barba, 210, 224 

Barberet, 2, <21, 329, Leaage, 311, 320, 
323 <^27 

Barbier, Mile, 2, 00, 79, 81, Ame et Pitas, 
27, 29, 33, 70-2, 78, 336, Comilte, 32-3, 
72-3, 330. Mart de Jules Cesar, 31, 70 8, 
337, Batsons httCratres, 49, 70, 78, 102, 
Thiitri de I'amour, 69, 70, Tomyrxs, 
31-2, 34, 73-0, 78, 337 


Barbter de Sivxlle, see Beaumarchais 
Barbin, 200 
Barbin, veuve, 304 

Bardon, 2, 174-6, “Don Quxchotte’’ e» 
France, 173, 285 
Baro, 308 

Barois, 250, 252, 254, 257, 203 
Baron, Andrd, 336 

Baron, Catherine, 17, 26, 312, 314-5, 319- 
20, 322, 329 

Baron, F,tienne, 10, 13, 15-8, 20, 22, 24, 
28, 41, 127, 134, 168, 170, 181, 190, 203, 
242, 309, 312, 314-5, 321, 332 
Baron, le, see Baron, A 
Baron, Michel, 3, 25, 86, 95, 107, 144, 332, 
334, Adelphes (Boole des pires), 148, 
190-2, 199, 290, 336, Andnenme, 14-7, 
18H90, 191 2, 330, Homme i bonne 
fortune, 289, 343, Jaloux, 195, 286 
Baron d’Albtkrac, see Corneille, Th 
Berras, Stage Controversy, 9 
Barrid, see Fonprd 
Barrois, 200, 203, 205, 207, 209, 213 
Batatlle de dames, see Scribe 
Baudin, 224 
Baur, 7 

Bavaria, Duke of, 36, 79, 181 
Baxter, 23, 314, 319, 329 
Bayle, 341, Dicitonnatre, 138 
Bcaubourg, 10, 12 3, 15-7, 21, 25, 86, 116, 
127, 184, 168, 284, 332 
Bcaubourg, la, 10, 12 3 
Beauchamps, 2, 191, 243, Recherches, 35, 
52, 242 

Bcauchasteau, 330 

Beaumarchais, Barbter de Sivxlle, 342, 
Manage de Figaro, 342 
Beaune, dame de, sec Baron, Catherine 
Beaune, Pierre Cliarreticr de, 314 
Beauval, 10 2, 14, 10, 205 
Bcauval, la, 10 2, 14, 10, 20, 41, 80, 190, 
203, 205, 217, 219, 332 
Betquc, 300 

Bedcau, Francois, see L’Kspy 
Bedeau, Julien, see Jodelet 
Beck, Mme von dcr, sec Maurice, veuve 
Beck, Maurice von der, 17, 311-2 
Belin, 28, 50, 04, 143, Mustapha et 
Zfangtr, 29, 31, 33, 52-5, 08, 90, 134-6, 
138, 333, 337, Othon, 52, Vononez, 52, 
3.10 

Belin (printer), 200, 203, 205, 207, 209, 
213, 277, 280 

Bellavainc, Santho Panga, 316 
Bcllegarde (abbe),8 
Bellegarde (of Foire), 314 
Bcllerosc, .140 
Bclletour, 14 
Belloni, 314 
Benjamin Gapttf, 9 
Birintce, sec Racine 

Bernard, Catherine, 79, 81, Brutus, 60, 78 
Bernardin, 2, 47, Comidte xtalxenne en 
Prance, 264, 311 
Berry, due de, 5, 6, 302-3 
Berry, duchesse de, 13 
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Bertrand, 312-3, 315, 318 
Beugme, 185 

Biancolelli, D , 168, 310, 314 
Biancolelli, L , 316, Arlequ%n Jiftsanthrope. 
310 

Biancolelli, P-F (Dominique), 23, 314- 
6, 321, Arlegutn Genttlhomme par 
hasard, 316, Fotre galante, 322 
Bible, 87, 96-7, 105, Ecdesiaaticus, 88, 
Exodua, 94, Genesie, 94, Judges, 82-3, 
II Samuel, 84 

BtbUothique du thiAtre frangota, 2, 82, 
124, 189, 191, 267, 302, 304 
Bibliothique Frangoiae, 140, 282 
Bignon, 132 

Stographte ginirale, 45, 70, 79, 87, 124, 
138, 207 

Blessebois, Corneille de Mile de 8qay, 
341, Marthe he Hager, 341 
Blot, 216 
Boccalini, 300. 

Bodin, 309 
Bohning, 340 

Boileau, 68, 75, 117, 221, (Euvrea, 9 
Bomdin, 112, 130, 274, 333, Bal d’AuteuH, 
6, 148, 206, 268 70, 336, (Euvrea, 207-8, 
270, Petit-maitre de robe, 267, Port de 
mer, 144, 148-9, 270 2, 277, 330, IVots 
Oaaeona, 254, 267-8, 270, 280, 336 
Boishsle, 2, 107, 127 9 
Boisrobert, 120, 252, 266, Folle Gageurc, 
340, Trota Orontea, 145, 254, 267 
Boisay, ilmant de aa femme, 276 
Bonarelli, G, Ftlh dt Sctro, 191 
Bonarelli, P , 52 3 
Bonhomme jadia, see Murger 
Bonnassies, 2, Comidie Franqaxae, 6, 14, 
23 4, 27, 35, Spcctaclea foratna, 23 4, 
311, 318 

Bounefon, 2, 3, 7, 284-5 
Bonnet enchant A, sec Brdcourt, Jaloux 
tnvtatblc 

Bon Boldat, see Dancourt 
Boorscli, 340 

Bordelon, 145-0, 299, Arlequm Comidaea, 
307-8, Coram et Ic Clam, 308, Granda 
et lea PeUta, 308, llital, 307, iloltere 
Comedien, 307-8, Potaaon Comedten, 
307, 308 10 
Bornier, 104 
Bossuet, 7, 8, 293 
Botot, Ch -Claude, see Dangeville 
Botot-Dangeville, A F , 13 
Bouillon, duebesse de, 36, 52, 09, 70 
Boulanger, 224 

Bourbon-Condd, Louis due de, 36, 96, 98 
Bourbons, 331 

Bourgeoia de Falatae, see Ilegnard 
Bourgeotaea A la mode, see Dancourt 
Bourgeotaea de quality, see Hauteroche 
Bourgeoxa Genttlhomme, sec Moh5rc 
Bourgogne, due de, 7 
Bourgogne, duebesse de (Daupbine), 5, 6, 
50, 80, 80, 270, 290, 303 
Bourqum, 2, 6-9, 237, 340 
Boursault, 2, 09, 70, 144, 146, 219, 334, 


Comidte aana titre (Mercure galant), 
185, 311, 343, Eaope A la cour, 6, 15, 
147-8, 185-8, 336, Eaope A la vtlle 
{Eaope, Fablea d’Eaope), 185, 188, 199, 
277, Lettres nouvellea, 187, Eveandrea, 
220 

Boursault, veuve, 185 
Boyer, 28, 31, 04, Artaxerce, 120, Eaaew, 
91, Jephti, 82, 88, Judith, 82 
Brdcourt, Jaloux tuvtaible, 326 
Brdmond, VBeureux Eaclave, 306 
Brenner, 193 

Brmsson, 70, 87, 00, 200, 203, 205, 207, 
209, 213, 311 
Bntannicus, 01 
Brttannicua, see Racine 
Brossc, 252 
Brosse (younger), 28.5 
Broulbiet, 300 

Brueys, 3, 28, 192, 108, Ai.ocat Pateltn 
xPaiehn), 144, l')S-i. 199, .3.37, 342, 
Concert rtdtcule, 248 328, Empiriquea, 
224, Gabtnie, 14, 18, 130, Grandeur, 5, 
14, 16, 144, 194, 215, 277, 343, Uuet, 
189. 203 

Brunet, Cb , 2, Manvel du hbrairc, 231 
Brunet, M , 35, 70, 124 
Brunet frires, 230 
Brunetiere, 2, Hpoquca, 11.3, 118 
Brunot, Utatoxn de la longue [rangaxae, 
203 

Brutua, set* Bernard, Cntberiiic, I’orde, 
and Voltaire 

Brutua Premier Consul dca Itomaxna, 8 
Biiiiur, .3, 2S4 .5 

Burnet, 3, JIarr dnlotnc hrgrand, 11,2.14, 
2 16 8, 240. 242 3, 24.5 9 

Cademosto da Lodi, 224 
Cadet de (laaioqiic, 11 
Caesar, 31. 77, 110 1. 233 
Caffaro, 7 

Caillavit et de Kl.'rs, PriiacroK, 143 
Cailloue, .lauiiies, 163 
Calderon, 2()4, 1‘ior eata que C'taba, 145, 
252 

CttHirhoi , see Boy 

Caiiipardon, 2, Coni' duna dv rot, 10-2, 
15 20, 22, 231, 284, .107, Bpirturlea de 
la Fom, 15 (i, 18, 23, 210, ill 2, 314- 
22, 336 

( aiiipistioii, 1, 27, 123, 1 44, 104, 41ri- 
Inadc, 1.3 28, 120, 168, tmanie .4mant, 
168, Indrontr 38, .18, 198, 297, Jaloux 
dfaahuaf, I!)'! 206 , 1 , 1 1 , .1 17 
Cujripra, 1.10 
(iipaielli, jtlbergati, 100 
Caprxre, (in, see Musset 
('aptxfa, see Krij 
Captxrx, see Plautus 
Casiinoi.i, III 
Cassius 1)10, 70 
Catilina, see Cr3hillon 
Cato, pee Addison 
Cato, Elder, 197 
t ato, 5r oungcr, 140 3 
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Oaton, see Deschamps 
Oaton d’Ohque, see Descjiemps 
Cetnture magique, see Rousseau, J -B 
Celer, 13S 
Oelte, 8 

Celse martyr, 8 

Ciphale ct Procrxs, see Dancourt 
Cervantes, 145, 173, 184, 286, 298, 308-9, 
327, Don Quucote, 2, 174 0, 238, 285 
Cbalcocondylas, 138 
Chanipdord, 14 

Cliaiiipioii, E , 2, 112, 342, Comidxe- 
Fratigatae, 219, 229, 262 
Champion, H , 8, 10, 173 
ChampmesU, 10, 10, 20, Coupe enchantde, 
52, 103, 270, 322, 342-3, FlorenUn, 215- 
C, 342, Orxaettee, 210, 254, Rue de 
fittmi Dents, 270 
Chanipmcsle, la, 8, 11, 18-20, 332 
Champvallon, la, 10, 13, 15, 203, 212 
Changuion, 300 
Chapnnni^rc, 328 

Chappuroau, 63, 184, Acaddmie dee 

femmes, 243, Cohn-Matllard, 151 
Charm, 210 
Charpcntier, 284 

Ghateaulirun, 29, Mahomet Second, 31, 
33, ISH-iO, 338 
Ch&teauncuf, la, 315 
Chftteauneuf, Marie-Anne, see Duclos 
Chavigni de Saint-Martm, Tnomphe de 
la comMte, 9 

Chcfe-d’ceuvre de Lafosae, ete , 37 
Ohefa-d'nuvre dea auteurs tomtques, 162, 
200, 213 
Chesspx, 340 

Chevalier, 208, Qalana ndaculea, 328 

Chevalier h la mode, sec Damoiirt 

Chevalier Joueur, sec Dufresny 

Chtnota, see Kegnard 

Choephorx, see jEsthylus 

Choix de pt^cca, 185, 193 

ChrOtien, Antoine, .113 

Christ, 110 

Cicero, 222, .308 9 

Cid, sec Corneille, 1’ 

Cm no, see Corneille, P 

Cinthio, 315 

Circd, sec Corneille, Th 

Clarctie, L6o, 3, Essai sur Leaage, 25 0 

Claudius, 33, 70 

Clatareau, 13 

Clavel, 14 

Clavel (Fonprf), la, 10, 13 4, 178, 309 
Clfarquc, see Gomez 
Climence d’Augustc, 9 
ClOmcnt ct La Porte, 2, 170, 194, Anec- 
dotes dramatiqucs, 42, 188, 230 
Cliop&tre, see La Chapelle 
CIos, 236, 240 

Cocher eupposd, see Hauteroche 
Cocu imaginaire, see Moli6rc, Sganarelle 
Colld, Charles, 104, 207, Jaloux comgi, 
209, Thfdtre de Socidti, 209 
Cohn MttiUard, see Chappuzeau and Dan- 
court 


Colombtne bohimienne ou Fourbtne, 322 
Comidie dea eomidtens, see Dancourt and 
ScudOry 

Comidie sans oomidte, see Quinault, 
Philippe 

Comidie sans femme, see Bordelon, Pots- 
son Comidien 

Comidie sane tiire, see Boursault 
Comnena, Anna, 309 
Comnenus, 138 
Concert ridicule, see Brueys 
Cond4, le Grand, 7 
Cond4, prince de, 96 
Constantini (Octave), 314-5, 322 
Conti, prince de, 90 

Conti, prmcesse de, 7, 80-1, 107, 302, 338 
Copernicus, 302 

Coquette de village, see Dufresny 
Coram et le Clam, see Bordelon 
Coiliulo, 01 

Cordier, H , 3, Basal bibliographique sur 
Lesage, 24.3, 2.50, 262, 254, 267, 
261, 26.3 

Coriaus et Callirhoi, see La Fosse 
Corneille, P, 20, 20, 31, 41, 49, 69, 71-3, 
78, 100, 107, 117 8, 123, 169, 180, 187, 
298, 332, 340, Cid, 27-8, 32, 80, 125, 
1.3.5, 1.5.5, 175, 189, 219, 22.3, 251, 278, 
3.39, .342, Cinna, 9, 11, 14, 28-9, 33, 44, 
77, 96, no, 343, Don Sanohe, 27, 
Herachui, 21, 34, 60, 124, 322, Horace, 
12, 14, 28, 60, 74, 141, 342, Milite, 295- 
8, Menieur, 341, 343, Bicomede, 28, 
121, 135, (Edipe, 34, 99, Othon, 142, 
Polyeuete, 11, 13, 28, 32, 43, 68, 116-0, 
135, 189, 313, Paychi (see Moli5re, 
Psyehi), Rodogune, 13, 28, 60, 92, 103, 
134, 290, .34.3, Sertoriua, 33 
Corneille, Th , 123, 144, 150, 296, Anone, 
20, 28, 40, Baron d’Albikrac, 5, Cirri, 
28, 146, 171, 177, Darius, 120, Devi 
nercsse, 217, Dorn dear d’ Avalos, 220, 
254, Essex, 28, 91, Fcatin de Pierre, 
343, (leolicr dr soy meame, 13, Inconnu, 
20, 171, 176 7, Laodicc, 11, Pierre 
philnaophale, ,342, Timoerate, 34 
Corneille de Mile de Sgay, see Blesscbois 
Cornelia (mother of the Gracchi), 32, 69, 
72-3 

Cornelia (Vestal), 135 
Cornelia (wife of Pompey), 300 
Corndlic, mere dea Orarques, see Barbier, 
Mile 

Comflie Vestale, see Ildnault 
Corpus histonae byzantinae, 138 
Correspondance httirairc, 230 
Cosroes, sec Rotrou 
Cotgrave, 293 
Couct, 229 

Coupe enchant fc, see Champmcsld 
Coupe enchantie (Foirc), 321 
Coups de Vamour, see Quinault, Philippe 
Colircillon, marquis de, 280, 290 
Coypcl, 20 
CrasBUB, Publius, 72 

CrObillon, 1, 2, 26, 36, 41, 50 2, 68, 80, 
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123-4, 132, 143, Atr4e et Thyeete, 29, 
33-4, 98, XOO-4, 106, 108, 122, 128, 236, 
240, 318, 333, 33T, Oottltnd, 98, ISlcctTB. 
29-31, 34, 98, 100, 105, 107, 10812, 
118, 122, 337, Idom6n6e, 31, 33, 88-100, 
101, 106, 122, 125, 337, Mort des enfana 
de BrutuSt 98, (Euvrea, 17, 104, 119, 
Pyrrhus, 98, Rhadamiste et Z^nohxe, 
18, 21, 28 9, 31, 34-5, 98, 112-8, 120, 
122, 320, 333-4, 338, 8im%ramia, 21, 98, 
Tnumvirat, 98, Xercha, 31, 33, 98, HO- 
BS, 338 

Cr4billon, Mme, 98 
Crdbillon iila, 98 
Crep], 154 

Crxspvu Oenttlhomme, see Montfleury 
Crtaptn $aloux, see Abeille (actor) 
Crtaptn Vheureux fourhe, see Marivaux, 
P4re prudent 

Cnspvn tnidectn, see Hauteroche 
Crtaptn ntuatctcn, see Hauteroche 
Crtaptn rtval, see Lesage 
Crtttque, 323 

Crtitque de VBcole dea femmes, see Mo- 
l]6re 

Crtitque de Turcaret, see Lesage 
CrtUque du L4qatatre, see Kogiiard 
Croesus, see Lejay 
Curteux ImperUnent, sec Destouches 
Cyrano, Agrtpptne, 187, Pidant joue, 168 
Cyrus, 09, 80 

Cyrus (brother of Artaxerxos IT), 120 
Cyrus, see Danchet 
Cyrus (anon ), 8 
Cyrua reatituiua, see La Rue 

Dabo, veuve, J7, 4(i, 1 'll -2, 2(i7 8, 

270 

Dacier, 9 

Dacier, Mme, 9, 331, Des <austs de la 
corrupiton du goust, 330 
Dalibray, 34, 52-3 
Dame xnvxsthle, see Hauternt he 
Dame tnvtsihle (Foire), 321 2 
Damocles, 8 
Damon et Pyihxas, 8 
Damour, Charlotte, 20 
Dana4, see Lafont 
Danatdes, see Gombauld 
Danchet, 45, 49 51, 80, 87, 143, 123, 325, 
333, Cyrus, 29, 32, 34, 110 1, MOB, 
337, FCtes v/ntUenntt, 108, 322, 'i2\ 
Histone, 130 328, Theatre, im 112, 
Tyndartdes, 10, 20, 33, 13B j, 210, 318, 
337 

Uancourt, 1, 2, 10, 12 3, 18, 20, 28, 140, 
185, 187, 200, 213, 217, 210, 234, 240, 
243, 249 50, 204, 207-8, 274 5, 299, 311, 
314-.5, 333, Afftoteurs, 149, JS8 bj, 107, 
184, 247, 262, 337, Bon Soldo I, 16.5, 
171, 176, Bonrgeotaea a la mode, 258, 
Ciphale et Procne, 24, 147 8, ITJSl, 

183, 338, Chevalier a la mode, 150, 159, 

184, 244, Cohn-Maillard, 151 2, 184, 
238 301 336, Comfdte dcs comidicne, 
16-7, 20,’ 767 70, 318, 321, 337, Diable 


boiteua, 148, l€i 6, 167, 183, 257, 318, 
327, 337, Divertiiaemetit de Soraua, 7, 
21, 778 9, 304, FamMe i la mode, 287, 
Fetes nocturnes du Cours, 164, 782-3, 
321, 338, Fotre de Besoms, 11, Foire 
Baint-Oermain, 1], Oalaut Jardmier, 

144, 149, 1S21,, 184, 215, 283, 303-4, 
334, 330, 343, Gazette de HoUaude, 161, 
Impromptu de Livry, 21, 778, 179, 
Impromptu de Surines, 147, 181-2, 338, 
Madame Artus, 145, 154 8, 184, 238, 
337, Matson de campaqne, 150, Mart 
retrouvi, 150, 327, Mitempspeose, 307, 
Notaire ohhgeant, 153, Opemteur 
Bang, 11, 15, 152, 330, Retour des 
officters, 150, 246, 258, Sancho Panga, 

145, 77.3 0, 184, 238, 327, 338, Second 
Chapitre, 145, 148, 1.59, 164 7, 183, 247, 
257 8, 202, 337, Trahtton puitte, 111-S, 
183-4, 337, Trots Coustnes, 11, 20, 22, 
Tuteur, 151, 301, Vendanges, 161, 178, 
Vendanqra de Suresnes, 154, 343, Vert 
Galant, lUl 4, 338 

Dancolirt, la, 10, 1.1, 15, 178, 100, 242, 
300, 315 

Dantourt, Manon, 10 1 
Danioiirt, Miiiii, 0, 10, 13, 20, 170, 178, 
100, 242, 309 

Dangcau 0, 0, 158, Journal, 2, 5, 72, 86, 
95, 107, 159-60, 178, 181, 270, 302 3, 
312 

DangCMlle, 11, 13, 15, 24 
Pangi'ville, la, bcc Gruadval, la 
Bantel, 8 

Dante, 225, Inferno, 224 
DuriUB, 1 19 

Dartus, see Corneille, Th 
Dauphin (Moneeigncur), 0, 7, 10, 11, 18, 
24, 50, 93, 107, 177, 2.57, 270, 303 
Daiiphinc, nee Bourgogne, duebtuBe de 
Dauvilliers, 14 
David, Ht, 88 
David, Hcnn, 3, 284 5 
David ct Jonathas, 0 
David Savh riconrilialus, 8 
D K , 78 

Debora, see Duchf 
Debonili, 83 

Difjilr dvs In azonc'i, sei Fuzelicr, 
Thfife 

Deb5niiiilt 340 

Debilain 93, 280 

Deluplare, 314 6, 318, 320 

Delaporto, Du mennllrux, 342 

Dclaroehe, 1 9 t 

Deliisme cle lloncbcinay, 0 

Deniades, 309 

Demi mondc, see Dunms fils 
Dfmoeritc, see Regnard 
Demosthenes, 309 
Dentu, 232 

Dipart dcs romediens, '-re Dufresny 
Ddpit amoureuz, see Moli5rp 
Depping, Correspondanre admmistratvoe, 
2. 0, 18, 22 
Desbordea, 37 
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DesbroBBes, la, 10, 13, 16, 127, 173, 203, 
217, 309. 

DeBcarteB, 342 

Detcente de Mezzett* otw enferz. Bee 
Begnard. 

Dezoente de Mezzetm aum enfert ( Foire) , 
323 

Deechampe, Claude, Bee Villiere, C 
DeBchamps, F -M C , 29, Anttochua et 
VUof&tre, 140, Artateerce, 140, Caton 
d’Vtigue, 31, 33, HO-S, 338, Licurgue, 
140, Midus, 140 
DeBgueTTOis, 314 
DeBhoulibreB, Mine, 69, 81 
Deejardins, Mile, 81, 308-0 
DeemareB, Anne-Catbenne, 12-3 
Deamares, Charlotte, 10-1, 13, 18, 20-1, 
24, 26, 28, 41, 49, 80, 90, 127, 134, 137, 
168, 176, 203, 214, 242, 309, 332 
DeBmarcB, N , 10, 13, 15, 203, 311 
Desmaretz, Vmonnatrea, 340 
Desnoireyterrea, 2, Votnidie aaUnque, 188, 
282, Coura galantea, 303 
Dee (Eillete, sec Vib 
Dea CKillete, la, 10 

Destouchea, 3, 7, 22, 26, 144, 146, 148 9, 
266, 284, 304, 333-4, Cuneux Impertt- 
nent, 176, S8S 7, 290, 320-1, 337 fauase 
Agnda, 343, Faunae 1 cute, 297, 3 <8, 
Ingrat, 146, 388 DO, 293, 293 (., 298, 
338, Irriaolu, 3D0 DS, 294, 200, 298, 
320, 338, ilacchabiea, 283, Jftdiaant, 
394-7, 298, 338, Phtloaophe man^, 343, 
Tnple Manage, 297 
Deut(, aee Ilautcrotlie 
Deux ArUgutna, aee Lenoble 
Ucux Jaloux, sue Vial 
Deux Veuvea, aee Dufreany 
Deiinereaae, ace Corneille, Tli 
Dgehangir, aee Zeangir 
Diable botteux, aee Diiiieoiirt 
Dtaloguea enire I’atm et d'A blancourt, 8 
Diderot, 103, 1.17 
Didot, 277, Rfpertmre, 238 
Diogeiica, 141 
Diatratt, aee Begnard 
Divertiaaemcns de Seeaux, 00, .303 
Ihverttaaement de Sieaux, aee Danconrt 
Divertissement pour le Jfetour du Bat, 
aee Legrand 
Dolet, 314 0, 318, 320 
Domanu, 3, 200, 213 
Dom Cesar d’Avalos, aee Corneille, Th 
Dominique, aee Bmneolelli, P F 
Dominos, see Dufreany 
Doiiiitian, 13.3 

Don CHar Ursui, aee Leaage 
Don Juan, aee 3Ioli6re 
Don Handle, see Corneille, P 
Dorimond, 208 
DornA Anne Franimae, 14 
Double Veuvage, aee Dufresny 
Draek, Thddtre de la fovre, 3ll 
Droulliiet, 242, 246 
Droz, 12, 234 

Dryden, Indian Emperour, 50 


Du Boccage, 12-3, 24, 137, 178, 217 
Dubois, Cardinal, 284-5 
Duboa, 341, Bifiexions antiques, 27 
Duch6, 28, 62, 94, 179, Ahaalon, 5, 16, 18, 
21, 29, 32-3, 82, 8^-7, 98-7, 188, 302, 
333, 338, Dibora, 33, 82 4, 97, Iphiginie 
en Taunde, 325, Jonathas, 82 
Duchd, veuve, 80 
Duchemm, 19 

Duchesne (printers), 185, 224, 234, 242, 
246, 294, 304 
Duchesne, veuve, 304 
Duclos, la, 10-1, 13, 18-9, 24, 26, 68, 80, 
86, 107, 116, 315, 3.32 
Du Dcffand, Mme, 1.34, 137 
Dufey, 10, 13, 15, 318 
Dufey, la, 10, 13 

Diifreany, 3, 140 8, 104, 240, 3.33, Adieux 
del officters, 32.3, Amant maaqui, g09, 
337, Chevalier Joueur (Joueur), 210, 
Coquette de village, 15, 20, 25, 149, 
213 5, 334, .3.38, Dipart dea comidiens, 
328, Deux Veuves, 213, Dominos, 209, 
Double Veuvage, 14 7, 20, 144, 149, 
209 3, 215, 336, Esprit de contradiction, 
215, 200, 342, Faux Monnete-Homme, 
20.3 5, 210, 330, Faux Instinct, 149, 
20.5-7, 337, Jaloux honteux, 195, 207-9, 
206, 337, Joueuae, 16, 20.9-13, 337, 
Malade dans maladie, 203, 207, Mai- 
aaaortis, 224, Eeghgint, 210, (Euvrea, 
117, (Fuvrea choiiiea, 213, Opira de 
campagne, 322, Pasquin et Marfono, 
310, Portrait, 209 
Du Lac, 14 

Dumas fila, Demi monde, 343 
Dumas perc. Mile de Belle Isle, 343 
Dumirail, 13, 181 

Dupe de aoi-meame, see Montfleury 
Du Pcricr, 10, 12 
Dupuis, 272 

Du Kagot d’Arccville, ace Morancourt 
Durant, 13 

Du Kyer, 28, 31, 89, 12.3, Saul, 34, 88, 90, 
Sccrole, 12, Thimistocle, 120 
Dutrnit, 2, 109, 115, 120, 123, CrebilUm, 
98, 100, 104, 108, 112-3, 118 0, 122 

Beale dea femmes, ace Moli&re 
Ecole des Jaloux (Foire), .323 
Ecole des mans, aee Muliere 
Eeole des pircs, ace Baron, Adelphes 
Emteaur pour lea Plaideurs, 320 
Effrontes, ace Augier 
Electro, aee Sophoclea 
Elec tre, aee Crdbillon, Longepierre, and 
Pradon 

Eloge of Riupeirous, 04 
Empehos del mentir, aee Hurtado de 
Mendoza 

Empinques, see Brueys 
Ephcaienne, aee Mainfray 
Bpreuve, see Marivaux 
Epreuve riciproque, see Legrand 
Frekmann et Chatrian, Amt Fritz, 343 
Frlac, d’, 95 
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Ernout, PUtut^, 220 
Esoarhagnaa, Comteaae d*, see Moh^. 
Eaope, see Boursault {Eaope d la vtlle) 
and Lenoble 

Eaope d la cotir, see Boursault 
Eaope d la villa, see Boursault 
Eapnt de contradtctton, see Dufresny 
Eaaex, see Boyer, Corneille, Tli , and I<a 
Calpren^de 
Eather, see Racine 
Estienne, 35, 03 
£str6es. Cardinal d*, 317 
Estr4e8, comtesse d’, 302 
Etampes, marquis d*, 87 
Etourdt, see Moli4re 
Etrennea, see Lesage 
Eudoxia, 300 

Eunuque, see La Fontaine 
Euripides, 44-5, 104, 108, 130, Alceatta, 
31, 42 3, Helen, 132, Iphtgeneui among 
the Taunana, 7, 42, 303, Oreatea, 205 
Europe galante, see La Motte 


Fables d’Esope, see Boursault, Eaope d 
la vtlle 

Fdcheux, see Molidre 
Facona du tema, see Saint-Yon 
Fagan, Pupxllc, 215 
Famille d la mode, sec Daneourt 
Famtlle cxtravagante, see Legrand 
Fatouville, Arlcquin empcreur dann la 
lunc, 318, Arlcquin Itngue, 310, Arle- 
qutn Proihde, 316, lianquerouUer, 258, 
Ftlle aavante, 310, Hatrone d'Ephcae, 
273, Pidcaution inutile, 342 
Fauaac Agnca, see Destouchea 
Fau*tac8 (.onfidencca, see Marivaux 
Fauaae Veute, see llcstoutlies 
Faux Damia, see Dufresny, Deur Veuvea 
Faux HonnHe Homme, boc Dufrcsiiy 
Faux Jnatxnct, sec Dufresny 
Feint Campaqnard, see rabscrat 
Femme fille et vi^uve, see Lcgrand 
Femme juge et partie, see Montfleury 
Femme juge et par hr (Koire), 321 
Femmes aavantca, sec Molicre 
F4nelon, T&/maque, 31, 08, 120 
Fciiouillet de Falbaire, Jammahoa, 225 
Feroard, Pouasins de Lida, 31 H 
Ferrari, 2, Traduztoni xtaUane, 112, 119 
Ferner, 28, MonlCsumt, 5, 30, 55 6, 332, 
330 

Feaitn de Pxerre, see Corneille, Th 
Festxn de Pxerre (Foire), JlO 
FHe de Payaana, 323 
F6tea liacchxquea, 323 
FCtea de Thalxe, see Lafont 
FHea du Coura, see Dancuuit 
FCtea parxaxennea, 322 
Fetea v^nxtxennea, see Dancliet 
Feuxllerat, Albert, Esaaya tn Honor of, 
340 

Fxlle auppoaAe, see La Gi tinge Cliancel 
Fxlle Valet, see Abeille (actor) 

FxlJx dx Srxro, see Bonarelli, 0 


Fin du Repertoire, 151, 234-5, 245 6 
Ftnia Pazza, 216 
Fxnta Pazza, see Seals 
Firniin-Didot, 152, 200 
Fitte, 279 

Flaehat de Saint-Sauveur, Pxdoea fug%‘ 
itvea, 210 
Flaubert, 300 
FlaviuH, 72 
F14clner, 7 

Fleury, Cardinal, 207 
Florentxn, see Champmesl^ 

Floridor, 340 
Plon/elle, 207 

Foxre de Btaona, see Daneourt 
Foire qalanle, bee Biiincolelli, P F 
Foire Saint Laurent, see Legrnnd 
Foire Saint (lermaxn, see Daneourt and 
Hegnard 

FoUea amoitrcusea, ^ee Kegnnrd 
Fohea d'laohelle, .ilb 
Folxea d" Octave, 341 
Folle Gaqeurt, see HoiBiolK*rt 
Fonpie, 11-2, 14, 17S 
Fonpre, la, nee la 

Fontaine dc Jouvtnce, 8 
Fontemoing, 104 
Jiontcnay, 13 

Kontenelle, 50, 7«, 01, 98, 110, 12.5, 301, 
308, Thitxs et PeUe, 318 324 0 
Fortea dr Vamour el de la maqie, 311, 
142 

Fouqiiet, 18b 
Fourhe, see I^enoble 
Fourhenes de Scapm, aee Molidre 
Fourberxea de /^caromowf , 318 
Fournier (printer), 40 
Fournier, K, 213, (Euvrra de Hegnard, 
210, 210 221 5, 227, 220 31, 342 
Four divert iB'^ana, bci* Pomaon 1\ 
Fragoni, 112 
Fr.iin du Tremblay 9 
FraiiciiBsini, ‘115 
Frantz, 2 Oriate, 104, 108 
Frederuk tin Great, 112 
Froniiu gouiemtnr du thateau de Verix- 
qihhnquen, 30^, 1 '0 

Fuzelier 1 10, 320 Arlrquin d^frnaeur 
d'Homt re, 330 1, Haviaacmint d IIHhxe, 
312 1, 3Ib, Than, 112, 31b 

Gabmie, Brueyn 

Gacon, ,)4], Poiit auna /aid, 0 

Galana ridtrults see rhevulier 

Galant Jardinttr, sn Dainoiirt 

Galba, 01 

Galen, 218 

GalUnd, Journal, 78 

Gandouin, 257, 111, 323 

Ganedii, 15, 9*1, Of., 103, 123 

Gamier (publislierH), 10 j, 117, 228 

GasM, \tuvL, 185 

Gayet jeunu, 304 

Gazette de Jlollandc, see Dan'ourt 
Gazette dc Rotterdam, 72, 132, 198, 223, 
202, 285, 287, 302 
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Qendre de M, Potner, Bee Augier 
Geneet, 8, 28, S2, 341, Joseph, 7, 29, 33-6, 
82, 93-7, 303-4, 338, Pinilope, 7, 34, 93, 
95, 126, Polymneste, 124 
OenMhomme Quespm, see Vib£ 

GeolTroy, 118 

Oeolter de soy mesme, see Corneille, Th 

George Dandtn, see Moli6re 

G^ruse^, 118 

Gesrres, marquis de, 270 

Oita, see P^thantri 

Gidel, 9 

Gilbert (printer), 285, 288 
Gilbert, G , 38, 70, Tiliphonte, 34 
Gilliers, 151-2, 178-9, 181-2, 209, 230-7, 
240, 208-9, 271, 278, 302 
Gillot, Marchand rtdtcule, 230, 317 
Otlottn pricepteur dee Muses, see Saint- 
Gilles 

Otomale stonco, 224 
Girard, 340 

Girardin, Mme de, Jote fait peur, 343 
Godard, 318 

Godcfroy, ,leannc, sec Utaurice, veuve 
Godcfroy. la, 10, 12, 15 178, 203 
GolOot, ThMlre au colUge, 8 
Goizot, 2, 100, 177, 193, 243, 285, 300, 
307 

Goldstein, Oarius, Xcrsrcs und Arta- 
Terres, 120 

Gombauld, Itanaides, 05, 07 8 
Gomez Mine, 00, 81, Cliarquc, 79, ffabis, 
29, 31, 34, 79, 80, 338, Marsidic, 79, 
QSuvtce mticcH, 79, Kcmiramis, 79 
Gondrin, marquis de, 95 
Gottschod, J C , Ittcrbcndcr Cato, 143 
Gottsihcd, L A V , 72 
Goufreiiiit, 108 

Goiijet, UibUothtque frangoise, 303 
Gratolii, (i<), 72 .) 

Orands et Ics Pclili, see Bordelon 
Grundval, 246, 328 

Grandval (Danjieville), la, 10-1, 13, 15, 
203, 214 5, .309 
Graiiucci, 224 
Gravier, 280 
Grimm, 2, 103, 121, 137 
Ormqoirc, sec lianville 
Onsettes, see Cliainpniesl^ 

Orondeur, see Brueys 
Gros Giiill.iuiiie, 108, .331 
Grubbs, .3, ,7 -It Rousseau, 130, 207, 300, 
302 

Guarini, .57, Pastor fido, 31, 56 
Guerin, lt.3 

Gui^rm, N A M , 299, Myrtil et UHi- 
certe, 302, Psyche de village, 145, .302, 
3.37 

Gu#rin de Bouseal, 150, 175, 184, Sancko 
Pansa, 14.5, 174 

Giu'Tin d’Estriilid, 10, 13, 10, 41, 80, 1.37, 
178, 190, 203, .302 
Guillard, 20.1 

Gnilliird du Jarry, Recuetl, 8 
Guillet de Saint George, Mahomet IT, 138 


Guillot-Gorju, 168-9 
Gutkind, 3, 257, 202 
Guyenet, 318 

Habis, see Gomez, Mme 
Hachette, 113, 118, 124, 135, 153, 254, 
277, 319, 339 
Hamilcar, 233 

Hamilton, 2, 303, (Euvres computes, 68, 
304 

Hammer Purgstall, von, Oeschichte dee 
Osmantschen Reiches, 138 
Hankiss, 3, 280, 289, 296, Destouches, 
284-5, 288, 290, 294 
Hannibal, 233 
Hardy, A , 179, Aleeste, 42 
Harpage, 131 
Hasard, Pierre, .340 
Hatier, 224 

Haiisdmg, 3, Campistron, 195 
Haut-CfPur, 304 

Hanteroehe, liourqeoises de qualitf, 243, 
Cocher supposi, 343, Crispin mideem, 
14, 342, Crispin musicien, 5, Dame »n- 
visible, 122, Deuil, 1.3, 144, .343, Souper 
mat appriti, 72, 254 
Heautontimoroumcnos, see Terence 
Helen, see Kunpides 

Hinault, 2, 29, 1.14, Comilie V estate, 16, 
21, 32, 735 8, 3.18, Pibces de thi&tre, 
1.35 

Ifcrarlius, see Corneille, P 
Herault, 9.3 

Ilentier ridicule, see Scarron 
Hcmam, sec Hugo 
H erode, see Nadal 
Herodotus, 31-2, 37-8, 74-5, 80, 185 
Heroine de roman, see La Grange-Chancel, 
Villc svpposie 
Hisione see Danchet 
Heureux Hsrlare, see Brdmond 
Hippoerntes, 218 
Hispanic Renew, 340 
Histoire des Ouvrages de Sgavans, 187 
Hoffmann, 2, 3, Boursault, 185, 187 
Holtz, 318 

lloraer, Iliad, 98-9, 330, Odyssey, 126 

Homme a bonne fortune, see Baron, M 

Horace, sec Corneille, P 

Hortensia, 309 

Hortcnsius, 309 

Hote de Lemnos, see Malezicu 

Huet, P , 304 

Hugo, Hcmam, 342, Ruy Bias, 343 
Huguet, Dictionnairc du scieiime siecle, 
128 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Empehos del men- 
tir, 254 

Hvginus, 31, 105, 130, 145, Fables, 37 8, 
44, 40, 102, 124 5, 128, 133, 179, 275 
Hypermnestre, sec Riupeirous 

Idominie, sec Crdbillon 
He d’Alcine, 230-1 

II faut qu’une porte , sec Musset- 
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II ne faut furer de nen, see Musset 
Inportuna de Oh&tenay, see Malezieu 
Impromptu de Lwry, see Dancourt 
Impromptu de SurStie, see Dancourt 
/nconnu, see Corneille, Th 
Indian Emperour, see Dryden 
Inis de Castro, see La Motte 
Ingrat, see Destouches 
Ino et Milicerte, see La Grange-Chancel 
Intermidtaire des chercheurs et des cu- 
neux, 285 

Iphigineia among the Taunans, see Eu- 
ripides 

IphigSnte, see Bacme and Malezieu 
Iphig&me en Taunde, see Duchd 
Irene, 138 

Irrisolu, see Destouche<< 

Isocrates, 309 

Jal, 311-2 

Jaloux, see Baron, M 
Jaloux comgi, see Colld 
Jaloux dSaabusi, see Campistron 
Jaloux honteux, see Diifresny 
Jaloux invisible, see Br&ourt 
Jaloux sans jalousie, sec Destouches, 
Fausse Veuve 
James II, 84 

Jammabos, see Fenouillut de Falbaire 
Jephti, see Boyer 
Jeu de V amour, see Marivaur 
Joannidis, 2, 72, 127, 227, -142, Comidie 
Franhaise de 1680 a 1920, 302, 300 
Joan of Arc, 83 
Jodelet, 339 

Jodelet maitre, sec Scarron 
Jodelet aouffleti, see Scarron 
Johnson, T, 100 

Joie fait peur, see Girardin, Mme de 
Jolyot, Prosper, see Crflnllon 
Jonas, 8 

Jonathas, see Duch5 
Jordan, 28,5 
Joseph, see Genest 

Joseph ^Hggpto praefertus, see Lejay 
Josephus, S, 31, 3b, 82, 87, 91 2, 90 
Josephus Agnoarens ftatrvs, 8 
Josephus vetidilus, 8 
Joseph vendu, sec Pfcliantri 
Joseph vendu (anon ), 8 
Josse de Oriodi, 207 
Joueur, see Diifresny (Cheialier Joucur) 
and Regiiard 
Joueuse, see Dufresiiy 
Jourdan, p6re, tSusanna, 130 
Journal des dibats, 229 
Journal des Savants, 8, 142, 202 
Journal de Trivoux, 223 
Journal de Verdun, 138, 2.54 
Judith, see Boyer 

Jullicn, 2, 304, Qrandes Nuits, 7, 303 
Jumeaux, see Regnard, Meneibmes 
Jupiter Crispin, see Lafoiit, Danae 
Jupiter cuneux impertinent, 287, 321 
Justin, 31 , 1 1 9 20 


Justinian, 229 
Justinian, Code, 228 9 

Eemodle, From Art to Theatre, 340 
Koih, 3, Brueya und Palaprat, 193 

Lab5, Louise, Debat, 152 
Lahessnde, Philippiques, 40, 341. 

La Bruyire, 295-0, Caractirea, 188 
La Calprenide, 92, 308-0, Essex, 91, Uort 
de Uilhridate, 17, Mori des enfans 
d'Efrodea, 90-1, 93 
La Chaise, Louise, 13 
La Chaise, p5re de, 64 
La Chapelle, 28, .11, 110, Cleop&tre, 14, 
Telcphonte, 34, .17-9, 42, 105, Zaide, 34 
La Chaussec, Prijuqi h la mode, 198 
Lachevre, Le Casanova du XVID slide, 
341, OJuvres de Dehvnault, 340 
Lacoui , Louis, 232 

Lacroir, Soleinnr, 2, 8, 9.1, 132, 188, 230 
1, 241, 207, 290, .302 3, 300-7, 311, 
319 22 
Ladue, .38 

Lafayette, Mme de, Primesse de Cltvea, 

no 

Lafont, 144 14(1, 140, 242-3, 200, 274, 
300, Amour vntoi, 275, 279 80, 338, 
Hanoi, 147, 275 7, .1.17, Files di Thalte, 
276, 32 >, Eaufrutn, 117, 277 8, 280, 
317, Thefilre, 27.5, 277, 279 80, Trots 
frires noaur, 280 8, 338 
La Fontaine, 128, 14.5, 273, .341, Coupe 
enchaniee (lonte), 103, Eunuque, 189, 
Fables, 185, (Euvres, 103 
La Fone, due de, 30, 45 
La Fosse, 5.1, 04, Cvresus et CalUrhof, 31, 
33, 5U 9, 3 10, Manlius, 28, 31, 38, 73 
(Luvris, 50, ThiiHre, Sili, Thisfe, 34, 
341 

La Grange Cham cl, 2, 28, 30, .52, 58, 69, 

98, no, 144, 299, AleesU . .11 17, 43-5, 

99, 3 1 b, A mime, 11, 14, 10 7, 20 1, 29, 
31, 33, 1.5, 87 42, 45, 47, 49 .51, 04, 80, 
108, 3,1 1, .130, Fills supposii , 80fi, 338, 
Ino ,1 McliirrU 21, 29, JI 3 1 t. 37, 
45 51, 1,1.3, 1 18, ’Em is, .17, 42, 40, 
Orisle el Pilade, 11, .34, 58, Philip- 
pviues, 37, 40, 141, Eophonisbe, 51, 
Thfatrr, 37, 42, 40 

La Harpe, 2, Coars, 42, l.i, 50 50, 59, 78, 
87, inn, 112, IK., 118 9, 12 s, 188 , 193, 
198, 220 
Lalaime, 2 10 
Lalaiize, 321 
Lambert, .11 1 

La Meillerave, dmhesse de, 316 
La Motte, ‘19. 144 20(1 7, 270, 3.30-1, 

Europe galante, 318, .122, Inis de Cos 
tro, 272, Manage dt Camaval, 218, 
Matron! dEphise, 27? 4, 33(5, (Euvres, 
59 272 

Lancaster, 340, Comidtr Fraataisr, 10, 
21, 23 4, 52, History of French Drama- 
tie Literature, 1, 7, 12, M, 2,1, 37, 53, 
65 0, 59, 04 .5, 09, 82, 81, 88, 104, 160, 
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152, in, 174, 178, 185, 187-8, 192, 200, 
208, 216-7, 220, 224, 230, 232, 234, 237- 
8, 248, 250, 252, 254, 267-8, 273, 279, 
285, 300, 307, 311, 314-5, 317 
Lanson, 2, 119 
Laodtce, see Corneille, Th 
La Forte, 104, see CUment 
La Rapmtire, see Robbe 
La Rochefoucauld, Maanmes, 185 
La Roche-Ouilhem, Mile de, 31, 79 
Larousse, 224, Grand Dteitonnatre, 324 
La Rue, p^re, 31, 131, 189, Carmmum 
Mn quatuor, 130, Cgrus reaMutu*, 
130, Tffndartde, 132, 134 
La Sall4, 14 
La Serre, 308-9 
La Serviire, (Jharlea Porie, 8 
La Suze, comtease de, 09, 309 
Ija Thorilli6re, 6, 10, 12-3, 15-6, 168-70, 
176, 190, 203, 227, 231, 242, 276-6, 280, 
306, 316, 332 
Lavoy, 10, 14 5, 24, 178 
Law, 98 

L G D V , Avanturea dea Champa 
Bha6ea, 258, 328 

Le Breton, F , 35, 98, 124. 185, 284 5, 288, 
290, 294 

Le Breton, F , 35 0, 127 
Leclerc, 104, 243, 250 
Le Cloro, C , .(OS 
Leclerc, M, 35, 124 
Leclerc, P, 124 
Lecointc, 200 
Le Comte, 10, 12, 15 
Lecoucreur, Adrienne, 8, 19, 20 
LedoiiY, 25, 202 
Lefebvre, 242 
Lefivre, 51, 300 
Le Franc, see Ponteuil 
L6gatatre univcrael, see Rcgnard 
Lcgrand, 3, 11, 13, 24, 124, 146 7, 200, 
275, 297, Amana ruheulea, t!42, 338, 
Amour Ihahle, 2SII 7, 249, 337, Di- 
rcrtiaaemcnt pour le Rctour du Rot, 
234, Bpreuve rfciproque, 1 49, 3iS 5, 
249, 338, FamtUe exiravagante, 237 40, 
244, 249, 337, Femme filh et veuve, 
23 i 6, 247, .337, Foirc Hatnt Laurent, 
10-7, 20, 168, 240 2, 249, 318, 3.37, 
Uitamorphoic amoureuac, 24S 6, 247, 
3.38, Tmomphe du terns, 242, Usurter 
Oentilhommc, 144, 246 0, 283, 338, 343 
Lega, see Mnri\au\ 

Le Hui, Mmp, 78 
Leibniz, 340 

Lejay, pferc, Croetus, 8, Joseph aRggpto 
praefertus, 8, Philocryaua, 8 
Lekain, 22 

Lcmattrc, Jules, 2, Comidie apria Mo 
hire, 1.58. 166, 179 
Lcmerre, 230 

Lemoinc, La premwre du Cid, 339 
Lenient, 2, Comidie en France, 153, 213, 
216, 219, 2.54, 2.57 

Lenoble, Deux Arlequtna, 220, Eaope, 185, 
Fourbe, 341, Poussins de Lida, 134 


Lenoir, Charles, 339 
Le Rat, 240-2 

Ldris, 2, 63, 176, 191, 194, 225, JDtetton- 
natre portatif, IS, 69 
Lesage, 1, 2, 3, 26, 146, 150, 105-6, 173, 
243, 275, 314, 322, 336, Amanta jaloua, 

262, Arlequtn et Mixetin marts par 

amour, 323, Arlequin invisible, 323-4, 
326-7, Arlequtn Mahomet, 32.3-4, 327-9, 
Arlequin rot de Serendib, 323-7, Arie- 
gutn Thitis, 323-4, 326-7, Oeinture de 
Vinua, 323-5, 328-9, Oolonibme-Arle- 
qutn, 323-4, 326, 329, Crispin rival, 144, 
149, 250, 254 7, 258, 264, 283, 337, 343, 
Cntique de Turcaret, 257, 261, 

265, Diable boiteux, 144, 164, 260, 
254, 257, 201, 264, 327, D Ciaar Cram, 
252 4, 256-7, 262, 327, .337, Faux de 
Merlin, 323, 325, ,329, Etrennes, 267, 
Foire de Quibray, 324-8, Oil Bias, 21, 
24-5, 250, 254, 205, 267, Noatradamua, 
323-4, 327 9, (Euvres, 104, 267, Parodte 
de I'Opira de THimaque, 323-5, 329, 
Petita Mattrea, 323, Point d’honneur, 
250-2, 336, Recuetl, 250, 262, 254, 257, 

263, Temple du Destin, 323 4, 326, 328, 
Thidtre, 263, Thfdtre de la foire, 311, 
.323, 329, Tontine, 247, 263-4, 265, 338, 
Traltre punt, 145, 171, Turcaret, 144, 
147, 149, 1.50-00, 167, 184, 240, 247, 
2.50, 257 62, 264 5, .318, 327, .334, 337, 
343 

Lesot, 224 
L’Espy, 339 

Letellier, 323, Arlegutn Sultane favorite, 
.329 .30 

Letellier, la, 314, 317, 322 
Le Verrier, 117 
Levesque, see Urbain 
LUiritier, ApothCose de Mile de Scudiry, 
.308 

L’Honor4, 37, 40 
Liunin, 72 
Licmianus, 135 
Licurque, sec Dcschamps 
Lintilhac, 2, .3, 216, Tlistoire qitUrale da 
thiutre, 222, 245, 254, 257 8, 202, 
Lesage, 2.54, 257, 310, 323 
Lion, 2, 118, Le President Hinault, 1.35-6 
Lipsius, .309 
Littrf, 128. 293 
Livry, de, 7, 178 

Longepierre, 2, 28 9, 52, 68, 109 10, 
Elcctrc, 7, 18-9, 31, 33-4, .36, 95, 97, 
104-8, 188, 302, 338, Midie, 11, 43 
Longinus, 309 

Lope dc Vega, 250, 264, El mayor tm- 
posible, 340 

Lot suppoaf, see Dufresny, Coquette de 
village 

Louis XIV, 1, 5-10, 1.3 4, 36-7, 56, 69, 72, 
81, 8.3-4, 86-7, 91, 93, 95, 122, 128, 135, 
140, 101, 177, 184, 186, 188, 192, 215, 
252, 257, 270, 297, .301-2, 323, 3.32, 336 
Louis XV, 188 
Louiois, 140 
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Lucas, H , 230. 

Lucian, 108, 308’9 

Llidemann, 3, 295, Cher Destouohea* 
Lehm und TTcrlcc, 285, 288, 294 
Lully, 28, 130, 202 
Lyncde, see Abeille (abb4) 

Lynes, Carlos, Jr , 340 

MacchabOes, see Destouehes and Nadal 
(Anitochus) 

“ Madame,’* see Orleans, duchesse d’ 
Madame Artust see Lancourt 
Mile de Belle^Islef see Dumas p^e 
Mile de la Setglxire, see Sandeau 
Maffei, 41 2 

Magtc Girdle, see Rousseau, J -B , Cetn 
ture magtque 

Magnm, 313, Hiaiotre dea marumnettea, 
312, 342 

Magnon, Ariaaeerce, 31, 120 
Mahomet, 324, 327 
Mahomet II, 138 

Mahomet Second, see Chateaubrun 
Maine, due du, 7, 05'6, 127 8, 130, 303 
Maine, duchesse du, 7, 29, 30, 36, 09, 80, 
82, 93, 95-6, 127, 284, 204, 290, 208-9, 
303-4 

Mainfray, EpMatenne, 273 
Maintenon, Mine de, 5, 80, 82, 84, 86, 93, 
128, 180, 302 
Mairet, 34, 52-3 

Matson de campagne, see Dancourt 
Malade magtnatre, see Molidre 
Malade aana maladte, see Bufresny 
Malafer, 267 

Mal-asaortta, sec Dufresny 
Malezieu, 30, 05, 145, 209, Dtscoura, 20, 
90, lldte dc Lemnos, 303, Importuna de 
Chdtenay, 303, Jphtg6nte, 7, Philemon 
et Jiaucia, 303, Prtnee de Cathay, 303, 
Pyrgopoltntce, Capxiatne d'EphHe, 303, 
Tarentole, 303 4 
Malherbe, 41 
Manltua, see La Fosse 
Jfan^o 2a fie, sec Menesson 
Marais, Mathieu, 93 
Marvhand rtdtcule, see Gillot 
Marohant, 216 
Mareoureau, Pierre, 339 
Manage d'Arlequtn, see Bianeolelli, P F, 
Foire qalante 

Manage de Figaro, see Beaumarchais 
Manage forci, see Moli^re 
Mariamne, 01 

Manamne, see Nadal and Voltaire 
Manane, see Tristan FHernute 
Marie Antoinette, 134 
Mane Leezinska, 134 
Marietta, 27 

Man retrouvS, see Dancourt 
Marivaux, 1, 26, 144, 245, 28(>, 2^9, 
Epreuve, 343, Fausses confidences, 343, 
Jeu de Vamour, 342, Legs, 343, CEuvres 
304, <Euvrea de thi&tre, 304, Ptre pru 
dent et iquitdble, 304 5 
Marlborough, 177 


Maraidte, see Gomes, Mme 
Marteau, 275, 277, 279-80 
Marthe Le Bayer, see Blessebois 
Martial, 70 
Massillon, 7 

Matrons d*Ephhse, see Fatouville and La 
Motte 

Maupoint, 2, 242, BibUotique, 270. 
Maurice, Veuve, 312, 314-6, 318 
Mauritius, Besostna, 41 
Mauritius imperator, 8 
Manme, 8 
Maxtme martyr, 8 
Mayor imposible, see Lope de Vega 
Mazarm, 216 

Mtdectn de tillage, SOB, 336 
Midectn malqri lut, see Mnli^re 
Midecin malgri lui (Foire), 322 
Midie, see Longepierre 
MMtsnni, see Destouches 
Midus, see Desthamps 
Miliaore, see Riiipeirous 
M^I&se, Repertoire, 2, 16, 41. 58, 72, 103, 
107, 132, 158, 161, 108, 173, 190, 192, 
198, 214, 223, 254, 274, 285, 287, 302-3, 
306, Thidtre et Puhlique, 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
18, 20 3, 93, 06, 107, 134, 142, 164, 187, 
213, 227, 201-2, 270, 302 
MHisse, 340 
Mfhtc, BU* Corneille, P 
Melun, Mile de, 86 

Mimotrea de la Bociiti de Vhiatotre de 
Pans, 78 

Menaechmi, see PlautuB 
Mendora, see Hurtado de Mendoza 
Mdnechmea, see Regnird and Kotrou 
Menenson, 3/a9i(o la f(e, 320 
Menophis, 8 

Menteur, see Corneille, P 
Mercure, Hee Men^ure qaJant 
Meroure de France, see Mercure qalant 
Mercure de Trivouv, see Jfercurc, Nou- 

■oeau 

Mercure galant [Mercure, Mercure de 
France), 18, 2J 2, 25, 41, 56, 87, 95, 
107, 143, 102, 164, 183, 213 1, 275, 287, 
207, 302, 306 7 

Mercure qalant (comedy), sec Boursauit, 
Comidxe wns Utre 

Vmurt, Nouveau [dc Tr6voux\, 38, 87, 
00, n)3, 110, ].M 108, 173, 200, 224, 
227, 237 

Mire coquette, sec i^umauH, Philippe 
Mcilm de Douai, 2S2 
Mirope, rcc Voltaire 
M4ruH, Mile dc, 0.*> 

Mesnie, che>alier de, 116 
Mesnard, 340 1 

Miiamorphose amoureuse, see Legrand 
MiUmpsycose, see l^an^ourt 
M^thivicrs, 339 
Methuen, 137 
Mey. 15, 17 

Michcl L6\y fibres, 312 
Mxdas, 8 

Milathc de Moligny, 13, 22, 129 
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Jftles glonoaua, see Plautus 

Jftlls et «» ;our«, 327 

Milton, Paradtae Lost, 87 

Utsanthrope, see Moliire 

Muogtne, see Bordelon, Poisson Comidien 

Jfithndate, see Racine. 

Mithndates, 141 

Modem Language Notes, 193, 224, 340-1 
Modem Language Quarterly, 340 
Modem Language RevieiB, 110 
Modem Philology, 284 
ifours du terns, see Saint-Yon 
Moise, 8 

Moland, CEuvres de Voltaire, 17, 19, 21-2, 
42, 60, 78, 00, 100, 103, 108, 112 3, 117- 
8, 137, 189, 194, 215, 233, 207 , 272 
Mohire, 1, 7, 20-7, 140, 149-60, 109, 184- 
6, 199, 216, 219, 221, 223, 229, 23.3-4, 
200, 292-3, 298 9, 307, 310, 332, 340-1, 
Amanls magnifiques, l.'i2, 171, 177, 
Amour mideeiu, 224, Amphitryon, 144- 
6, 179-80, 275-0, 300, 321, 342, Avare, 
5, 10, 144, 224, 277, 342, Bourgeois 
Oentilhommc, 5. 12, 145, 240-7, 287, 

289, 290, 342, Critique de lEcole dea 
femmes, 228, Ddpit amoureux, 14, 287, 

342, Don Juan, 187, Erole dea femmes, 
208, 290, 303, 342, Ecole dea mans, 5, 
210, 285, 304, 342, Eacnrhagnaa, 5, 257, 

343, Etourdi, 6, 344, Fdcheur, 5, 303, 
Femmea savantea, 122, 145, 281, 29,5, 

330, 342, Fourbenea de Scapin, 70, 277, 
318, 342, Oeorge Dandin, 6, 144, 189, 
193, 224, 342, Malade imaginaire, 12, 
145, 200 7, 224, 247, 300, .342, Manage 
fared, 5, 342, Mddet in malgrd lut, 6, 
144, 217, 301, 30.3-4, 322, .342, Misan- 
thrope, 0, 145, 173, 195, 198, 277, 290, 

290, 342, Pourceaugnae, 14, 145, 304, 
342, Prdcieuaes ndtculea, o, 243, 254, 

331, .342, Pnncesse d’Ehde, 302, Psyehi, 
17, 20, 28, 170 7, 322, Sganarelle, 5, 
144, 343, Bictlien, 210, 270, Tartuffe, 
144 5, 154-0, 158, 189, 203, 224, 200-2, 
204, 279, 288 90, 304, 320, 342 

MoliOre, la, 10 

Molibre Comddten aur Champa Shades, 
see Bordelon 
Moligny, see Milache 
Monde ou Von s'ennuxe, see I’ailleron 
Monlcon, 100 
Montauban, Panurge, 328 
Montdory, 339 
Montespan, Mine de, 95 
Montesquieu, 142 
Montezuma, 50 
Montdzume, see Fcrrier 
Montfleury (actor), 339 
Montfleury (younRcr), 144, Crispin Gen- 
tilhomme, 323, Dupe de soi-mesme, 243, 
290, Femme jvge et partie, 322, ,343, 
Tngaudin, 232 

Monval, Liste alphabdtique, 2, 11-4, 21 
Morancourt, la, 13 
Moreau, 299 
Morel, 14 


Morliire, 164 „ „ _ 

Mart de Ciciron, see Crdbillon, JTirom- 
vimt 

Mart de Jules Cdaar, see Barbier, Mile 
Mart de Mithndate, see La Calpren5de 
Mart de Ndron, see P4cliantr4 
Mart dee enfana de Brutus, see Crdbillon 
Mart dea enfans d’Hdrodes, see La Cal- 
prenbde 

Mart d’Vlysse, see Pellegrm 
Mortemart, 173, 170 
Moatellana, see Plautus 
Mouhy, Abrdgd, 191, Tablettes, 190 
Moyae, see Nadal, Oearphts 
Muet, see Brueys 
Murger, Bonhomme jadis, 343 
Murphy, Arthur, 113 
Musset, Capnee, un, .343, II faut qu'une 
ports , 343, II ne faut jurer de 
rten, 343, On ne badme pas, 343 
Mussolini, 142 
Mustapha, 52-3 
Muatapha, see Orrery 
Mustapha et Zeangvr, see Belin 
Myrtil et Mdhcerte, sec Gu6rin, N -A -M 

Madal, 8, 29, 94, 97, 124, Antiochus ou lee 
Machabdes, 87, Ilerode, 82, 87, 90-S, 
337, Martamne, 87, (Euvres, 87, 90, 110, 
Oaarphis ou Moyae, 87-8, Saul, 20-1, 
31-2, 65, 87-90, 337 
Narcissus, 70 
Naud4, 342 
Naudet, 220 
Naudijon, 59 
Saufrage, see Lafont 
Kfaiiline, 79, 84, 127, 138, 275, 277, 279-80 
Negligent, see Diifresny 
Neophtlologus, 257 
N4ricault, Fransois, 284 
Nericault, Philippe, see Destouches 
Kero, 31-2, 59-01, 70-1 
Nerveze, 309 

Nesle, Hugues de, 13 4, 21 
Ncsie, la de (Frangoise Quinault), 12-4, 
21, 80, 137, 300 
Nicandres, see Boursault 
Nicomedc, see Corneille, P 
Kietzelt, 2, 341, La Grange-Chancel, 37, 
42, 40-7 

Nisard, Iliatoire de la littdrature fran- 
gaisc, 118 
Nnelloii, 314, 317 
Noaillcs, comte de, 80, 302 
Noce dc Polichinelle, 342 
No hag amigo, see Rojas 
Notairc oblxgeant, sec Dancourt 
Nouveau Mercure, see Mercure, Nouveau 
Nouveau Thddtre frangois, 79, 84, 138, 
27.5, 277, 279-80 

Nouvelles de la Bdpublique dea Lettres, 
201 

Nouvclliste du Pamasae, 37, 41 

Octavia (wife of Antony), 77 
Octavia (wife of Nero), 60 1 
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Octavius (tribune), 72 
CEdtpe, see Corneille, P , and Voltaire 
OEdtpua Sex, see Sophoolea 
Olmer, Toltoire et lea comMtena, 2, 19, 
20 

Ombre de Samuel, see Soml 
Omont, H , 78 

On ne badme paa, see Musset 
Opdra de campagnc, see Dufresny 
Opira de campagne (Foire), 322 
Opfrateur Barry, see Dancourt 
Oreate, see Voltaire 

Oreate et Pilade, see La Grange Chancel 
Oreatea, see Euripides 
Orgeinnnt, d’, 340 

Orleans, duo d’ (brother of Louis XIV), 
87 

Orleans, due d’ (Regent), 5, 0, Id, 30, 
86-7, 128, 138, 284, 302, 318, 33.1 
Orleans due d’ (son of Regent), 138 
Orleans, diichesse d' (prineessc Palatine, 
“Madame”), 8, 18, 30 7, 09, 72, 161, 
190, 1 92, 234, 270, 274, 302 
Orl£aiis, dueliesse d’ (wife of Regent), 93 
Orneial, d’, 2, 311, 323, 329 
Orphie ou Arlegum aux enfera, 322 
Orphelin de la Chine, see Voltaire 
Orrery, Earl of, 31, 52, 64, Muatapha, 53 
Oaarphta, see Nadal 
Otho, 61 

Othon, see Belin and Corneille, P 
Otway, Ventcc Preaerved, 5J 
Oudin, 8 

Ovid, 14.), Amore*, 273, Metamorphoaea, 
179 

Ozell, 143 

Paesopbilus, see Por4e 
Paghetti, 314 

Pailleron, Monde ou Von s’mnnte, 342 
Palaprat, 102, (Buvrea, 0, 16, 20 , for his 
plays see Brueys 

Palatine, pnneesse, see Orl6ans, diiehcsse 
d’ 

Panurge, see Montauban 
Parfaitt, frfeies, 252, 2.11, 217, 207 8, 270 
272, 275, 280, 282, 300, 307, IMion 
natre, 2, 11, 13 4, 230 243, .100, 311, 
313 6, 318 23, Iltatoiri, 1, 2 12, 11, 19 
21, 28, 37, 41, 49, 54-0, .19. 54 5 67, 
70, 72, 78 9, 86 7, 90 1, 9.1, 90, 100, 102, 
104, 110-2, 111-7, 120, 124 7, 129.12, 
134, 1.36-7 140, 143, 1.11 2, 114 1, I«2, 
16.1, 168, 171, 174, 180 3, 181, 190, 196, 
198, 200, 203, 201, 209-10, 212 6, 219. 
223, 22,1, 228, 2,37, 242 1, 245, 287, 297, 
299, 302 3, 306, Mtmoirca 2 21, 101, 
1.34, 170, 240, .111-2, .111 20, .322, .341 
Pangot, 3, Oinie et Mi Iter, 224 
PariH, H I , 

Pascal, Fran^oiHP, Vtetllard amourcux, 
,U7 

Pascariel, 315 
Pasquicr, 192 

Pasquin et Marforto, seo Dufresny 


Passerat, Fctnt Campagnard, 238 
Pastor fido, aee Guanni 
Potcltn, aec Brueya, Avocat Patehn 
PatcUn (16th century), 146, 192, 194, 199 
Patru, 8 

Pausamas, 31, 57, Desertpiton of Orvcce, 
56, 50 
Paycn, 270 

PPehantre, 32, J43 GHa, 13, 28, 136, 
Joseph vendu^ 8, Mort de T^&ron, 31, 
62, 59 {>4, 68, 333, 330, Sacrtficc d^Ahm^ 
ham, 8 

PSdant )Our, sec Cyrano 
Ptlcrtnes de Cythere, 323 
Pellepnn, chevalier, 127, 314, 322 
PWlo^friii, S .1 , 33, 50, 70. 108, 117, 134, 
14s3, 333, Arlequtn a la gutnguetteg 319, 
322, Mort d'ljlysse, 15. 17, 20 1, 32. 34, 
111, 12ii 7, 132, 337, PHop6e, 31 2, 34-5, 
U7 9, 338, Polydorc, 20, 124 5, 337, 
TiUmatfut ou Calypso^ 318, 323, 325, 
TH^gonc, 125 
PclliBHon, 308 
P&op^t, BCD Pelleffnn 
PtiM'fopr, see Ociicfit 
Peor esta que estaha see Calder6n 
Ptre prudnit ct equitable^ sec Marivaux 
Pont Si'S, 300 
Perrault, 42, 275 
Perron, 13 
/Vrs(*r, see Quinuult 
retain, 74 

Petit de JiiIU'viIlc, Uxsfoirc de la languc 
47, 118 

Petite Btbhotkiqur, 103, 105 267, 277 
Petit Afatstre de campagnc, S99, 330 
Pitit maitrt df rohe, sec Boindin 
Potitot, PccunJ {Ji6pcrtoire)g 37. 84, 188, 
103, JO"), .sOO, 213, 238, 275, 280 
Petits Alaistris d’itf, 224 
Petits Maitres, ace Lcaape 
Petronius, MO, 109, /fatvnoon ”73 
Potus 70 ! 

Phaeton, see Quinniilt, Philippe 

Phunf's, 38 

PhnrubmiiMca, 113 

J’haiTiaccy, 140 

Phfdrt, aeo K.irine 

Philemon ct Baucis, bcp Malczicu 

phihppc l\e Bov, 8 

Phxlmrmus, scc Lc|ay 

Philoerysvi (anon ), 8 

PhilOi Utas, see S<»phf»cleH 

PhtloBopht man/, sec Dcstouflies 

PliiloHtiate, .IG 

T»liiiiiyH. 300 

PIiCH if»n 300 

Pfwrmw, SCO Terence 

Pierre philonophale, sec Corneille, Th 

Pierrot Bant ho Pansa, 322 

Pindar, 283 

Pihsot, \cu\(, 35, 104 

Platdcurs, Hte Kacine, 

Plaideurs (Foirc), 170 

Plautus, 7, 192, 216, 221, 223, 280, 299, 
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Amphttrvo, 180, Oaptm, 146, 306, 
Uenaeohmi, 145, 219-20, iftlnplonofuf, 
303, Uosteilana, 145, 303 
Pliny, Younger, 31, Epxatolae, 70-1, 136 
Plon, 135 

Plutarch, 31, 73, 140, Lwes, 72, 76, 141 
Flutophagus, see PorSe 
Point d’honneur, see Lesage 
Poisson, la, 24 

Poisson, M -A , see Gomez, Mme 
Poisson, Paul, 10, 12-3, 16 7, 20, 24, 26, 
79, 108-70, 170, 178, 227, 231, 242, 309, 
332, 335 

Poisson, Philippe, 12-3, 10, 79, 80, 116, 
178 

Poisson, Raymond, 16, 09, 146, 307-10, 
332, Apris-aoupi, 13, Fotui dtveritsaans, 
165, 171, 170 

Poisson Comidien aux Champs Elisies, 
see Bordelon 

Polinger, 3, Pierre Charles Soy, 59, 306 
Polydore, see Pellegrin 
Polyeucte, see Corneille, P 
Polymneste, see Genest 
Pompe fnnl-tre de Crispin, see Lafont, 
Naufrage 
Pompey, 141 

Pons, abbO de, 216, Lettre critique, 116 
Pontchartrain, 0, 18, 22, 336 
PonUuil, 10 1, 13, 17. 20-1, 25, 41, 72, 
86, 116, 127, 134, 137, 170, 178, 214 
Poppaea, 32, 59 61 

Pordp, pfre, Hrulus, 8,Paesophilus {Paeeo- 
philus), 9, Plutophagus, 9, Sephoebus 
Uyrstt, 8 

Portalis, 2, Longepicrre, 104 
Port de mcr, see Boindin 
Portrait, see Dufresny 
Posthumus, 8 

Pourceaugnac, see Moliire 
Poussins de Ldda.see FProard and Lenoble 
Pradon, 28, 5], 117, Klectre, 104 
Pralard, /Egiste, 129 

Prault (printers), 35, 79, 110, 242, 207-8, 
270, 272, 284, 288, 290, 294, 308 
Precaution inutile, see Fatouville 
Prioieuses ndtcults, see Moliire 
PrSOeury, 14 

Priiugi i la mode, see La Chaussie 

Pretender, Old, 23 

PrivOt, la, 322 

Pnmerose, see Caillavet 

i’nnce de Cathay see Malezieu 

Pnncesse d'Elide, see Moliire 

Prise de Troyes, see Arlequin Enie 

Protagoras, 309 

Provenqale, 303, 337 

Proverbes dramatiques, see Maintenon 

Psammetite, 38 

Psieh6 (Foire), 321 

Psyche, ‘lee Mohire and Quinault, Philippe 
Psyche de village, see Gu6rin, N -A -M 
Ptolemy VII, 72 
Ptolemy XIV, 141 


Publications of the Modem Xjanguage 
Associatton, 108, 113, 224, 342. 
Puisieuz, marquis de, 284-6 
Pupille, see Fagan 

Pyrgopolwtce, Capitawe dfEphise, see 
Malezieu 

Pyrrhus, see Cribillon 

Qnnha, 2, 108, 113 
Qucvedo, 308-9 
(Quillet, 224 

Quinault, Franqoise, see Nesle, la de 
Quinault, Jean, 21 

Quinault, J -B Maurice, 13, 21, 137, 306 
Quinault, Jeanne-Fransoise, 21 
Quinault, Mane, 13, 21 
Quinault, Philippe, 130, 184, Agnppa, 28, 
Alceste, 42, Amalasonte, 47, Astrate, 
28, 34, Atys, 318, Comedie sans comedie, 
168, Coups de I'omour, 316, Mire 
coquette, 296, Persee, 318, 320, Phaiton, 
318, Psyche, 28, 302 
Quinoult-Dufresne, 13, 20-2, 24, 332 

Rabelais, 175, 301 

Racine, 1, 26-7, 31-2, 35, 41, 49, 60, 69, 
72, 74, 77, 84, 97, 107, 117, 121, 123, 
180, 187, 298, 332, 341, Alceste, 42, 
Andromaque, 7, 11, 14, 28, 63, 91, 105, 
136, 139, l.-)6, 271, 342, Atfcolie, 5, 12, 
15, 19, 20, 33-4, 37-8, 44, 47, 82, 87, 94, 
96, 118, 188, 207, 343, Bataaet, 116, 
H5, 1.39, 343, Heremre, 11, 29, 56, 67, 
Britannicus, 14, 17, 26, .59, 61, 71, 111, 
12.5, 136, 227, 342, Esther, 82, 88, 96, 
Iphiginie, 11-4, 28, 30, 34, 42, 99, 105, 
118, 230-2, 342, Mithndate, 7, 12, 14, 
28, 47, 60, 111, 113, 116, 220, 343, 
Phidre, 28, 85, 126, 219, 226-7, 340, 
342, Plaideurs, 6, 144, 219, 233, 342 
Raiinc, .1 -B , 340 
Racine, Louis, 341 

Raguenet, 314 Arentures comiques 
d' Arlequin, 319 
Raisin, la, 10 1, 24 
Rameau, 124 
Rniily, .314 

Saviseement d’Hiline, see Fuzelier 
Rebuffi, 319 

Regent, see Orlians, due d' 

Hegistrcs of the Comidie Francaise, 2, 11, 
55, 78, 209, 229, 257, 262, 207, 302 
Regnard, 1, 3, 26, 146, 148, 215, 240, 274, 
298, ,333, Attendez-moi sous Torme, 
2.33, Bourgeois de Falaise, 208, Ohinois, 
316, Critique du Ligataire, 227, 338-9, 
230, 257, .337, Demoente, 229, 2.33, 343, 
Descents de Mezzetm aux enfers, 323, 
Distrait, 233, 290 2, Fotre Baint-Oer- 
mam, 316, Folies amoureuses, 12, 14-6, 
144, 149, 168, 190, 316 9, 229, 233, 303- 
4, .334, .336, 342, Joueur, 222, 233, 254, 
258, 277, 281, 342, Legataire, 16, 144, 
147, 149, 165, 223, 284-9, 233, 263, 334, 
337, 342, Minechmes, 144, 147, 149, 
319-34, 226, 233, 235, 254, 806, .337, 
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343, (Envret (see Fournier, E ),£etoi«r 
smpr^vu, 229, BSritiade, 343, Sotthatis, 
147, 230, tSl-e, Vendanget (Baittf 
d’Ant^ee ), 230, 232-3 
Bemier, 273 
Reinacli, 224 

Relatton det aventurea d’Obmer de Ha 
zume, see Br^mond, Beureux Bsclave 
Relations vSntables, 9 
Bembrondt, 104 

Ripertovres (1813-24), 37, 84, 152, 188, 
193, 195, 200, 213, 238, 242, 277, 280 
Retour d’Arlequvii i la Fotre, 322 
Retour dee offlctera, see Dancourt 
Retour imprivu, see Begnard 
Revue bleue, 264 

Revue des questuma hutonquea, 339 
Revue d’Histovre liUdravre, 6-9, 216, 224, 
229, 237, 284, 328, 340 1 
jBeoue du dve-huitiime aiicle, 209, 284 
Rhadamiste et Zdnobie, see Cr^billon 
Bhadamistes, 113 

Bibou, Pierre, 35, 37, 42, 45, 52, 56, 59, 
65, 70, 72, 74, 76, 79, 82, 84, 87, 90, 98, 
100, 108, 112, 12.5, 130, 132, 1.38, 140, 
149, 151-2, 164, 1.58, 164, 167, 171, 173, 
177-9, 181-2, 185, 188, 195, 200, 20.3, 
205, 207, 213, 210, 219, 224, 228, 230, 
234, 236-7, 240, 245-6, 264, 257, 286-8, 
270, 276, 277, 279-80, 285 
Bibou, P J, 191 

Bibou, veuve de Pierre, 35, 37, 84, 87, 
185, 224, 230-2, 257 
Biccoboni, 2, 319, Riflexiona, 143, 320 
Biclielieu 340 

Bion, 151-2, 200, 216, 219, 224, 207-8, 270, 
285, 294 

Biupeirous, 28, 143, Agnppa, 04, Annibal, 
64, Bgpermnestre, 17-8, 21, 20, 33, 35, 
€4-8, 333, 3.36, MiHagre, 64, Traiti dea 
M dallies, 64, Yalirien, 64 
Rtvaux d'eux-mimes, S06, 338 
Bobbe, La Rapimire, 257 
Bochefort, 314, 318 
Rodogune, see Corneille, P 
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